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ah+-ald-continent of France, ann. 
large and prodigious nd of -cournry onthe grea 
river St. Laurence in Canada, from whence we im- 
Hort, great .aambers ef ; furs and other ſkins; we 
Lkewiſe pole Jeveral jlands in the gulph of St. 
Janrence a &. John and: Miſcou, of which my 
brother, the C unt de It. Pierre had formerly 2 
RIM the hing has ſince reſumed; an 
lle Royal, or Cape Beton, towards the forty-ffth 
degree of north latitude. We have alſo on the 
ſame gontigent of North, America, a great extent 
of country at the mouth of the vaſt river Miſſiſip- 
pi, named Loviſiana, from thirty-two degrees north 
P the whole lengrh of the river northwards; 
this we have ſeveral, iſlands in in America; 
from the fixth degree, that is, from Cayenne, 
chich is en che Terra Firma, 19 the twentieth de- 
erg ſuch . as Manigics, Guadaloype, Grenada, 
part of St. Domingo, and St. Chriſtopher, which 
furniſh us with tobacco, ſugar, cacao and coſfee, 
and: might be made to. produce every thing that 
Crows in, the Eaſt ladies, ar other very warm coun- 
tries. We have alſo. ſamerſettements on the coaſt 
of Africa, where we carry on a trade for gold-duſt 


and llaves, m .cmploy in our ſugar planta- 
tions in America. F N N 


The ſtrength of 4 no dem anni in the 
men of — r* of its 
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emiy even be ſaid, that ſuppoſing an equal 
number of inhabitants, a. ſtute — 
fourth leſt territories ſnall be three” times more 
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Tahar, Becauſe the arts are more cafily brought 
.coperſeRtion;"is the difeveries made in them arc 
ee eeectl... 
renden n Ae 
| GR, ve” are ways tb ſuppoſe a territory 
ſucßeiene forthe ſupport of its inhabitants 3 now, 
0 the cuntinent of France, without Teckoning 
America, we poſſeſs tipwards of nine times as much 
6 2 for the ſabliſtence of 
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thouſand other prieſts of different orders, a hun- 


InTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE) 3 
cannot! be the one half ſo uſefully: employed ' as 
thoſe in England and Holland, by reaſon of the 
weakneſs of our maritime commerce in compariſon 
of their'sz'' and: this is the fort of aggrandiſement 
of a ſtato, which every ſovereign _ N _ 


6 e eee eee 


| dred thouſand monks, and as many nung: now 


here are about half roo many of the former, and 


three-fourths of the latter. Petavius, iin'his/Theo- 


logical Dogmaz, quotes the nineteenth canon of the 


ancient council of Agde, by which it is forbidden 


recog any woman under forty years of 


„ quantum bes vita earum & 


Sen e flu quadrage/i- 
mum nonvalentur. This author furthermore cites 


te ſame council in his remarks on St. Epiphanius, 


Geeree was obſerved i in e | 


between pope Leo X. and Francis I. at Mar- 


p-. 343. How much is it to be wiſhed, that this wiſe 


Ts \& | 
: "A | * 991 F 


| The ergy of ende us boron U more 
ſubje& to the court, ſince the Coneordat ſettled 


ſeilles in the beginning of the fixteenth centu-/ 
ry: and this encreaſed ſubjection to the ſupreme 
authority was greatly wanting in France, for the. 


better ſecurity and preſervation of the public tran- 
quility. By virtue of this Concordat the King be- 
8 e to bi- 
* 33 ſhoprics 
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ſhoprics and abbies in commendam: and I'chinly 
it is to be wiſhed, that the nomination to biſhopricy 
was not for life, but only for ten years, with re- 
ſerve to tene w, in caſe that, by the judgmezit of tho 
thirty peers, no one ſhould be found mote worthy 
of filling the ſee than the preſent paſſeſſur. The 
biſhop, if depoſed, ſhould be allowed only the one 
half of the revenues of his ſee for life: a regulation 
of this kind would keep up and encreaſe a defire 
of labouring far the public good, whereas the cer. 
tainty of poſſeſſing a ſee for life oftentimes. occa- 
| flow a.qomlifials fn-the — 
and the duties the poſſeſſor owes the public. 


Since this Concordat, the court has without difit» 
eulty accuſtomed the clergy to pay their tenths ; 
whereas before, the king was obliged to have re- 
courſe to Rome for permiſſion to levy this tax up- 
on them: à ſtate. of great dependence, and to 
nenn 


So long as the principal Delany and biſhops of 
the nation, ſhall not believe the pope infallible, it 
will be impoſſible for him to ſubject us ta bis de- 
crees againſt our wills; we ſhall always have a li- 
berty of examining them, and of leaving his.con- 
ſticutions uncxecuted, and a way open to an ap- 
peal to a future general council: but the beſt me. 
thod will be to Kave uncaocuted: ſock. * 
S ne 
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And here we have for ramparts the ancient li- 
berties of the Gallican church, and the four pro- 
poſitions of the clergy in 1682, ſupported by all 
the parliaments of the kingdom; nor need we fear 
that the council can ever be general without the 
French biſhops, nor that the king will permit his 
| biſhops to aſſiſt at it, if he foreſees any unjuſt ex- 
communication of his officers or prelates; nor 
that a council can be infallible that is not general. 


As to the monaſtics of both ſexes, it is ſaid, 
that the chancellor del Hoſpital was of opinion that 
there were not too many in France, provided they 
were all more uſefully employed than they are for 
the benefit of Chriſtian ſociety. 


He was for having them all reduced to four or- 
ders, and four different habits, for to keep up 2 
ſpirit of emulation amongſt them, in ſurpaſſing 
each other in their labours for the general good of 
the faithful. 


That the generals of theſe four orders ſhould al- 
ways reſide in France: his reaſon for it was, that 
thoſe orders who have generals reſiding in a fo- 
reign court, are always too much dependent upon 
that court, and may by means of their convents 
diſturb the public peace, if they happen to be diſ- 
contented with the government. Theſe four or- 
ders, faid he, ſhould have the care : 

834 Firſt, 
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Furt, Of all the eats are ſick or invalids, 
Either in hoſpitals, or out of hoſpitals, 


; Secondly, They ſhould ſuperintend likewiſe the 
education of children and the leſſer ſchools, and 
conſequently have the direction of the ſeminaries. 


No it is certain, that if all our monaſtics of 

| boch ſexes were thus uſefully employed in works of 
charity, we might juſtly ſay, with the chancellor, 
that there are not too many of them in France. 


The chancellor likewiſe obſerved, that he was 
ſurprized that our kings, whoſe intereſt it ſo much 
is to leſſen the power that the court of Rome is 
daily endeavouring to uſurp over our kingdom, 
ſhould not have aboliſhed the pernicious cuſtom 
of allowing ſuch ſubjects of France, who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of conſiderable benefices in the kingdom, to 
accept of the cardinal's hat: he expreſſes ſtill agreater 
ſurprize, that the kings themſelves ſhould ſome- 
times ſolicit that dignity for one of their ſubjects, 
whom they chuſe to make prime miniſter; as if 
they. could not, by a ſimple declaration of their 
will, give to any perſon acting as prime miniſter, 
a rank ſuperior to that which is at prevent allowed 
in France to cardinals, 


He added, that to are the French the liberty 
of * chis MP dignity, was akind of in- 
* ' ducement 


4 ©. 
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ducement to the miniſters, and the moſt powerful 
families in the kingdom, who will always be deſi- 
rous of ſeeing their ſons made cardinals, to ſacri- 
fice the intereſts of the ſtate to that of the court 
of Rome. And that the archbiſhops and biſhops, 
who have moſt credit with the clergy, in order to 
obtain this dignity, would forget what they owed 
their country, and endeavour to eſtabliſh the exor- 
bitant pretenſions of the popes, particularly that 
of infallibility: and indeed herein I think the 
chancellor is unanſwerable. 


As to Devotion the late duke de Montauſier, 
who was the dauphin's governor, thought that at 
preſent it turned too much on ceremony and a 
multiplicity of oral prayers, after the manner of 
the ignorant Phariſees; and that it was to be wiſh- 
ed, that it was more directed to the practice of 
godlineſs and benchicences as the moſt acceptable 
to God. 


| To aſſiſt the king in the government of the 
church of France, he was for having an epiſcopal 
council eſtabliſhed ; the members to be choſen by 
the king, but by the method of ſcrutiny between 
thirty peers; and that the diſpenſations which we 
now purchaſe from Rome, ſhould be expedited by 
this council, at one half of the expence that they 
coſt at Rome: and that from the money ſaved 
upon the uſual fees for diſpenſations and briefs, a 
certain ſum ſhould be is apart monthly for the 
paying 


* 


o I reset eron r dDriscovkys. 
the faluries of the members of the council, 
and the wages of the ſeveral officers ; the over- 


F; 


Das 63031107 vie 207-2877 ane 
There are about fifty thouſand noble families in 
France; that is to ſuy, near one hundredth part of 
its inhabitants, Theſe fifty thouſand families, at 
five perſons in a family, make two hundred and 
Sfty thouſand fouls. 


The gentry in France have far a long time been 
deftined to the church, or the army, in the 
latter of which they fill all the poſts, and maintain 
themfelves by their own appointments; and as 
fome of them, though a very few, arrive at ho- 
norary and profitable rewards, eſpecially to the dig- 
nity of Marſhal of France, and that of hereditary 
Duke and Peer, theſe rewards encourage a great 
number of good ſubjects to ſpend their whole lives 
in the profeſſion of arms, who, but for theſe hopes, 
would in a few years grow tired of the ſervice : 
bur the moſt diſagreeable circumſtance in it is, that 
favour has commonly a greater ſhare in theſe pro- 
motions than real merit; and this for want of 
Us method by ſcrutiny. 


The king frequently confers the order of the 
Cordon bleu, (or blue ribband) or the title of 
knight of the. Holy Ghoft on lieutenant- generals: 
nom the method of honouring with this title thoſe 
41 ho 
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who have particularly diftinguiſhed themſelves 
would be of great advantage to the fervice, was 
the reward to be conferred by fcrutiny berween 


thirty peers, on ſuch perſon or perſons as ſhould 
appear to them to have the moſt national merit. 


| There is amongft us a cuſtom very prejudiciah 
to the ſtate, which is, that with the Dukes and 
Peers, the title of duke is hereditary: now it is 
evident, that to give greater marks of diſtinction 
to a man who is frequently without any talents, 
virtue or real merit, than are given to a general or 
commander in chief of the greateſt merit, is not 
only acting ridiculouſly, but is even committing 
a great fault againſt good government: I hops 
this falſe policy will not laſt much longer, as we 
now grow ſtronger in reaſon. 


The duke de Mortemar ſaid, that he was aſham- 
ed to ſee himſelf treated on certain occaſions with 
greater diſtinction than his generals; and main- 
tained, that the titles of diſtinction among the no- 
bility, ſuch as baron, count, marquis, duke, ought 
never be other than perſonal, and not heredwary z 
that it was laviſhing the public treaſue to make 
theſe precious rewards deſcend from father to ſon, 
till they fell at length perhaps upon ſuch as were 
waworthy of all honour and diſtinction. 


He added, that a ſtate had as much need for 
E wm 
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erving poor officers z,. accordingly he diſap- 
proved of the cuſtom in Spain, of continuing to 
idle and worthleſs deſcendants the penſions that 


| Fatih as of penſions; to diſtribute amongſt well 


had been conferred on their fathers, as a reward 


for their good ſervices ; while a number of offi- 


ers, who were actually in the ſervice, and had 


diſtinguiſhed themſelves, were left unprovided for, 


becauſe the public wealth was exhauſted by held 


mn * 
1 " A-public. 3 of Le and 3 of di- 


ſtinction, becomes a neceſſary fund in a ſtate which 


abounds with a number of rich particulars; and 
till more ſo, where the public treaſury of finances 


18 exhauſted, but then choice ſhould be obſerved in 
the diſtribution of them, and except that of gen- 
tleman, no title among the nobleſſe ſhould be he- 


Nane but only perſonal. 


Ir is 0 watt that the long robe can more ea- 
Gly make its way to nobility, with employments 


and money than the ſoldier, the merchant, or the 


magiſtrate, although each of theſe may have ren- 
dered the moſt important ſervices to their coun- 
try; or even than thoſe employments, that have 
matured arts the moſt uſeful to a ſtate. A mare- 
chal de camp, or a lieutenant-general, though he 
has been above forty years in the ſervice, mult at 
laſt obtain: letters of nobility, becauſe the profeſ- 

ſion of arms. "es not enoble bis children; whereas 
© it 
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it is fufficient to die the king's ſecretaty, or a coun« 
ſellor of ' parliament, without poffefſing any one 

talent of public uſe, to make the children 
noble. I hope that his preſent majeſty Louis XV. 
under” whoſe | reign I reviſe theſe Memoirs, will 
remedy this abuſe; and revoke theſe privileges, 
by which a family iSenobled, without the ſtate's la 
ving reaped any advantage from it, adequate 
to ſuch a diſtinction, 


EA *+ 75 N. 
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Ie is Hcheulous that" chere ſhould be "7 other 
public' mark of diſtifi@6h'for the Nobleſſe than a 
fword; Which is not oHify/troublefoine to wear, but 
is the oceaſion of altibſt daily 'murders, and is 
worn likewiſe by valets de chambre, and almoſt 
all ſorts of people. What reaſon is there for allow- 
ing ſwords to any but-trivellers? Theſe are cer- 
tainly the remains of chr civil wars, and remains 
full as tidiculous, antt vf moreprejudice to the ſtate, 
than the boots and ſpurs that uſed to be worn 
every one at Paris, even at a viſit; and which 
not laid aſide till about the time of my birth in 
| 8 five 9920 D of the civil war. 
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In ah} town chow are-judges appointed by * 
thority to take cognizance of the differences that 
ariſe between the ſubjects. The inferior judges 
have a power of paſſing ſentence, but the perſon 
who is caſt has a right of appealing to a ſuperior 
court of judicature, called the parliament or high 
court. This parliament determines the right of 

juriſdiction 
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Juriſciction between any, two inferior judges within 
is diſtrict: Hue the right of juriſdictian betwern 
two parliaments can he only tried before the un- 
dil, "where: the chancellor -prefides, che cqunſellort 
of ſtate are hiſiſtant, and the maſters of requeſts 
wake the reports. This council has the power of 
anowlling ſuch ſentences as the ane 
have given gonjrar; to mm 


| 811315 7 Wh i 
Mw ie would be more coventent fbr 45 par- 


Lies, that there was in every parkament,; ag in 
13, 2; court of appeals, conſiſting of any 
gumber of deputies. fram each.of the-oghgr gourts, 
2 controul.in certain caſes ſuch aſe Tank not 
tough STO 215 e II | 
- Wolle 10t ef ei Jg l/ „ nag fo 
3s The ieder cove. (ould.be invated wich an 
chority to-determine fell ia ſuch cauſes, where 
the capital did act exceed, che Valuetof thirty marks 
ff fine flyer, or fifteen hugdrod lives af eur pre- 
money. This would determine upon the foot 
above three · fourthis of thoſe tanſes Which ame 
non bertied before the parlismente; untl be of 
"great advantage to the ſtate, which is little con- 
Herne Whether Peter has more than Paul, but is 
early intereſted in their negleRing their trades, 
manufactures and labours; bet indeed, in this eaſe 
de would be a neceſſity for at leaſt twelve 
mcg, and chat theſe judges dhould be Choſen 
«07 05 ne all of thee noble. 
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exchange, they by this means make an annual in- 


can conſume, he has ſo much uſeleſs wine 3 "if ano- 
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ye Fe ny The dealer in linnen 
boch buys and ſells; but as ſeller he exchanges 
his linnen for the buyer's money, and as buyer 
he exchanges his money for the manufacturer's 
a 
comes an exchange. a 


17 lr bes cage ld Rong 
they ſhould gain ſomething by their exchange, 
there would be no exchange carried on. I am 
ſenſible, that in ſome caſes there may be only one 


of the parties a gainer, but then he gains what 
the other loſes ; fo that the ſtate loſes 
when the trade is carried on between ſubject and 
ſubject : ſometimes the gainer gains more than the 


other loſes, becauſe he makes more by the thing 
ee e e 


z bur it moſt commonly 

happens, that both parties have either an equal or 
an ynequal gain by the exchange; then the profit 
is reciprocal, and if they are every day, every 
week, or every year paving fomething by their 


creaſe of their gain ; and this mutual gain will be 
ſo much the greater, as the exchange is more con- 
fiderable and more briſkly circulated. 


f one perſon has a greate 


1 


r dock of wine than he 


ther has more wood than he can conſume, he has 
ſo much uſcleſs wood. Now by exchanging his 


7 5 | 14 the ubjec 
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uleleſs wood for his neighbour's uſeleſs wine, both 
arties gain by the exchange, by making valua- 


fe what was before uſeleſs: An inhabitant of 


Sire has a piece of ground near Valogne, of 
che yeatly value of one thouſand livres: an inhabi- 
tant of Valoghe has another piece of ground near 
| Marſeilles of the like value: theſe two tnake an 
exc of their lands, a both are 8 Py 
_ this ex lunge. e e 
ee Find yd eee ee 
"Fro "he ence we ma iner that the r more AE 
=: 12990 4) ſtate "ro FN, thele mutual bs 
4 MES remove e obſtacles to thery, the 
= RP witl they be; and che more "confi- 
jb will be the addition to the income ringe 
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Among $97 many gre reat Obltackes ba wy "I 
ic commerce, we may 9 8 the badneß of the 
in winter, for want of 75 being Properly 


FEET z the great deficien gk of canals and maviga- 
le rivers, for Side mote 


PO 
an 
m⸗ 
ſta 
thi 
an 
thi 
are 
to 
do 
it, 
mi 
as 
an 
m 


| n merchan- 

| dize of great bulk and We ace . ges 
= taken 10 ene 
the roads againſt robbers ; the ſcarcity of inns ; the 
number of cuſtom-houſes in the inter parts of the 
e che exorbitant ſubſidies charged on all 
Finds of drinks,. and the various and rumberleſs 
tolls on the rivers and bri But it muſt be 
owned, that theſe things, Which ſo nearly regard 
the inland” Ginmette” of the kingdom, * 


greatly neglected in France. 


re re FI 
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Our maritime commerce is likewiſe very weak, 
in compariſon with that of England and Holland 
one of the chief reaſons alledged for it is, that in 
England, a rich and reputable merchant is fre- 
quently honoured by the king with the order of 
knighthood, and is ſometimes choſen a member of 
the houſe of commons. Nothing is of more im- 
portance to a prince, than to have rich ſubjects, 
and a rich kingdom ; becauſe, with theſe riches he 
may eaſily purchaſe men upon occaſion from other 
ſtates that are poor; and the ſoldiers and officers, 
thus purchaſed from our poorer neighbours, marry 
amongſt us, and by degrees become French : by 
this means our neighbours are weakened, and we 
are ſtrengthened ; for their men are of more value 
to us than our money. The Dutch, who have a- 
dopted this politic, have found their advantage in 
it, in a ſurprizing manner. Let us but make com- 
merce flouriſh, and we ſhall have as many troops 
as we pleaſe; but let us ſuffer it to dwindle away, 
and we ſhall not only have fewer ſoldiers, but leſs 

money to ſubſiſt them withal, 


The productions of the earth make the princi- 
pal part of the baſis of the commerce of the firſt 
branch; but the commodities manufactured by the 
artiſan, as woollen and linnen cloths, ſtockings, 
hats, leather, &c. make a conſiderable article in 
our commerce of the ſecond branch : and it may 
be ſaid, that the labourer has as much occaſion 
Vor. I. — for 
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for the merchant and the artificer, as the merchant 
and artificer has for the labourer, to take their 
commodities and merchandiſe off their hands. 


The impoſition of the yearly Taille, the levying 
of which upon the families is left to the diſcretion 
of a ſet of partial and unjuſt collectors; and that 
on the corporations and pariſhes to the intendants, 
who have not as yet been able to gain a thorough 
knowledge of the ſeveral yearly revenues that are 


properly taxable in each pariſh ; is the occaſion of 


daily thinning the country-places of their inhabi- 

tants, and putting a check to agriculture, by ruin- 
ing every year a great number of taxable families; 
and that, becauſe the richer ſort take refuge in 
towns and cities, fearful of being quickly ruined, 
If they were to remain in the country. 


" Monbeur Colbert, who from his youth, had 
been brought up in the counting-houſe of the 
Maſcari, rich merchants of Lyons, there firſt 
learned thoſe principles of commerce, that more 
immediately regard manufactures; and it is de- 
voutly to be wiſhed, that he had likewiſe been for 
two or three years clerk to ſome rich trader at St. 
Malo ; he would-then haye taken a much better 
method ; in forming his maritime companies, in 
which he made two efſential miſtakes, that we 
ant As; en able to repair. 


1 
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| Firſt, He placed the direQion: of theſe compa- 
nies at Paris, inſtead of placing it at the port where 
the goods were to be ſhipped and unſhipped. 


Secondly, This direction was compoſed of di- 
rectors who were not maritime traders. 


But we have added yet another material fault to 
theſe, in our India company; which is, that our 
directors and ſub- directors have not near the in- 


tereſt in the ſucceſs of our company, that the 


Engliſn and Dutch directors have in the ſuccels 
of theirs. 


In 1658, we were at war with Spain, but then 1 


we had no other war upon our hands. We had 
finiſhed that with the Emperor, ten years be- 
fore, by the treaty of Munſter; and our civil wars 
ceaſed about 1653. Therefore, it is not to be 
wondered that we had the ſuperiority, as well in 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, as in the Pyrenees, and 
in Italy : but our advantages were neither rapid 
nor great; they were not ſuch as could give any 
umbrage to our neighbours, or oblige them to de- 
clare for Spain, to prevent the king of France 
from becoming too formidable a neighbour, 


It would have been evidently againſt the inte- | 
reſt of our neighbours, to have ſeen France grow 
too powerful in acquiſitions, within a very ſhort 

C 2 time ; 
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In the negotiations and intrigues of a court, had 


* 
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time; but it was as clearly their intereſt to ſee it 
impoveriſhing itſelf, and rurining in debt, by an 
expenſive and long war. This very conſideration, 
that our neighbours would not ſuffer a too great or 
ſudden aggrandiſement of our ſtate ought to have 
deterred the council from encreaſing the expences 
of the war. The prime miniſter thought, but with- 


out foundation, that his own private intereſt re- 


quired him to continue the war, though againſt 
the intereſt of the nation; he did not then ſee 


| ſufficiently clear how he might render himſelf 


neceſſary both to the king and the ſtate, by ſet- 
ting on foot, in the interior parts of the kingdom, 


ſeveral eſtabliſhments, that would be of the great- 


eſt advantage to the nation; to whom war is ru- 


inous, and makes her hated by her neighbours. I 


have elſewhere explained four or five of the prin- 
cipal eſtabliſhments: that would be thus advan- 
tagio1 w_ _ 4 | 


Military diſcipline was greatly improved a- 
er us, ſince the duke of Saxe-Wiemar, and 
marſhal Gaſſion commanded our troops; for they 
had learned their profeſſion under the famous Gu- 
-ſtayus Adolphus, king of Sweden, our ally, who 
was killed, about the year 1652, at the battle of 
Lutzen, juſt as he was on the point of entering 
ops eral dominions. 


Cardinal Mazarin, who was trained up wholly 


never 
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never any conception of the great advantages ac- 
cruing to a ſtate, from an extenſive trade by ſea, 
and a numerous and flouriſhing navy ; nor of the 
means of acquiring them. - So that, with the fineſt 
harbours in the world, and with ſubjects the moſt 
brave and the moſt eafily diſciplined, we could 
hardly, in the year 1653, fend ten ſhips of fifty 
guns to ſea; when the Engliſh and the Dutch 
were, each of them ſeparately, able to ſend out ten 
times as many, and of much larger rates. 


Our marine was afterwards carried to a very 
high pitch, while Seignelai, Colbert's ſon had the 
direction of it. In 1688, the king could equip 
an hundred fail, but then we were in want of ſai- 
lors ; the edict of 1685, that drove the Calviniſts 
out of the kingdom, robbeq, us of a great num- 
ber, and in time of peace we carried on a very 
inconſiderable trade by ſea : but nothing is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to train up a number of good failors, as 
an extenſive maritime commerce z accordingly our 
navy has greatly fallen off ſince; and will not be 
able to raiſe itſelf but by flow degrees, to that 
rank it had with that of the Engliſh; who have 
given us an example, by the great ſucceſs that 
has attended the different branches of trade they 
are engaged in by ſea, that commerce is the ſource 
of immenſe riches to a ſtate. 


None of our miniſters have as yet comprehend- 
ed of how great importance, the education of 
C3 youth 
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youth would be to the welfare of the ſtate, if 
they were properly improve&in certain points of 
knowledge of moſt uſe to ſociety ; particularly 
in the practice of goodneſs and beneficence, which 
are without compariſon of greater importance to 
the good of the children, mann 
than ee ee , | 


Cardinal de Richelieu founded a vir "ol that 
ſtill bears the name of Du-pleſſis, which is that of 
his own family. He was at a prodigious expence 
in reſtoring the college for Theology, erected by 
Peter de Sorbonne, where young eccleſiaſtics are 
daily taught to diſpute with acrimony and inſo- 
lence, on queſtions in theology merely, ſpecula- 
tive, inſtead, of diſputing .calmly and mildly who 
ſhould beſt put in practice the doctrine of righ- 
teouſneſs and good works, which are the chief 
ends of religion, and the moſt effectual means of 
forming an happy ſociety, and attaining a future 
life of joy and felioity. Now to allow of diſputes 
in theology, and to erect ſchools purpoſely for 
them, is permitting. a ſet, of men ta labour in 
confounding weak minds, raiſing up errors, and 
giving birth t to hereſies, ſchiſms and parties in a 
ſtate, which, is very oppoſite to ſound policy, that 
always aims at maintaining peace and concord, 
and the prattice of virtue. 


On the contrary, theſe ſchools for theology 
| Would lage been ſulfered to drop off by n 
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till they had become quite extin&, in order to-put 
an end to diſputes upon opinions of no uſe, and to 
encourage thoſe only that tend ro the furtherance 
of virtue, and to raiſe an emulation in endeavout- 
ing after the beſt means to make the people more 
Juſt and beneficent. The government would, at 
once, have been more ſtrengthened thereby, and 
religion rendered more reſpectable, more uniform» 
and more diſpoſed to go hand in hand with a go- 
vernment, that recommended to its ſubjects, a- 
bove all things, the practice of holineſs and Chri- 
ſtian charity. 


Cardinal Mazzrin,'tb-pefpetuate bi name in 
Paris, founded a college there in 1658. It was 
propoſed to him, to reſtore the college of Navarre, 
where there were ſchools for theology; but he was 
careful how he ſought occaſions of giving any ad- 
ditional luſtre to ſuch kinds of ſchools, that are fo 
deſtructive to the public tranquility : he had but 
roo deeply experienced, in the diſputes between 
the Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts, how much it im- 
ported the public peace, to keep the people from 


employing their minds in diſputes of mere ſpecu- 


lation, inſtead of directing them to the practice 
of virtue. But, otherwiſe, he took very little 
thought about the improvement, or finiſhing of 
education, either with regard tothe manners, or that 
knowledge which might be moſt uſeful to the ſtate. 
He had not ſo much as the leaſt idea of it, and 
contented himſelf with leaving his college upon 
| C 4 the 
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the ſame poor plan with that of others. For ex- 
ample, we have ten times more occaſion in the 


courſe of life, for the operations of arithmetic and 


making of plans; and for geography, and an ac- 
quaintance with the hiſtory of eminent perſons ; 
than for- the trivial advantages of making Greek 
and Latin verſes, or forming figures in rhetoric, 
Sc. They teach us, what is of little or no uſe, 
and leave us in ignorance of what is the moſt im- 
portant for us to know. We want citizens, by 


long practice accuſtomed to be juſt, meek, hum- 


ble, patient, civilized and decent: who know how 
to forgive injuries, and have a taſte for true glo- 
ry, and feek after it; who deſpiſe all vain diſtine. 


tions and low pride, and had rather be great in 


talents and virtues, than in the gifts of fortune, 


We want citizens laborious and aſſiduous; and yet, 


generally ſpeaking, our colleges turn out ſuch on- 


ly as are accuſtomed to be impatient, rude and 
indecent, both in their words and actions; who 


think of nothing, but how to accuſe, or to be re- 


venged upon others; who are always running af 
ter the frivolous diſtinction of fine cloaths and 
fine equipages; who ſet more value by riches 
than ſhining talents, or eminent virtues, and pride 
themſelves in being diſtinguiſhed for their nothing- 
neſs, and a dexterity at turning into ridicule eve- 


ry one who is deſirous of attaining the ſummit of 


_ational merit. 
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The French academy was erected by cardinal 
| Richelicu, by letters patent in 1637 3 but in truth, 
the deſign of this eſtabliſhment is very poor for 
one of the greateſt geniuſſes of his time, in com- 
pariſon to what he might have done for the public 
good, by means of a body compoſed of men the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for their parts and underſtand- 
ing; but he wanted both leiſure and lights ſuffi- 
cient to make this the moſt. uſeful ſociety to the 
ſtate. I: has been employed, for near theſe hun- 
dred years, in declaring, that ſuch and ſuch words 
or phraſes, are at preſent, in or out of uſe : but 
uſe and cuſtom is always changing, conſequently 
what is bad, at preſent, may be good fifty years 
hence. Is this now, ſeriouſly ſpeaking, a deſign 
worthy ſo great a politician? The deſign would, 
indeed, have been ſuitable to his character, had 
he obliged this academy of good writers to pro- 
duce every year panegyrics on the moſt illuſtrioug 
of their country-men, on new diſcoveries, uſeful 
inventions, or on the advantages accruing from 
ſuch regulations and eſtabliſhments made in their 
time, as were worthy of being tranſmitted to po- 
ſterity. Then, every member of this academy 
might have ſaid with Pliny the younger: If 
the private rank we hold, will not permit us to 
do things worthy of being written, we will at 
* leaſt, endeavour to write ſuch things as may 
de worthy of being read.” 


This 
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This makes me think, that the two academies 


die now have; the one for the French tongue, 
unt the other of Belles lettres and inſcriptions, 
might be incorporated nn 


0 Ning: 
am nya to . 10 gr +. 
Al planned teadernis wor pop ak tho pro- 
perly achuſted, are undoubtedly the beſt means 
of” bringing to maturity the juſt habits, and the 
Ughits that have been imbibed fromm a good edu- 
cation, and greatly further the perfection of laws, 


| regulations, eſtabliſnments, and uſeful diſcoveries 


in a ſtate; in à word, r 


| W valuable to human reaſon. 


5 2 Nie 


1 | England l, at present governed by George l. 

bf the houſe of Brunſwic. James III. known 
by the name of the Pretender, reſides at Rome, 
at the expence of the Pope. The king his father 
was driven from England, in 1688, for having, 
at the ſolicitation of his queen,'a woman of a 
very narrow genius, endeavoured to eſtabliſh in 
his Kingdom the pope's authority, which the En- 
glich dread as unreaſonable and tyrannical; chief- 


ty on account of the pope's ſetting himſelf up 


for infallible, and equal in authority to the ge- 
neral councils ; and pretending to have a right of 
abſolving the ſubjects from their obedience, and 
oath of allegiance to their ſovereign. The prin- 
ipal thing that king George and his deſcendants 
ans have - 


vv» 
j 
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have to fear, is, that the poſterity of the Preten- 
der ſhould one day make profeſſion of the reli- 
gion of the church of England. In that caſe, the 
eſtabliſhment of the diet of Europe, if it ſhould 
ever be formed, would be the only certain and 
conſtant ſecurity againſt any pretenſions of that 


The Dutch have nothing ſo much at heart as 
encreaſing their trade; - conſequently will the 


more carefully avoid entering into a war, as they 


are not fo ſuſceptible of anger as crowned heads z 
and therefore more inclinable to liſten to what 
makes the 'moſt for their intereſt. 


France is ſomewhat more powerful than the 
Emperor alone; but the intereſt of the French, 
and the inclination of their king, is, to reſtore 


public credit, and eſtabliſh peace in Europe. This 


is, likewiſe, the way of thinking of Cardinal de 
Fleuri, who exerciſes the authority and functionꝭ 
of prime miniſter, without taking the title. 


The Emperor: has no male-children, and in- 
tends to bequeath the whole of his dominions to his 
eldeſt daughter, whom he deſtines for the duke of 
Lorraine, his couſin · german's ſon. He has do- 
minions in Italy, in Flanders, and in Hungary, 
and is ſurrounded with powerful neighbours; ſo 
that it will be greatly his intereſt to form a ge- 


T_T league; that is, the diet of 
Europe, 


* 
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which will be as a guarantee for the 


will. | tot Mo 


Spain is, likewiſe, greatly intereſted, on one 
fide, to ſecure to itſelf America, and to affure 
Don Carlos in the peaceable poſſeſſion of his do- 
minions. Now the ſureſt means of doing this, is, 


to conclude a general defenſive league with all the 


powers in Europe; and, . conſequently, to frame 


and firmly ſecure the. eſtabliſhment of the diet of 
Europe, by ſigning the 6 
3 


FuNDAMENTAL ARTICLES or THE DIET 


or Eon oz. 
eich | | I. 


HAT the ſeveral powers of Exiope; who 
ſhall fign the following articles, ſhall, hence- 


forward engage in a general and perpetual al- 


Firſt, To compoſe the European body of ar- 


Secondly. To procure a full and perpetual ſe- 
eee nenen 


£ 
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"Thirdly, To procure a full and perpetual ſecu- 
rity for the preſervation of their own perſon, and 
that of their deſcendants, on the throne, 


Fourthly, To procure a full and perpetual ſe- 
curity for the preſervation of their dominions and 
rights, in the condition in which they at preſent, 
hold them, agreeable to the lateſt treaties, 


Fifthly, To make a conſiderable diminution 


m their great military expences, that they may 
employ themſelves more uſefully in 
the riches and happineſs of their ſubjects. 


Sixthly, To eſtabliſh all poſſible freedom of trade. 


Seventhly, To have a full and laſting ſecurity 
for the abſolute and perpetual execution of the 
promiſes made to each other, as well thoſe that 


are paſt, as thoſe that are to come, 


Eighthly, To have full ſecurity, that all dif- 
ferences, preſent and future, ſhall be determined 


without having recourſe to war. 


II. 


The members of the European body, in order 
to terminate between themſelves all differences, 
preſent and future, have renounced, „ 
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by renounce for themſelves, and their ſucceſſors, 
the fatal and ruinous method of arms; and do a- 
.  gree' to make uſe only of that of conciliation in 

the diet of Europe, by the mediation of plenipo- 
tentiaries, choſen from the members of the Euro- 
pean body y and that, in caſe, this mediation 
ſhould not prove effectual, they agree to abide 
by the judgment of the other members repre- 

ſented in the diet by their plenipotentiaries, to 
the plurality of voices in a proviſional decree, and 
to the three-fourths of the voices in final judg- 

ment, which is not n five years after 
the — decre. | 


- 


m. 


The nineteen chief powers of Europe ſhall be 


invited to ſign theſe five fundamental articles for 
the forming of the European body, IEG 
5 Firſt, The Emperor; 
a Secondly, The king of France z 
Thirdly, The king of Spain; 
Fourthly, The king of Portugal; 


. Fifthly, The king gd, elector of Ha- 
2 


Wan, F of Holland 
Eighthly; 


1 
6 
1 
1 
I 
1 
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Eighthly, The king of Sweden ; 


Ninthly, The king of Poland, elector of Sa- 
xony ; 


Tenthly, The Crarkia ; 3 

Eleventhly, The king of Naples 1 
Twelfthly, The king of Pruſſia; 
Thirteenthly, The eleftor of Bavaria; 


| _ Fourteenthly, The Elector Palatine ; 


Fifteenthly, The Swiſs Cantons, and their aſ- 
ſociates 3 


Sixteenthly, The Eccleſiaſtical Electors, and 
free cities of the Empire z 


Seventeenthly, The republic of Venice ; 


Eighteenthly, The Pope, Malta, Modena, and 
Geneva, And 


Nineteenthly, The king of Sardinia: 


Each of theſe are to have a voice, and to con- 


tribute according to their reſpective revenues and 


charges, to the common expences, for the ſubſi- 


. ſence of the troops of the general alliance, kept 


on the frontiers z; and this contribution ſhall be 
regulated, at the congreſs by the plurality of the 
voices of the allies, in a proviſional decree, and 
five years afterwards by three-fourths of the voices 
for final determination. 


IV. 
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If any one of the Rue or other ſovereign 


powers, hall refule to abide by the arbitration of 


the diet, and to execute the decrees of the grand 
alliance ; ifhe makes any preparations for war, or 
ſhall endeavour to ſet on foot any negotiations 


| tending to diſunite the allies; the grand alliance 


will regard him as a diſturber of the peace of Eu- 
rope, and act offenſively againſt him, until ſuch 
time as he ſhall accept of the arbitration, execute 


the decree, and give ſecurity for repairing the in- 


jury he has cauſed, and reimburſing che allies for 
the expence of the war. 


| V. 
1 1 agreed, by che members of the European 
body, that their plenipotentiaries ſhall, by the ma- 


jority of voices, in a-proviſional decree, and after 
the term of five years, by three-fourths of the 


voices in final determination, regulate in the per- 


petual diet of Europe, all ſuch articles as they 
_ hall efteem of importance towards procuring a 
more firm union and ſolidity to the body politic 
of Europe; as likewiſe an additional ſecurity for 
| each of its members againſt all future events; 
and alſo. all fuch other advantages as are likely to 
reſult from this perpetual union. Furthermore, 
* no alteration made, in any of theſe 


five 


gg rn 


each other, are much more ſpecious than ſolid 3 


the ſeeds of diſſention and jealouſy between theſe 
allies, in order to diſunite them. There can ne- 


theſe is regulated by the laws, and the judges, 
who are interpreters of the laws, and of all affairs 
between individuals; It is of little. import 
government, whether it be Peter or Paul who has 
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five fundamental articles, vichout the unanimous 


conſent of all the members. | 
© Particular alliances, though fet on foot purely 


for the common defence of ſtates in alliance with 


becauſe a cunning and ambitious prince, who is 
not in the alliance, will eaſily find means to ſow 


ver be any laſting alliance for the ſecurity of the 
ſovereign power, but upon two conditions: 


_ Firſt, Ie muſt be between, all the moſt powerful 
n. 


Secondly, The ally ws have evidently much 


more to fear than to hope, if he withdraws him- 


ſelf from the alliance, that he may . 


ted to ſuch ſeparation, 


Public affairs are of two kinds: the firſt of 


to the 


a right to a thing, provided that each of them 


can eaſily be made ſenſible of what is his right, 


ZA 
ſuits. 


Vol, 1, 9 There 


* rss bverory pissen. 
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* are affairs wich are bnpoltant, but ure 
ed as urgent. Of this kind are 

Bilds and eftabliſlinients'; theſe generally ne- 

Hoes th for a conſiderable time, becauſe the inl- 


tee ys proceed firſt 'vpon What they call 


moſt urgent ; ; ,and that the mo urgent. the? 
0%. Tot leaft ibpottant, ge ny form.” a 
current 17 _ relating to particulars le 
Tek [fig V folicit; 'fo that theſe ſmaller affairs 


p 2 800 all the fitie, and all the attention 


lar the ters who thould likewiſe apply em- 
lyes to the improving and perfectin 12 
eftabliſiments, or is the forming of e ones. 


1 are far which are S+/ I 


thoſe of the" p ic finatices, foreign 
ons, and war. det ge ie pere 


1 — ns: of Judicature, "vil gern 

hey 75 ae commerce, elſucitidh, and the 

may, be faid to diſpatch themſelves, 

2 15 efits'of former bliſhments ; but 

Te "th an the knances, 

Ne Hs "Attendance. 
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5 25 1s who aff under the prime midi 
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the intrigues and cabals between the courtiers, 
who: wealways endeavouting to find fault with 
the miniſter, to get him depoſed 8 and 
ſet up another in his place. 


This ſpecies of private affaity, often divide the 
attention of miniſters, to the great prejudice of 
Public Affairs; for, in order to ſecure their for- 
denes againſt the artifices of their enemies, they 
are obliged to make vſe of ſpies and informer, 
and to humour and manage the favourites, and 
to ſacrifice / juſtice and the intereſt of 
the king and ſtate to private views: but [theſe 
ſorts of affairs are now greatly diminiſhed hy the 
reſolution the king has ſhewn, on ſeveral occa» 
ions, to ſupport the prime 1tminiſter, 


The change of manners in a nation beat 
rr 2 


Fier, Nom de greater riches or porery of 
individuals, and of the ſtate. 


Il. From the perfection of certain arts, calcula: 
ted fe for the greater conveniencies —__—ﬀ- 


u. From the increaſe of certain branches of 


IV. From zee 


&or than pleaſure, or vice v#/d. 


41 V. From 
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VI. This change in the manners is ſometimes 
wrought by a genius of a fanatic turn, abound- 
ing in words. The- fanatics have a victorious elo- 
quence, and, amongſt the ignorant part of the 
eee ee * cha aer. 

LD Kiri 81 Mi a III DAR 108 C3) 

VII. This change _— Manne — 
from a long continuance of wars, whether civil, or 
ſbreigngn. 7 (I: 2 w one 0 221 
+6090 II oO awe 24 

VIII. From dhe mager, 4 « powerful and 
chene nation. 

Den no; ; no 2d L 

IX. New r manners — n eos 
cularly induced by new eſtabliſhments and new 
_ regulations, calculated for. the honour / _ regard 
| ae and une Aub ch 6 ater. 


Man naturally * to be diſtin A 


from his fellows, an d poſts and employs g give 


a ſenſible diſtinction: now if at preſent it hap- 


pens, that to acquire diſtincti 
the kingdom, = ee, 


court, it is not neceſſary for a man to have more vir- 


tues or talents uſeful to the en 


el money Enough to purchaſe chef 
on a £ QU poſs 
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poſts and employs, which are to be ſold to the beſt 
bidder ;- it is not to be wondered at, if riches are 
more eſteemed in our kingdom, than thoſe vir- 
tues and talents which tend to the welfare of the 
nation. But, if ſome prime miniſter, who is an 
honeſt man, ſhall put a ſtop to this deſtructive ve- 
nality amongſt us ; and, in order to fill worthily the 
poſts and employments in the ſtate, ſhall eſtabliſh 
different claſſes of different ages in each profeſſion; 
and that he may know with greater certainty and 
exactneſs, ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by their talents 
and virtues, ſhall ſet on foot and bring to per- 
fection the method of ſcrutiny by commiſſioners z 
he will cauſe a great change in our preſent notions 
of things that are more or leſs valuable, and con- 
ſequently in che manners of the nation. 


X. The military People in 1600 were more ac- 
cuſtomed to the hardſhips and fatigues of war 
than in 1730; the arms they carried for offence 
and defence were more heavy; they eat with the 
ſame degree of pleaſure _— ms RR 
leſs nicety and delicacy. & 20 


XI. As it was a that te 0 0 
battle did not neceſſarily bring on that of a whole 


province, provided there were any fortiſied places 


remaining in it. This obſervation put every 
power upon making new fortifications, that he 
might not be ſtripped of all his dominions by the 
IM fortune of a ſingle day; and as it was found 

D 3 that 


238 Iurrerve roa P4400URyE[ 

chat cavalry was uſeleſs in the attack of theſe places, 
an addition was made to the infantry, and the 
number of the cavalry was retrenched. = 


XII. The courage of our military people is not 
at all impaired ſince 1600, having been conſtantly 
| kept up by foreign wars: | There, is oven at pre- 
ſent, a greater {ſpirit of emulation amongſt the of- 
ficers, becauſe there are a greater number of em- 
ay nen Neale to be given away. 


XIII. But, as in diſtributing theſe pronagtions 
and rewards, the court. has not yet found the ſe- 
eret of conſulting the ſuffrages of each company 
of thirty peers, in the different upper and lowes 
claſſes ; and as the miniſter generally pays a defe- 
rence to the recommendation of a favourite or a 
miſtreſs; or the degree of attachment and con- 
nection that the candidate ſtands in to himſelf, 
we ſee a number of brave and good officers paſſed 
by unnoticed, and perſons preferred of little or 
no worth 4 which is a great diſcouragement to ma- 
ny, and does not a little damp the ſpirit of emu- 
lation amongſt them ; accordingly, we find them 
much leis attentive to the well-diſcharging their 
duty, wr na» vp 1 _ to mi- 

ourite women, and even hangover 
d of miniſters 
* XIV £64 04387; 7 
XIV. From che qumber of places and fond 
, bed af. Aruba gan ly Eprape 
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In TAODUCTORY DISCOURSE: 39 
it is more the intereſt, of every one to ſtudy 
all poſſible ways of pleaſing, and particularly by 


the various kinds of flattery, than in our's. So 
may we affirm, that there is no nation where the 
epurtiers have more the ourſde of politeneſs and, 
$9 reſide more at Paris than at Verſailles, 
D 
municated to the citizens. | 


XV. We muſt nor, — ſuffer ourſelves 


to be deceived.z this politeneſs is wholly external ; 


for. the ſame. men, who pay homage to a favou- 
rite. courtier, who careſs, praiſe and flatter him to 
his face, are ready to play him ſome trick the 
— — and do him an ill office with the 
king, or the miniſter. But indeed, few, except 
the provincials, are now-a- days to be impoſed 

— amy ered. N Ping 


Moe rodent eee 
light. this ſpecies of court-coin, the outward po- 
liteneſs of ſpeech and manners, may be, it it 


nevertheleſs of great uſe in our worldly com- 


merce, and, we ſhould not balance between the 
neceſſity of a mutual deception, by a few polite 
words, and that of ſaying ſomething diſagreeable 
to one another every day, by diſcovering our ſen- 
timents ſuch as they really are. It is much better 
ſuffer ourſelves to be thus deceived, allowing 
vary 8 * — 


* 
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conſiderably from the nominal value of theſe pro- 
an | 


XVII Nor is it at al ſurpriſing, that the body 
of courtiers ſhould be well practiced in the arts of 
diſſimulati on and falſhood ; for, without it, it 
would be impoſſible for them to live upon genteel 
terms with people, with whom they muſt be eve- 
ry moment ſharing ſomething or another, as poſts, 
employs, governments, friendſhips and favours ; 
how would there be any living together, where e- 
very one thinks himſelf more worthy than his 
competitor, if it was not for impoſing upon each 
other now and chen oy an outſide of — 


XVIII. Our at. like SRO women of 


middling underſtandings, are very fond of dreſs 
and ſhew: they ſet the examples to other ladies 
and to the courtiers ; and it is a merit at court to 
appear better and more magnificently dreſſed than 
others. Lewis XIV. had imbibed this taſte from 
his infaney, and every one was deſirous of diſtin- 
guiſhing themſelves, by improving upon the fa- 
ions; numbers carried theſe ſort of expences 
to great exceſs; and had rather be notorious 
for the moſt ſcandalous injuſtice to their eredi- 
tors, chan not to have the pleaſure of being di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the richneſs or good taſte of their 
cloaths a fine diſtinction indeed ] but as they 
daes their 2 thok by whom they were 
SBI ambitious 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed, knew nothing of 
the injuſtice they did their creditors ; and they, on 
their ſide, gave themſelves very little concern bow 
r r 


XIX. The cxjieiices of the table, houſe and 
furniture, are carried much greater lengths than 
they were ſixty or ſeventy years ago; and theſe 
expences and indulgencies will in all probability 
continue to increaſe, becauſe every day produces 
ſome new improvement in arts; and as the great- 
er part of the rich cannot diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by the exertion of talents which they have not; 
they are willing to diſtinguiſh themſelves by what 
they have, their riches, 


The rich man, who is ſurrounded by a num- 
ber of ſervants,: and lives in a magnificent houſe, 
is frequently weak enough to imagine himſelf of 
much more importance than his neighbour, who 
is a man of virtue and talents, but cannot procure 
theſe things, becauſe he is not rich: this is cer- 
tainly judging like the common people; and it is 
ſurpriſing to ſee how many people of quality, for 
want of a good underſtanding, are in this reſpect, 
n very low people. 


XX. Coaches were invented at the beginning 
of the laſt century; and there were, at that time, 
not above an hundred' in all Paris, and thoſe 
chiefly for the uſe of the ladies: the * 


— 
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made uſe, of ng other kind of carriage than ſaddle- 
horſes. and as Paris, in 1658, was but very igdif- 
fercntly. payed, and there were not a ſufficient 
number of carta tp clear all the ſtreets of their 
dirt; it was hardly poſſible to paſs in the city, o- 
therwiſe than on horſeback, or in boots ; ang; the 
_ boos and gilt ſpurs, wert kept on even at com- 
= is and thoſe who had neither borſes 
. made their viſits in white 
Coaches, with glaſſes in the front, 
yere inyented abgut gighty years 
82 ang the late prince de Conde bropght one of 
7 


glaßs-coaches with him from Bruſſels about 
& Fear 1660, Since chat time, there have been 


great improvements and additions made to theſe 
equipages, both for ornament and conveniency : 


theſß carriages. have been; very inſtrumental in, in- 
copraging luxury. and effeminacy. Such ſort of 
— tend greatly, to, impair, the health 
fro 990 of. the body, by depriving it of its 


370 it is, ne the diſuſe, of bgdj- 
increaſe of high living, that 
Ya e 0 ee de _— 
80 lainte 1 VE haye prevailed. 
* 125 © of da and forpune. 


Cans During the civil wars, every body v wore 
eee and gentlemen; at che 

Y 2 of the middling people, in 
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br when u gentlemen, or for 
a Sams rank, put on a 


ſword 
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ſword likewiſe by way of diſtinction: they have 

kept it fipce as an article of dreſs, and wear it to 
this day even in the churches, and at their viſits, 
though in time of profound peace, which is 
very ridiculaus ; for it certainly is full as ab- 
ſurd to carry a ſword to church as a muſquet: 
every one knows, that this cuſtom of wearing a 
ſword in the city is liable to many inconvenien- 
cies; beſides, the gentleman is no longer diſtin- 
guiſhed by it from his valet· de - chambre. Theſe 
remains of our civil wars ſtill continue amongſt 
us, but we ſhall ſoon ſee the ſwords go out with 
the boots and gilt ſpurs ; but firſt of all we ſhould 
have ſome things, in the dreſs, to diſtinguiſh the 
nobleman from the tavern-kceper; as, for in- 
ſtance, a ſmall white flower of ſilk, embroidered 
and ſewed to the coat. 


XXII. About the year 1648, cards were firſt 
introduced at court. Cardinal Mazarin was 2 
ſkilful gameſter, and played very deep: be ſoon 
brought the king and queen-regent to play z and 
then it was who ſhould be foxemolſt io make their 
court by playing ; games of chance, were ſoon made 
choice of in preference to others. Whole nights 
were ſpent, and vaſt ſyms loſt at play; and ga- 
ming, that might have ſerved as an amuſement and 
unbending, taken in moderation, became a ſerious 
occupation, and a paſſion deſtructive both to health 
and fortune, What was ſtill more deplorable, the 
practice of card-playing, which had paſſed from 

the 


Pd 
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the camp to the court, as quickly paſſed from the 
court to the city, and from the capital to all the 
little towns in the provinces. Before that, there 
was ſome converſation ; people inſtructed one ano- 
ther; they read, and the reading of ancient and 
modern books furniſhed them with ſubjects to 
talk upon. The mind and memory wete both 
more frequently exerciſed ; but the people had, 
for ſome time, been gradually dropping the gym- 
naſtic diverſions, ſuch as tennis, the mall, billiards, 
Oe. which made them grow more enervate, un- 
healthy, and ignorant; leſs polite, and more dis- 

Hpated. | | 


XXIII. The women, who had hitherto wb 
made themſelves reſpected, now accuſtomed the 
men to treat them with little or no deference, by 
iving them their companies all night at play; 
Fed ently too they were under the neceſſity of 
borrowing money of them, eirher to pay what they 
had loſt, or to enable them to carry on the game; 
and it is well known how eaſy and complying they 
muſt neceſſarily be to thoſe who laid them under 
ſuch obligations: indeed, women do not only greatly 
embarraſs their affairs by gaming, but it engroſſes 
their attention ſo entirely, that rather than leave 
la, they will negle& the moſt important articles in 
the: management of their families, the education 
of their children, and every other conſideration 
ons | and this 1 9 57 way of 
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life, not unfrequently diſpoſes them to thoughta E 
ſeparation. from their huſbands. 


XXIV. Nor are the men, who are profeſſed 
gameſters, more proper to govern a family than 
the women; on the contrary, as they have the 
diſpoſal of the wealth of the family, they have 
it in their power to ruin it more ſpeedily. The 
practice of gaming is a fatal diſorder in the body 
politic: many attempts have been made to baniſh 
games of chance, but I fancy, in order to get 
rid of them effectually, it will be neceſſary to for- 
bid playing at cards altogether be it ever ſo tri- 
fling or moderate ; becauſe it is more difficult to 
get over a long habit of moderate playing, than to 
put a total ſtop to it at once; therefore this requires 
a great ſhare of ſteadineſs and reſolution in the go- 
verning power: a thing rare to be met with) 


XXV. The ſale of poſts and employments has 
taken from us moſt of the emulation, we for- 
merly had, of acquiring the talents and qualifi- 
cations neceſſary to attain them. As nothing but 
money is now wanting to make a man a counſel- 
lor, a preſident, or a maſter of requeſts, and birth 
and qualifications are things of no weight, the 
| ſon of a financier, or a rich merchant, though 
without either virtue or talents, will be preferred 
to a poſt in the ſtate before even_ a nobleman of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, who has not mo- 
ney ſufficient to purchaſe it, This begets * 

k e 


6 Aber Dritbus ge, 
Fils: BA, It encteaſes the number uf financiers, 


which introduces uſury and : ſecondty, 
The children of creditable merchants, inſtead of 


Cottinwing the bnitnierce, cartzed vn by'thiir fa- 
5 ſucbeſs to the advantage of the nation, 
"throw thefnfelves into the long robe: and in 
"this unhappy. channel do the honours and em- 
Ploymichis in in the magiltracy,” at preſeut How. 


cyl. The” fine pellen Ur veadlity begun in 
Lo year 1650, to extend itſelf to the employs in 
the army; i age, experience, long ſervice, approv- 
. courage, and talents were no longer required 
to make a colonel. Money was all that was want- 
ed: thoſe Places i in the church immediately about 
*the ing s perſon were ſold in the ſume manner; 
ny, we Ws the like Thanieful- practice Introduced 
even into the marine aiid the Artillery; and it will 
one day proye a principal $ of the overthrow of 
"the monarclly, unfeſs the kingin hiswiſdom applies 
a ſpeedy Temedy to the fatal diſorders cauſed by 
Aus Vena Uiſt#burion of p6ſts arid ethploytnetits. 


At *Pvdryone who has the leuſt thought, * 
Pon reflection, on theſEthings thar-areiof mbſt 
Importance to dur happineſs; carmot bur now trat 

| the chief means of avoiding puniſhiment, dhd'obrain- 

| "Ing  felicity heteafter, are co u difffeaſing Gdd 

y "&ditig *afly "Hart or injuſtice ta our Hüfband, 


JT ii wife, Gur ſervaſits, our miſtergor dur neighbour; 


" and Teeviidly,'to endeavdur to pleaſe Hm by doing 
- them 
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Atributed to cure us of cheſe debauches, were che 
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them all the good that is i our power : and yet 
from the effect bf the old cuſtoms of our forefa- 
ther,” cüftoms wHith were originally derived from 
the "IFndrante" of Early ages, the people negle&t 
cheſe two *elitiitlal means, to give into other 
Which fre Tafinſtely/lefs eficacigus ; ſuch as a num 
her of cerenibnies, 18ng-winded | prayers, faſtings, 
pilgrithages, Fc. which can produce no kind of 
advantage, either to the poor, the ignorant, br 
our neighbotirs, nor make any atonement for 
faults eoctimitted, But, I hope, theſe outwiril 
trappings bf religion will daily fall off, and thut 
an exact oþſervatice-of juſtice, and the practier f 
mutual beneficehce "wil prevail in their ſtead, in 


proportion as univerſaPreaſon Thall take growth 


amongſt men, and the dominion of fanaticiſin, 


| the vffipring of the indientignorance of our ford: 


fathers loſe ground amongſt us. 


XXVIII. Tavern-debauches have been carried 
to a feat length; but this pernieious cuſtom is 
greatly worn off, ſince thoſe of the moſt undet- 
Rtatiding” have” taken to ut each "other's 
houſes; and no longer pique themſelves upon the 
' beaftly and fooliſh merit of toſliig off whole pail- 
fulls of wine like am elephant; "What greatly con- 


ſudden deaths of à number of theſe drunkards in 
the flower of their age, "after Having Joſt all taſte 
Sree Reving Liquors. | 


XXIX. The 
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2 XXIx. The. bond means of indulging the p- 
petites, with which Paris abounds, have greatly 
corrupted our youth. The generality of them be- 
early to have a, diſtaſte for labour and applica- 
tion, and throw x themſelves i into. the arms of plea- 
ſure; becauſe our laws are not yet arrived to that 
| degree of wiſdom, which recompences by ſuitable 
rewards and honours, ſuch who diſtinguiſh them- 
_ ſelves from their fellows by works of public utili- 
;tx3..and it is particularly with a view to this, that 
.L haveendeavoured, by my writings, to bring a- 
out among us, the eſtabliſhment of the. ſcrutiny 
by peers, hen the filling up. of places i in the 
higher claſſes from the maſt deſerving of the lower 
c claſſes are in queſtion; or when honours or:pen- 
bons are to be diſtributed to the moſt deſerving 
perſons in each company of thirty of each claſs. 


XXX. and Laſtly, Our learned men, for cheſe 
laſt eighty years, have very much given into re- 
ſearches that are of very little uſe to the ſciences; 
our bright, geniuſſes have been at great pains in 

diligently obſerving thoſe things that rendered their 
works more agreeable and entertaining: we have 
but juſt begun to diſcover, that it is not ſufficient 
for them barely to pleaſetheir readers, but that they 
mult. likewiſe, be more uſeful to them than other 


authors, either ancient or modern. Theſe gentle 


men have, indeed, procured their cotemporaries 
 . ® momentary pleaſure z 32 
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them have not ſufficient diſcernment, to find that 
the buſineſs of their writings. is not ſo much to 
diſpute with thoſe of their own claſs on the mind, 
and the beauty of the mind, the penetration of 
the mind; or on memory embelliſhed with a num- 
ber of curious facts; but to diſpute on thoſe works 


that produce the moſt ſolid and durable advan- 
tages to the ſtate, ſo as not only to encreaſe the hap- 
pineſs of their cotemporaries, but likewiſe to add 
conſiderably to that of poſterity ; but in this re- 
ſpect our reaſon is ſtill very weak. 


Lewis XIV. attained his twentieth year the 
fifth of September 1658. The queen, his mo- 
ther, had cauſed him to be declared of age in par- 
liament, the ſeventh of September 1651, when he 
was only thirteen years and one day old. But this 
declaration was a matter of mere form; for there 
was no alteration made in the miniſtry; only the 
words, -By advice of the queen regent, &c. were left 
out in the decrees of council, and in the edicts and 


declarations; but ſhe continued to govern the ſame 
as before, under the king's name, and cardinal 


Mazarin to act as prime miniſter under her autho- 
rity. It was natural for the queen and the cardinal 
to be deſirous of keeping the adminiſtration as loug 
in their hands as poſſible; and to that end, they 
could do, nothing better than to leave the king to 
amuſe himſelf, and paſs his time, in ſuch diver- 
ſions as were ſuited to his age: thus he became of 


3 eſtranged to all kind of applica- 
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tion to public affairs as they could poſſibly deſire. 
K is not to be wondered at, if in ſuch a ſituation 
he was ſtartled at the notion of buſineſs, and the 
trouble inſeparable from a continued attention. 
Accordingiy, though already turned of his ewen- 
tieth year, he thought of nothing but balls, maſ- 
querades, tournaments, plays, hunting, cards, dice, 
or engaging in little Jove-intrigues. He was hand- 
ſome, portly, well-made, mild and polite, and ap- 
more inclinable to a paſſion for women 
than e cardinal Mazarin had ſent for his 
nieces, the Mancini, from Italy. The eldeſt, who 
was afterwards martied to the conſtable Colonna, 
a gay, lively, witty, forward girl, greatly pleaſed 
the king. She was about ſeventeen, well-made, 
| had a pretty ſhape, and a face tolerably handſome. 
She was the king's firſt paſſion, and he would have 
deſired nothing better than to have married her, 
could Anne of Auſtria ever have conſented to give 
her the preference to her niece Maria Thereſa, in- 
fanta of Spain. It was a great misfortune to the 
ſtate, that the queen had taken fo Nttle care to en- 
gage the king's attention to matters of govern- 
ment, when he was arrived at an age for it, as a 
means of ſtrengthening his underftanding ; - he was 
not ſo much as inſpired with'a tafte for reading 
even of hiſtory, which is almoſt the only way by 
which kings may be made acquainted with their 
faults, and their duties, by fetting before their eyes 
the faultsand misfortunes of princes lie themſelves. 
The king's underſtanding was not the moſt lively, 
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or extenſive, few however had a more 
juſt one; but unhappily, for want of reading, he 
had no other way of profiting by the knowledge of 
others than by converſation, Therefore good and 
well digeſted memorials, relating to the ſeveral 
parts of the kingly office, could be of no ſervice 
to him; and reading, that only method of ſtreng- 
thening the underſtanding, and rendering it more 
comprehenſive, was, unhappily for him and for 
us, abſolutely uſeleſs rowards making him a good 
king. The mind, like the body, acquires ſtrength 
only by early and continued exerciſe, and being 
accuſtomed to a greater or leſs degree of applica- 
tion and long attention to one ſubject : the great- 
er and more conſtant the attention is, the greater 
will be the ſtrength of the underſtanding. The 
king's education was ſuch as never gave him room 
for a ſerious attention to any ſubject; when he 
grew weary of one, he changed it for another: ſo 
that it is no wonder, that the ſmalleſt degree of 
attention was irkſome to him. Now, as he was ne- 
ver under the leaſt reſtraint from his maſters, he uſed 
to change frequently, conſequently. could not attain 
that exalted ſtrength of underitanding that can on- 
ly proceed from continued application. He rea- 


dily liſtened to facts that he could comprehend 
with eaſe, and would even repeat them again with 


grace ; but for arguments, eſpecially ſuch which 
depend upon thoſe d priori they ſurpaſſed the pow- 
er of his underſtanding, becauſe he had never ac- 


eva 7 and as he could not 
readily 
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 - readily comprehend a chain of argumentation, 
he never conceived in its full force what he did 


not conceive immediately. This is the extent of 
a middling capacity ; but as, in the main, he was 
reſolute and determined in what he once made his 
will, on this ſide he had ſomething great in his 
character: and, in this kind of obſtinacy and re- 
ſolution, he ſurpaſſed moſt of his predeceſſors and 


cotemporaries. I call, by the name of obſtinacy, 


that unwearied deſire he had to aggrandize himſelf 
by the arts of war, and to ſhew ſtrangers the juſt 
and extenſive idea he had of them, and what he was 


able to do in point of pomp and fhew ; ſo that it 


is not to be wondered at, if thoſe arts that depend 


upon parade, eſpecially the military, were brought 


two ſo high a degree of perfection in France during 
his reign. Would to heaven, that for his glory 
and our happineſs, he had had as earneſt a deſire 
of maintaining peace in Europe, and encreaſing 
riches and good eſtabliſhments at home! but he 
nad not the leaſt notion of this nen of becom- 


ing great. 


The court is compoſed of a prodigious number 
of people, in continual expectations of the gifts 
and favours, that are in the diſpoſition of the 
crown: there were, every day, abbies, biſhoprics, 
governments, poſts, penſions, and other things to 
give away; but, for want of a ſure rule to know 
thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed - for national 
merit, and as every ching was given to the re- 


3 commendation 
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commendation of ladies, miniſters and favourites, 
the palace was filled with a ſet of courtiers wholly 
attentive to pleaſing the queen- mother, the king 
her ſon, cardinal Mazarin the prime minifter, the 
court-favourites, and the friends of theſe favou- 
rites z but, at the ſame time, let no occaſion flip 
of dexterouſly ruining or ſupplanting thoſe they 
looked upon as their rivals. Abundance of com- 
plaiſance and good breeding, and very little pro- 
bity and ſincerity is the general character of cour- 
tiers; for perſons of probity, and ſuch who prefet 
virtue to the gifts of fortune, make very bad cour- 
ters : they are quickly ſupplanted; for it is the 
fate of honeſt men, who themſelves never attack 
the bad or deceitful, to be always ſeeretly attack - 
re the envious ne the w > af 


* the king had very lirtle inflience'i in the di- 
ſtribution of favours, during the cardinal's mini- 
ſtry, his favourites were continually inſinuating 
to him motives for taking the management of af. 
fairs into his own hands; and happily the intereſt- 
ed views of his flatterers brought him by degrees, 
to reſolve to apply himſelf to his kingly occupa- 
tion. Though he did ſcarcely any thing by his 
own authority, and might be ſaid to act only by 
way of ſolicitation and requeſt with the queen and 
the cardinal; yet the courtiers had remarked in 
him a great firmneſs and reſolution; conſequently 
that he had the ſame in regard to the confidence 
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he ſhewed in the abilities of cardinal Mazarin. 
This ſingle notion that they by degrees imbibed, 
of the king's reſolute diſpoſition, of which he had 
given proofs, from the time he had attained his 
ſeventeenth or eighteenth year, diſſipated by lit- 
th and little the views of the malcontents and 
factious part of the kingdom; they no longer 
thought of diſturbing the public quiet, under pre- 
tence of the king's authority being abuſed by the 
miniſter, to the prejudice of the nation's intereſt : 

they knew, that the king was unalterable in his 
determinations, and that as he appeared reſolved 
to ſupport his miniſter, he would do it to the very 
utmoſt. He inherited this firmneſs from his fa- 
ther, the late king Lewis XIII. who, in the like 
manner, ſupported cardinal de Richelieu his prime 
miniſter ; and to this firmneſs alone were owing 
the ſucceſſes of his reign.” And, it may be af- 
firmed, that if Anne of Auſtria had, during her 
regency, ſhewed a little more / firmneſs, and even 
reſentment, upon certain occaſions, inſtead of be- 
traying a fearfulneſs and inconſtancy, her govern- 
ment would have been always peaceful and un- 
diſturbed ; but ſurrounded as ſhe was by a ſet of 
either fearful or artful women, ſet on by factious 
and diſcontented perſons, it was hardly poſſible for 
her to govern otherwiſe than ſhe did. An Engliſh 

is a rarity Ty women. 


There 
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There did not wane for factious perſons in the 
court ; but fear prevented them from making any 
progrefs : and had they even been able to place 
Monstzux the king's only brother at the head 


of a party, they could never have expected any 


ſolid advantage from it. Thus cardinal Mazarin 
continued in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the reins 


of government till his death, through the king's 
indolent but reſolute character. 


The king at this time made up for his little ap- 
plication to public affairs, by ſhewing, as his fa- 


ther had done before him, a firm confidence in 


the man who took this application and trouble up- 
on him in his ſtead : but will ſhew us how far the 
ſequel, the king could apply himſelf to buſineſs 
upon the death of cardinal Mazarin, and with 
what ſucceſs. 


My principal view in theſe Annars is to 
point out the perfections and defects of mankind 
in their political ſyſtems, and not in their mora- 
lity. It ſhould be his intention who writes the life 
of a great man to encreaſe his reader's happineſs 
by forming him, ſo as to make the rule he fills 
in life uſeful to his country; to inſpire him with a 
more ardent deſire of virtue, by painting the re- 
wards due to ſucceſs, which ſprings from talents 
and virtue, Now the hiſtorian, or rather the po- 
E 4 litical 
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litical Journaliſt looks , than the emolument 
of particular readers, he aims at encreaſing the 
happineſs of. his country. by pointing out for imi- 
tation to the chief; rulers the excellencies of their 
predeceſlgrs;. by remarkipg to them their miſcar- 
riages, which they ſhall thus in like ace 
5 taught to avoid. £140 it WS; 
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" ” Hs this time France 22006 on the war with 
A ſuperiority againſt the Emperor ; but this 
ſuperiority was not conſiderable enough 


to give any great alarm to its neighbours. The 


Prince de, Conde, one of the moſt famous generals 


of his time, and firſt prince of the blood, had 
very imprudently, and indeed very unjuſtly, de- 
ſerted his native country, to put himſelf at the 
head of the enemy's forces. In Juſtification of this 
revolt he complained, that the queen and the prime 
miniſter cardinal Mazarin, in the diſtribution of 
places and favours, had ſhewed very little regard 
to the people of his recommendation, But the caſe 
was really this, the officers of his houſhold, who 
were for making the moſt of his credit at court, 
were not to be ſatisfied with all the favours he 
could ' procure for them; but were ſtill urging 
— to make other demands, and then to com- 
plain, 
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plain, if he chanced to be refuſed what he aſked. 
Thus the chief ſource of his misfortunes was, that 
he did not fee in time, that it was by his own 
friends and dependents that he was ſet againſt the 
government, and that they only made uſe of him 
to ſerve their own intereſts. It is true, that the 
prime mipiſter was. timorous, and eaſily frightened 
by the ptince's menaces: accordingly the officers 
and dependents of this latter found it their intereſt 
to irritate him as much as poſſible againſt the car- 
dinal, and then make his diſcontent public. By 
theſe means they raiſed a diſturbance in the court, 
and obliged . che miniſter to take ſome ſteps unfa- 
vourable to the prince's liberty, who by this time 
was ſhrewdly ſuſpected of no lefs a crime tharyaim- 
ing to deſtroy the government at the expence of 


the public tranquility. 


. do nat ſee, POR RF perſonal. cauſe of 

complaint againſt the court, unleſs he pretended 
to a right of governing himſelf in the capacity 
| of regent, to the prejudice of the queen-regent 
the. king's mother : a pretention equally unjuſt 
and abfard z therefore ought he not to have run 
the riſque of lighting up the flames of civil war 
in the bowels of his country. to revenge his dome- 
aud For doubtleſs the putting himſelf at the 
_ hea ead of the malcontents was a very unjuſtifia- 

ble act; but he was paſſionate, and his reſent- 
ment would not let him. obſerve the great inju- 
tice he committed, in departing from his obedi- 
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ence to the queen regent; for had he himſelf been 
regent would he not have conſidered ſuch a revolt 
as very unjuſt? Such were the effects of the ban- 
dage that paſſion drew over his eyes. As he was 
naturally fiery and impatient for want of a good 
education, his dependents had the leſs difficulty 
co rouſe him to reſentment againſt the queen-regent 
and the cardinal ; accordingly he unhappily found 
himſelf engaged to act againſt juſtice and his 
country's peace, who from his rank and birth 
ought to have been its chief prop and ſupport. 
Though poſſeſſed of the moſt ſhining military ta- 
lents he had little or no ſucceſs all the time of his 
revolt; and he had been beaten this very many 
marſhal Turenne. 


The Engliſh had hitherto remained ſtrictly neu- 
tral between France and Spain; but'cardinal Ma- 
zarin managed matters fo well by his negotiations 
that he prevailed on them to declare for France, 
by offering to aſſiſt them in taking Dunkirk from 
the Spaniards ; they were in hopes, that by being 
in poſſeſſion of this port, they ſhould be able to 
make themſelves maſters of the Channel, and keep 
the Dutch in awe, whoſe trade had for ſome years 
greatly over-powered their own : accordingly the 
Engliſh promiſed on their part a fleet of twenty 
ſhips of war, ſufficient to block up Dunkirk, and 
landed an army of fix thouſand men at Calais. 
The foregoing year we had taken the fort of Mar- 
dyke, which was neceſſary towards making the 
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approaches to Dunkirk, and as the prince eaſily 
gveſſed we had a deſign upon that place, he for- 
got nothing to put it in a condition to ſtand a 
ſiege. The Spaniards on the other ſide had pla- 
ced a very ſtrong garriſon in it, commanded by 
che marquis de Lede one of their beſt generals; 
and what made this undertak ing ſtill more difficult, 
was the certainty that the Spaniard, would do their 
ujmolt to ſuccour it, and oblige;us if poſſible: to 
 Faiſe the ſiege: and that the prince. de Copde, who 
Was at that time their head general, would hazard 
every thing to ſucceed. Theſe difficulties were great, 
and to ſurmount them required not only a great 
number of troops hut above all. a general fit ta be 
oppoſed to the prince: that is, one as much di- 


ſtinguiſned for valour and reputation as himſelf, 


hut ane of fuperior ſkill and foreſight in eandyet- 
ing a difficult and tedious enterprize, No one of 
our; generals paſſeſſed theſe qualifications in a de- 
gree equal to marſnal Turenne; and it was a ſpec- 
tacle worthy the attention of all Europe, and eſꝑe- 
| cially of all. military people, to behold two the 
greateſt generals upon earth preparing, the one to 
take Dunkirk, and the other to relieve it. The 
king, who was now twenty years old, had a great 
deſire to command in perſon on this occaſion, but 
the queen mother and .the, prime miniſter, who 
bad always a great influence over him, diſſuaded 
him from it. So the court remained at Calais, 
vhich · is not above eight leagues diſtant from Dun- 
Sis: and the king contented himſelf with viſiting 
che the 
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the ſiege from time to time, to inſtruct himſelf by 
obſerving the diſpoſitions of the camp, and the 
nature of the attacks. The place, though cloſely 
blocked up by ſea and briſkly attacked by land, 
made a very vigorous defence; and as the garri- 
fon was numerous, the marquis de Lẽde made ſe- 
veral ſallies, in order to retard the progreſs of the 
works, and to give the Spaniards time enough to 
march to its relief. 


At length the day came, in which the prince de 
Conde and Don John of Auſtria drew near to ſuc- 
*cour the place. Marſhal Turenne knew perfectly 
well, that however good the lines of contravalla- . 
tion were, it is generally more for the advantage 
of the beſiegers, to abandon, their lines than to 
wait for the enemy's attacking them. He accor- 
dingly quitted his, having only a ſufficient num- 
ber of troops to cover the works againſt the gar- 
riſon, and marched forward to meet the prince. 


The two armies, nearly equal in number, being 
drawn out in order of battle, Don John, who 
commanded to the right towards/the ſea, found 
himſelf ſtationed directly over-againſt Lockhart, 
at the head of his ſix thouſand Engliſh, who fell 
| briſkly upon the Spaniſh infantry in the trenches 
they had thrown up. | Theſe however defended 
their poſt with ſuch ſucceſs, that the Engliſh began 
to give way, when the French horſe of the leſt 
wing having broken the cavalty of the Spaniards 
right 
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right wing next the ſea, now took their infantry 4 
in flank, -and by that means gave the Engliſh an ( 
eaſy opportunity of breaking into the trenches, 
and then victory began to declare in favour of the 
French. 


The Prince on his fide had gained ſome little ad- 
vantage with his left wing over marſhal Turenne ; 
but being informed of what had happened to Don 
John on the right, he immediately flew thither, 
where he found the troops broken and in confu- 
fion, and could never bring them to form again: 
the urmoſt he could do was by putting himſelf, 
with great reſolution and courage, at the head of 
the cavalry, to ſtop the French for a while, and 
give the Spaniards an opportunity of retiring with 
leſs loſs; but no ſooner had he quitted his left wing 
than' the right of the viſcount of Turenne gain- 
ed the ſuperiority, and victory declared for the 
French. | 


Sa 


It is impoſſible to conceive the deſpair of the 
Prince de Conde, in finding himſelf ſo compleatly 
beaten by marſhal Turenne; nor the marſhal's joy 

at having had ſo fine an opportunity of trying 
his ſkill with ſucceſs againſt that of ſo great a 
captain : however he ſpoke in the modeſteſt terms 
of what he himſelf had done, and gave the moſt 
willing commendations to the enemy's merits ; 
and in particular to the ſurpriſing valour of the 
Engliſh, the good conduct of their general, and 
the 
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the great kill and courage of the Prince de 
Conde. 


A few aye after eben hommalnibde 
was killed in a ſally: he was greatly cenſured 
for taking the command on ſuch an occaſion; for 
bravery, which is ſo commendable on certain oc- 
caſions, becomes blameable, when exerted impru- 
dently. Now it is certainly very imprudent for 
the governor of an important place to perform 
the functions of an inferior officer; every one 
ought to have his proper ſtation, and all goes well 
when each perſon fully diſcharges the duties of his 
reſpective poſt. The town capitulated ſoon after 
the death of its governor. 


The king paid a viſit to his new conqueſt be- 
fore he delivered it up to the Engliſh, who on 
their ſides reſtored to him the fort of Mardyke; 
the fatigue he had undergone, and the heat of the 
ſun, which had beat upon his head all the day, 
threw him into a very dangerous diforder on his 
return to Calais ; his phyſicians loſt hopes of him, 
the town, court and army were already in tears, 
at the near proſpect of loſing a prince ſo amiable, 
not only in point of perſon, but for his ſweetneſs 
and affability of manners, and of whom the peo- 
ple had formed the moſt pleaſing hopes, as one 
whoſe reign would be the happieſt they had N 
long time experienced. 


= Things 
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Things were in this ſituation, when an old phy- 
ſician came in haſte, and juſt at the right time 
gave him the emetic powder, a vomit very little 
known or uſed at that time: this ſaved him, and 
the ee deſpair was turned to univerſal joy. 


troops took Bergues, Furnes, Dixmude, Oude- 
nard, Menin, Ypres and way It was aſto- 
niſhing, that after ſo compleat a Victory we could 
not gain more ground; but the reaſon was, that 
theſe places lay ſo near to each other, that they 
formed as it were a double barrier. Now it was 
neceſſary to reduce theſe before we could proceed 
farther; for by leaving them in our rear, parties 
might have been detached from the garriſons to 
intercept our convoys with proviſions, for want 
of which the army could not have proceeded. By 
this the king ſaw plainly, that had it not been for 
the great number of ſtrong holds, his army 
would in conſequence of a ſingle victory have re- 
duced all Flanders in a month's time; and then 
he firſt began to perceive that the chief means to 
ſupport a ſtate, in troubleſome times, is to lay out 
every year, during peace, conſiderable ſums upon 


fuortifications, and he followed this wiſe maxim in 


the ſequel by building ſeveral new places, and 
greatly improving the fortifications of the, old 
ones, | | 
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The Spaniards were likewiſe on the defenſive in 

Catalonia, and in the Milaneſe; the imperial 
| branch of the houſe of Auſtria had its hands tied 
| by the treaty of Munſter, and dared not to afford 1 
any ſuceours to that of Spain, for fear of drawing 
upon itſelf the Swedes, and all the proteſtant 
princes of the empire, who were the guarantees 
of this treaty. The ſenſe of this diſagreeable ſu- 
periority, and the birth of a ſon, induced Philip 
IV. to conclude a peace, and offer his eldeſt daugh- 
ter in marriage to Lewis XIV. The queen- regent 
paſſionately deſired this alliance for the king her 
ſon, and would gladly have given up a number 
of places to bring it about, The Spaniards, who 
had artfully diſcovered the earneſt deſire the queen 
had for this match, eaſily conſoled themſelves 
for their preſent loſſes, ſecure of recovering them 
all again by a peace that we were likely to pur- 
chaſe on very dear terms. The cardinal was no 
leſs deſirous of the match, but then he was not 
willing that i it ſhould coll the king ſo many places: 
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young king 's participation, he cauſed a report to 


= be ſpread, that her majeſty, finding it impoſſible | 
n to bring about this marriage with her niece upon 
in riaſinable terms, and being deſirous to have the | | 
d king married, who was now turned of his twen- 
Ia tieth year, had thoughts of eſpouſing him to the 
| eldeſt. princeſs of Savoy. This report together I 
with the news that the court of France and trat 
he Vol. I. F ' of 
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of Savoy purpoſed making each of them a journey 
to Lyons, ſoen reached Madrid, as the cardinal 
| had deſired : upon which the Spaniſh council fear- 
idg that this journey te; Lyons was in good car- 
neſt intended to bring about the king's mar- 
riagez-- and that if ſuch a marriage ſhould take 
Place, France would never reſtore any part of 
what ſhe. had conquered from the cron of Spain, 
but would on the contrary very ſpeedily: make ma- 
ny mare;; immediately diſparched · Pimentel, ſecre- 
tary of, ſtate, poſt: to Lyons, incognito, with full 
powers to treat of the! marriage with the nen 
and of - — hy 


 The'princizat- aiclewwite Gow agreed upon 
and figned ;- and the other-articles- of leſs impor- 
tance were referred to the treaty of the Pyrences, 
which was concluded the following year: here the 
cardinab was guiky of a/ great overſight, in refer- 
ring the ſettling of the remainder of the articles, 
to a time when he muſt know he could not deny 
his aſſent, or go. back from what he had done 
whereas he might have ſettled them all at Lyons 
to his own. wth, conſidering the authority he ac. 
quired from the apprehenſions- of the court of 
Spain, of ſceing/ no end to-@ war that had alrea- 
dy proved fo ruinous 19 their nation. The dutcheſs 
of Savoy returned very much piqued at having ta- 
ken this journey, only to haſten the infanta's mar- 
riage; but it is; certain, that if Pimentel had not 
Sm ſo e. and aſſented to terms that were 
30 : ; ; 
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tolerably agreeable ; the king, who found the 
princeſs of Savoy very much to his taſte, would 


| have wedded her with the . queen's conſent, and 


Rave proleruied the war with advantage. 
{The exein Ferdinand III. died 7 


April 1657, and left his ſon Leopold his ſucceſ- 
but as the laws of the empire do not permit 

any * to be elected emperor who is not at leaſt 
ſeventeen years of age compleat ; and as Leopold 
wanted about fourteen months of that age, his e- 
lection was put off till the enſuing year 1658, 
During this interval the electors, princes and ſtates 
of the empire, who were all of them very well 
pleaſed, with the treaty of Munſter, reſolved to 
take the ſtrongeſt meaſures before the election 
Game on, to oblige the future emperor to execute 
this treaty. exactly. And LP this purpoſe the great- 
er part of the electors and princes of the empire, 
in concert with the court of France, entered into 
a league called the league a the Rhine, and. drew 
up articles for the greater ſecurity of the princes, 
and the liberty of votes in the diets, which they 
propoſed to oblige Leopold to ſign, before they 
would elect him emperor. This afterwards went 
by the name of the Imperial Leopoldin capitulation 
and was looked on ar that time as a ſufficient bar- 
rier againſt any intended encroachment on the ſide 
of the emperor upon the liberty and authority of 
the members of the empire; but the greateſt e- 
quity' is not a fufficient barrier againſt the _— 
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injuſtice unleſs accompanied. by ſuperior force 


Leopold, * the more readily agreed to theſe articles, 
as his thiniſters had gn ven him to underſtand, that 
neceſſa1 fe” preſent to, give way to  ſu- 
perior force; but char. means A, ealtly found 
ercafter to diſunite the members of the empire, 
4 attach one part of them to tlie intereſt of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and take off the other from their 
alliance with France ; that therefore the promiſes 
now forcibly extorted from him would bnd him 
no longer than he ſhould fee fit to execute them; 
when onde, through the mutual diviſions and jea- 
louſies amongſt the electors and princes, he ſhould 
have che balance of power on his ſide. To this 
they added, that the jealouſies between houſe and 
houſe Would atone be ſufficient to keep up theſe 
Aiviſions ; that theſe diviſions would Eettually 
prevent them from entering into any leagues for 
thek mutual defence; that the want of ſuch de- 
fenſide leagues would afford the emperor ample 
opportunity of eſtabliſhing his rights; that is to 
ſay, of reviving by little and little certain deſpotic 
tights enjoyed by e and to which he 
now ſucceeded. | 


Tete miniſters knew very well, that treaties 
made between a powerful ſtate 1 a weak one, 
will ſubſiſt no longer than it is the intereſt of che 


powerful one to obſerve them; a ſuperior power 
to either might indeed be called in as a guarantee, 


and ſufficiently * * intereſt in this guarantee. 
20 ſhip 3 
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this; but it is not poſſible to find a like power, 
greatly ſuperior to him to be a guarantee for his 
performance, and to be ſufficiently intereſted in 


like power that ſhall be greatly ſuperior, perpe- 
tually unchangeable, and ſufficiently intereſted in 
the execution of its guaranteeſhip ; unleſs compo. 
ſed of all the powers of Europe, as well the weak 
as the ſtrong. | 


* This year the famous Cromwell, who reigned 
in England, with the title of Protector, died of 
a retention of urine, occaſioned by the gravel, 
owing to his exceſſive watchings, which the inceſ- 
fant machinations of his enemies rendered neceſ- 
ſary. From unjuſt ambition ſoon ſpring enemies 
that cauſe diſturbances and inquietudes, which 
render life diſagreeable, nay diſguſtful, as well as 
contribute to ſhorten it. Hence it follows, that 
extent of power while it produces ſo many foes is 
not to be coveted as an encreaſe of human hap- 
pineſs; though it is the opinion of ſome, who 
know not how to diſtinguiſh between ſuch tyran- 
nical potentates as "cauſe "themſelves to be hated 
and feared, and ſuch powers as can ſecure love 
and reſpect. Cromwell affected not only the ap- 
pearance of a zealous Preſbyterian, but was even 
devout in that religion, thereby to win the affec- 
tions of that party, becauſe they oppoſed the 
rr He was an enemy to paraſites, ela- 
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t and warm; hut à good officer, particu - 
larly v vigilant and active. Theſe qualities ſoon 
aifinguiſhing him among his brethren, induced 
the parliament to raiſe him to the rank of general 
over other officers who Had more ſenſe and more 
moderation. The iament was offended with 
the king, he was in his turn enraged againſt them, 
and they had reaſon to dread the conſequences of 
his indignation if they left him the leaſt power, 
It was no more than prudence in the long parlia- 
ment for ſome time to prefer this man to many 
officers leſs zealous ; but they were wrong in not 
ſubſtituting 1 in his place, after he had defeated i 
king's troops, a general of a juſter ambition, an- 
in that Jeſs to be feared. They were blinded by 
enthuſiaſm, and as they were all agitated, either 
with the fear of being puniſhed as rebels, or with 
an exceſs of hatred to the king, they found their 
ſecurity only in continuing the power in his hands, 
who was inſtigated with the ſame paſſions of ha- 
tred and fear as themſelves, who had alſo eradi- 
cated their Pe fear ; as if Hh was to be 
| | dreaded 
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Cromwell, who ſo far from being eloquent bow aug 
fiaſm of his manner Was a ſuſſcient veil, ie the other 
hand, he was clear in all his Signs, eafily fo reſeeing every 
conſequence hat could poſſibly Teſult from his cans be 
which were penerally beroie, if we except the hand he had 
in bfinging his maſter to the block. Policy made him ſome. 

times tyrannical, but he was naturally juſt. 
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Greaded from a man fraught with ambition, veſt- 
» ed with power, actuated by pride, and not to be 
reſtrained by juſtice. 


When the Protector had centered in himſelf 
all the regal authority, they ſaw clearly, but too 
late, that in ridding themſelves of the yoke of 
Charles I. they had ſaddled themſelves with ano- 
ther, neither in reality leſs galling nor leſs weigh- 
ty. A fitof the gravel however happily deliver- 
ed them, at the end of ten years, of a man whom 


they then hated, as he not only aimed at depriving 


them of votes in parliament, but even of the par- 
liaments themſelves which met annually. 

peared in the end, they had taken all theſe pains to 
dethrone a king whom they deemed unjuſt, becauſe 
he had endeavoured to aſſume to himſelf a right 
of levying taxes without conſent of parliament, 
only to make room for a monarch more unjuſt 
differing but in denomination. - 


Cromwell then was no more than an illuſtrious 
villain ;' for what better name does he deſerve, who 
had overturned the fundamental laws of his coun- 
ery, in depriving it of the authority and liberty of 
parliaments. Such at leaſt is the notion conceived - 
of him by all countries, but more eſpecially by the 
cotemporaries of his own nation. Now, I leave i it 
to reflection, if ſuch a reputation is to be coveted ; 
if it is worth all the pains which he took to raiſe 
himſclf to the moſt elevated rank. This proves, 

F 4 that 
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that he was a ſtranger to real reputation, ſince the 
only honourable game he had to play with the par- 
| liament was, to aſſiſt them in giving to the govern- 
ment by little and little that form of a republic which 
appeared to be the chief wiſh of the majority of the 
nation, and of all thoſe who had began the revo- 
lution. Can he ever be excuſed for having ſub- 
jected his maſters ? and is it not an exceſs of folly 
= of wickedneſs that could induce him to pro- 
ceed ſo as to procure to himſelf equally the hatred 


of his partizans and their opponents; to ſacrifice | 


friends and enemies, nay even his country. to a 
power without bounds, which power he ſhould 
have held of the parliament from whom he re- 
ceived it as a depoſitym? this ought to have 
been his only view had he ſought true glory in 
1 the public utility of his country. 


engel was a man of reſolution and 3 
eder bf mind ; this preſence of mind, the ef- 
fect of a lively imagination, ſuggeſted to him the 
propereſt means of arriving at his ends; but 
brought up in maxims of the lower ſort of 
ple, could be have other ends than ſentimenta 
ſuch as theirs inſpired ? and could he have ever 
found any thing more eſtimable than great power 
acquired by great talents ; yet without minding 
the means of carrying this great power into ac- 
tlon, ſo as to make it more eſtimable. His edu- 
cation was neither ſufficiently good, nor his genius 
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lent talents, when exerciſed with a view to encreaſe 
the miſeries of one's country, procure only the 
blame and hatred of one's fellow-citizens, inſtead 
of their praiſe and eſteem. No man knew better 
how to chuſe his methods of proceeding ; but 
he had in view ? the general end of ambition is 
glory of the moſt valuable fort; how can he obtain 
it, who is incapable of diſtinguiſhing what he is in 
ſearch of? it is true, that men of ſtrong talents 
and extenſive genius, whether adapted to peace or 
war are not very common ; but are not they who 
can ſagaciouſly foreſee the event of human calcu- 
lations, who infallibly diſcern true glory and real 
merit ſtill leſs common? 


| Chriſtina queen of Sweden, the only daughter 
of the great Guſtavus, was then in France ; ſhe 
had come hither in 1656. Six years before, the 
great Des-Cartes died ini her houſe at Stockholm. 
She had a taſte for ſcience, and invited to her court, 
from different parts of Europe, the moſt learned 
men of the age. The celebrated Grotius, while 
her ambaſſador in France, had procured her 
many from that kingdom. Bochart a learned 
Calviniſt, miniſter of Caen, carried over with him 


the young Huet, afterwards biſhop of Avranches, 
in 1652. She was well inclined to profit by the con- 
verſation of theſe famous litterati; but Bourdelot, a 
young French phyſician, a man of wit and aPyrrho- 
niſt, who was here in 1650, laid hold of her natural 
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turn far amuſement, and her diſlike to buſineſs, 
Abi her with a taſte for comedy, and a total 
diſreliſh of ſcience. The ſenators who ſaw them- 
ſelves overloaked, the government neglected, and 
che queen loſt in diſſipation, , caſt their eyes on 4 
young prince of the houſe Palatine, who was her 
near relation. He was a man of ſpirit, had many 
friends, and had been educated with her in Swe · 
It was [hinted to her, that if her couſin 
mounted the throne, and ſhe choſe to live abroad, 
he would cauſe. a penſion to be paid her of two 

ſand ſilver marks a month. She ſoon acqui- 
eſced to the propoſal through the advice of Bour- 
delot, and ſome favourite Italians of her houſhold. 
The retreat ſhe then choſe was France. But Ma- 
zarin, who dreaded her gaining an aſcendancy over 
the minds of the king and queen, obtained per- 
miſſion to ſignify to her in his maſter's name, that 
ber changing it would be mote agreeable to the 
cgurt. - She then retired to Rome, where ſhe li- 
* and died in the profeſſion of that church. 


on. 


© The attention. of 400 whed ans er the bande 
affairs, being engroſſedd by the events of war and 
accurrences, often overlook matters of a 
domeſtic nature, which therefore remain as it were 
in a ſtate of ination. Thus we ſee not in France, 
this year, any. regulation, any important efta- 
pens or he. public goud. i 
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Pimentel returned from Madrid to Paris the 
beginning of this year, and brought with him the 
ratiſication of the articles that had been ſigned at 
Lyons and Paris; but as chere remained yet ſe- 
of importance to be ſettled, it was agre- 

the cardinal as prime miniſter of the 


to ſettle at the tregty of the Pyrenees, but now 
the count duke d'Olivarez the Spaniſh miniſter, 


unleſs. France granted all his demands; that — 
cardinal quickly repented him of not having ſet- 
tled every thing with Pimentel at Lyons, eſpecially 
at 2 time when Spain was under the apprehenſion 
An AUS IO RE Bog at 
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houſe of Savoy. He repented — of having 
figned a ſuſpenſion of atms for Flanders and the 
Milaneſe, becauſe we were at that time greatly ſu- 
perior in thoſe parts, and the advantages we ſhould 
have been every month gaining, would have diſ- 
poſed the Spaniſh court to be muth more tracta- 
5 and readier to come to a ſpeedy concluſion. 


The Emperor, who was eighteen years of eu 
had an extreme deſire to eſpouſe the eldeſt infanta 
Maria Thereſa, to fix in his own line the advan- 
tagious claims annexed to ſuch a birth-right : ac- 
cordingly his council left nothing undone to tra- 
verſe the marriage of this princeſs with Lewis XIV. 
and if poſſible to break off the treaty. The Em- 
peror Himſelf promiſed to march at the head of 
fixty thouſand men againſt France, alledging, that 
by this diverſion he would afford the Spaniards 
the eaſy means of ay >, thing that we 
and even to new 
E N 2 _ S 

all} T9) 4 
— But the Spaniſh countit who Peel that; on 
one ſide, the Emperor was prevented by the new- 
made league of the Rhine from taking even the 
ürſt ſtep to fulfil theſe promiſes, withour bringing 
Sweden and the greateſt part of the princes of the 
Empire upon his hands; and on the other, that 
the Spaniſh monarchy would never be able to re- 
duce” the kingdom of Portugal again under their 


— „Which was what they had much more 
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off the negociation; fo that at all events he was 
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at. heart, than the. recovery of a few places in 
Flanders, unleſs the king of Spain could gather 
all his forces together to turn them on that pul 
kept cloſe by their firſt ſyſtem till che entire con- 
cluſion of .the Pyrenean treaty. * 


The Cardinal however was not without bis ap? 
prebenſions at the powerful inſtances and offers as 
made by the Emperor : he as likewiſe very ſen- 
that if Spain would not abate any thing in 
wich reſpect to the * that re- 
mained to be ſettled, he ſhopld be obliged to break 


reſolved to be G for making new conquelts, 
and acting with fuperiority on all ſides, 
to che maxim, The more you deſire peace, the greater 
Preparations you ſhould make for war. Ii vis pacem, 
para bellum. This ſucceeded accordingly z for the 
Spaniards would never have made the leaſt abate-. 
ments but through fear of the war, after they had 
entertained the notion that the queen-regent | was 
determined, coſt what it would, to have her niece 
the infanta Maria · Thereſa for a daughter. in- W. 
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Hoſtilities were W the miniſters of each 
cqurt ſet out on their way, and the conferences were 
opened in the beginning of Auguſt in à ſmall iſland 
formed by the little river Bidaſſaa, which, parts 
the two kingdoms. After each day's conference, 
the cardinal returned and lay at St, Jean de Luz, 
and the count duke at Andaya. , * The two ſecrep 


11 taries 
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Here bf ate; de marcuis de Lyonhe for Fi 
and Don Colonna for Spain, jointly took care to 
Prepare the matter for each conference, in order 
to haſten'the negbciation. Nevertheleſs it took up 
twenty-four conferences, and the whole Was not 
fined eil the ſeventh of November 1659 


As the King of Spain wds'deffrous of conducł⸗ 
ing the infanta his daughter to the frontiers, and 
the ſeaſon was too far advanced to allow of hig 
faking this journey ofl account of his bad kate of 
Health, the marriage was put off till ttie fp. 8 


tent to conſumrgate it, as he found himſelf vio- 
fently inflove with Maria Mancini, the eldeſf of 
the cardinal's nieces; and daughter to an Italian 
gf tleman. She was young, lively, gay, and to- 

ably habdfbme; ſhe amüfed the King, was 
ſmiarr, and coquettith ; and at times Knew How to 
put on an air of Häuglitinefs ard reſerve that pi 
qbed him; ſo that he would not have ſerupleck 
to marry her in preference to the infanta his c 
fin,” ooud the queen arid the cardtinal ever Hav 
been brought to give their conſent. 


Put the queem Had had this match in view fibm 
de birth of her ſon and her nete, that is, for av 
bbvs twenty years: It was her chief object, her 
darling; pamoen. Now the cardinal, like à prudent 
Mit, was very cautious how he gave any uneali- 

wels of iht kind to the queen; he looked upon 
„ 4 the 


following. Lewis on his fide was not very ipa- 
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the king's paſſion for his niece, as a tranſito- 


ry folly tliat would ſoon have an end, not only 
from poſſeſſion, but from the giddy diſpofition'of 
his niece ; he conſidered it as a match that would 
be broken almoſt as foon as conſumtnated, and 
muſt 'infaltibly bring on the ruin of his family, 
leaving him nothing in return for his conſent but 
the reſentment and indignation of hoth kingdoms/ 
the eternal hatred of the royal family, and the per- 
petual infamy of having fuffered his young 
rey — AION 


. . 
he was at the fame” time very prudent, and fore- 
ſaw events clearer than” moſt people. So that the 
conſtant and vigorous manner in which he oppo- 
ſed this marriage with his niece was fs a ſactifice 
which hie made of his intereſt to his duty, than 
the effect of his great underſtanding ard conſum- 
mate prudence, which had taught him how little he 
wes to depend upon bis niece's character. 


8 1 7 
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At the conferences for the Pest app as 
envoy from the commonwealth of England; this 
was colonel Lockhart governor of Dunkirk. Af- 
ter the death of Cromwell, Richard his ſon had 
been declared Protector; but he was a man whol- 
ly devoted to his pleaſures, and through want of 
abilities and induſtry, but chiefly through want of 
courage and reſolution, was quickly obliged to 
reign the reins of government. 


The 
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"The 8 dad ſeemed at 
this. time greatly diſpoſed to become republican, 
through the violent averſion the people had taken to 
| monarchy; but there was one very powerful obſtacle' 
in the way, and the commonwealth party had not 
been {kilful enough to make the moſt of certain 
moments, in which they might have ſur- 

mounted it. This: obſtacle: was the army which 
bad its quarters. very near London. The officers 
had during the tyranny of Cromwell made a trial 
of their ſtrength, and knew that they had by vio- 
knee diveſted the parliament of its authority, and 

diſperſed the republican Party, to ſemen ihr the 
ee of general ee „ 


At 'this ime. them. was, | no ge ie ts. ie 
. were indeed three generals of nearly the 
| degree. of credit, Monk, and 

Fleetwood, and each of, theſe; commanded, ſepa- 
rate army: but they all joined in obſtinately refy- 
fing to depend upon the members of the houſe, 
whom they. looked upon, as greatly. inferior to 
themſelves, On the other hand, they would not 
ſabmit the, one to the other ; and hadrather recal 
king Charles IT. and obey. him, than acknowledge 
one of their fellows for a maſter, or truckle to the 
Parliamentarians, whom they looked upon as 2 
ſet of 20s low- tel mechanics, | | 
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The zealous commonwealth- men had in theit 
favour a greater ſhare of abilities for government, 
and the confidence of the people, who chearfully 
paid whatever taxes were impoſed by the parlia- 
ment : but the army had the ſuperior force on 
their ſide. Now the officers, who were inſolent 
and overbearing, and accuſtomed to make them- 
ſelves feared, and were beſides members of par- 
liament z could not brook the thoughts of paying 
obedience to thoſe by whom they were feared, and 
who were wholly defenceleſs and unarmed. So 
naturally is man inclined to preſumption, that the 
military people ſoon began to think themſelves aa 
capable of managing the affairs of government, 
if not more ſo, than thoſe who were actually in 
authority. | 


In this fituation, the only thing the parliament 
had to do, was directly to break the regiments 
and officers, and diſmiſs the common men, and in 
a fortnight afterwards to give commiſſions to one 
half of the colonels and captains, who were known 
to be beſt affected to the commonwealth govern- 
ment, to aſſemble troops upon the borders ; and 
to leave a few officers of the ſame caſt in the 
places near London. But the members were 
greatly divided amongſt themſelves by their diffe- 
rent opinions, and private hatreds and animo- 
ſities. A diviſion that extremely weakened the 
authority of the houſe, ſo that it had neither 

Vor. I. G ſpirit 
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ſpirit to attempt a bold ſtroke, nor power to ſup- 
Pan it aud. 


The 3 party ſnould have concert- 
ed betwixt themſelves a plan of government. 
There wanted unanimity among the Parliamenta- 
rians to make it reliſhed by one party, and a reſo- 
lution in the other to enforce its reception, and to 
_ eſtabliſh it by dint of fear where they could not 
do it by perſuaſion. But in my opinion they had 
no ſettled plan, and wanted both unanimity and 
courage. Accordingly the Royaliſts made their 
advantage of the diviſion between the army and 
the parliament; and eſpecially of that between 
the chiefs of the army themſelves, 


Monk, who had the moſt abilities and diſſimu- 
lation of any of the chiefs of the army, ſaw very 
early that this confuſion would end in the general 


wiſhes of the officers and troops, and afterwards of 


all thoſe who were not in the parliamentary intereſt 
to. recal a king now made wiſe and moderate by 
his own misfortunes. Therefore this wary general 
very prudently made a private treaty of his own 
with the king, to bring him back to his capital 
again without a battle, and even by the unani- 
mous deſire of the nation, by means of letters 
to be written to the parliament and himſelf, 
upon a plan which he had privately ſent to the 


king for that purpoſe. 
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It is certain, that without the reſtoration of the 
lawful king the nation was on the point of falling 
into an anarchy; and this anarchy would in all 
probability have ended in a new tyranny, that 
never would have been eſtabliſned without a civil 
war, and a great deal of bloodſhed. It was this 
alarming proſpect that made the moſt moderate 
among the republican party wiſn for the king's 
reſtoration, as far the leſs evil of the two: which 
happened the following year 1660. 


Happily for the friends of monarchy, the com- 
monwealth party committed a great error from 
the firſt beginning of their rebellion, in fixing the 
foundation of their intended republic in the lower 
houſe alone. 


It was impoſſible for them to prevent there 
being a number of noblemen of power and in- 
tereſt in the kingdom; and ſo long as there was 
not an equivalent given them for their right of 
peerage to conſtitute the upper houſe, they might 
be aſſured, that they would always covet that go- 
vernment under which they enjoyed ſo flattering a 
diſtinction above the reſt of their countrymen. 


The Biſhops, who ſtill retained their influence 
over thoſe of the epiſcopal perſuaſion, could not 
without regret ſee themſelves deprived of their ſeats 
in parliament. Both juſtice and reaſon required 
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that the peers, who had a right by birth of repre- 


ſenting their reſpective counties, ſhould have taken 
their ſeats according to the rank of the eounties ; 
and that there ſhould have been choſen from the 
body of peers ſuch as were the beſt citizens, and 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed capacity, to preſide at 
the ſeveral committees. In a word, they ought 
to have been made amends for the diſſolution of 
the upper houſe, by being incorporated with di- 
ſtinguiſned privileges into that houſe which was 


continued. 


I know the Republicans were led into this mi- 
ſtake by their animoſity to moſt of the nobility, 
who had taken all occaſions of thwarting them : 
but as they found they could not deſtroy them, it 
was their buſineſs to conciliate them by intereſt to 
the new government, by indemnifying them for 
the rank they had loſt : whereas by giving them 
no equivalent, they left a powerful party againſt 
themſelves in the ſtate; a party that would always 
ſubſiſt, and be ready on the firſt occaſion to re- 


vive the ancient monarchy. 


| Hatred and anger frequently prevent us from 
| perceiving ſuch meaſures as are right, and even 
abſolutely neceſſary; and the faults that theſe two 
' paſſions make us commit are as frequently i irre- 
| parable. 


It may even be faid, that Cromwell would have 


had ſuch a — for a parliament filled with 
nobles 
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nobles, that he would never have dared to ſhew 
ſuch a contempt for that aſſembly, nor to have 


proceeded to ſuch outrage againft it as he did. 


Monk had at his leiſure ſeen too nearly into 
the diviſions that diſturbed the parliament, to 
ſtand in awe of its power : but then on the other 
hand, he ſaw that this parliament would be ſuf- 
ficiently powerful, in conjunction with the city of 
London and the other generals, to prevent him 
from uſurping the ſovereign authority, and fuc- 
ceeding Cromwell in the ſeat of power. 


He ſaw plainly, that the parliament would al- 
ways look upon him as a formidable ſubject, and 
that his great authority could not laſt long with 
thoſe who had ſo ſtrong an anti-monarchical turn. 
Therefore, like a wiſe man, he reſolved to make 


a a merit with Charles II. who was then an exile 


from his kingdom, of reſeating him on his 
throne : but to ſucceed it was neceſſary to keep 
his deſign a profound ſecret, till he found affairs 
diſpoſed to favour his project. Accordingly, he 


appeared conſtantly employed in methods ta 


ſupport'the commonwealth government. But un- 
der the pretence of enlarging the liberties of the 
nation,. he introduced into the houſe a number 


of members whom he knew to be well inclined 


to monarchical government, and continued this, 
all he found they were become the moſt nume- 


rous party. 
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As the æra of the reſtoration of the family of 
Stuart to the throne of England is of conſe- 
quence to hiſtory, and was the reſult of what I 
have juſt been relating, I ſhall continue the thread 
of the narration, though it did not actually take 
Place till the following year 1660; after which I 
ſhall return to the affairs of France. 
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Charles I. ſon to James I. of the name of 
Stuart, ſucceeded the king his father in 1623. 
The deſire of governing arbitrarily an headſtrong 
people had taken poſſeſſion of his mind, not only 
from the natural propenſity we all have to en- 
large our power, and overcome all reſiſtance to - 
our wills, but he was likewiſe incited thereto by 
the advice of the duke of Buckingham his mini- 
ſter and fayourite, a moſt turbulent ſpirit, and one 
who could ſtill leſs brook any kind of reſiſtance 
than his maſter. 

Charles attempted to raiſe ſubſidies without the 
authority of his parliament, who oppoſed him in 

it. The king diſſolyed the parliament : but this 
latter finding the liberty of the nation at ſtake, 
would not hold themſelves for diſſolved, and con- 
tinued to ſit in ſpite of the king. Thus there 
were two parties formed in the nation, and each 


had recgurle to arms for its ſupport, 
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The parliament's forces which were more nu- 
merous and better paid than the king's, beat theſe 
latter in ſeveral battles, and at length the king 
himſelf was taken priſoner, and had his head cut 
off in 1648, and the royal family were obliged to 
leave the kingdom. 


Cromwell the victorious general, declared Pro- 


tector, and inveſted with a greater authority than 


had ever been poſſeſſed by the late king, had go- 
verned the nation ten or eleven years, and thoſe 
who had the chief ſhare in the government 
next to himſelf, bearing a mortal hatred to de- 
ſpotic power, and fearing the vengeance of 
Charles II. vehemently oppoſed that monarch's re- 
turn. But the majority of the nation began hear- 
tily to deſpiſe the old parliament, and to dread 
another civil war. Such was the ſituation of things 
when Monk perceived it, and knew perfectly well 
how to make the moſt of it both for his own pri- 
vate intereſt, and that of his king and country. 


Monk, who was the parliament's general had 
not hitherto held the leaſt correſpondence with 
any one of the king's party ; , but as he placed a 
great confidence in William Morrice, a rich gen- 
tleman of Devonſhire, he imparted to him his 


_ deſign of reſtoring peace and ſafety to the nation 


by reſtoring the king; but inſiſted upon the ſtrong- 


_ Eſt aſſurances from his majeſty that he would com- 
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comply with the following conditions : Firſt, To 
grant a general pardon. Secondly, To allow.the 
free exerciſe of religion. Thirdly, To enſure 
the poſſeſſion of confiſcated eſtates to the pur- 
chaſers. Fourthly, To govern in @ mild and 
moderate manner, 


For this purpoſe the king was to write to the 
parliament, to general Monk, to the nobility, 
and to the city of London. A declaration was 
to be publiſhed of ſuch a nature as to ſecure to 
every one the poſſeſſion of their goods and for- 
tunes, a general liberty of conſcience and free 
parliaments. Morrice, a man of a good under- 
ſtanding, preſently entered into the general's 
meaning. 


The buſineſs was now to pitch upon a meſ- 
ſenger, one whom the king knew to be of his 
party, and a perſon of diſcretion, Morrice caſt 
his eyes on Sir John Greenvill, a friend of his, 
and of Mordaunt afterwards earl of Peterborough, 
who correſponded with the king. Greenvill had 
accordingly ſeveral conferences with Morrice z he 
had likewiſe two private ones with Monk, and 
then ſet out with Mordaunt, about the beginning 
of April 1660, for Bruſſels where the king at that 
time reſided, 


He had orders to tell the king, that for the 
1 ſecurity of his perſon and the ſucceſs of this 
negociation, 
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negociation, it was abſolutely neceſſary for him 


.to withdraw himſelf privately from Flanders, and 


retire to Breda in Holland. 


The king, who had for ſome time received on- 
ly diſagreeable news from England, was highly 
pleaſed with the meſſage brought him by Green- 
vill, and did not heſitate an inſtant to leave the 
Spaniſh dominions. He had the neceſſary letters 
and the declaration drawn up by his chief miniſter 
and counſellor Hyde, afterwards earl of Claren- 
don, and under pretence of making a viſit to his 
ſiſter the princeſs of Orange at Breda, and ſtay- 
ing a day or two with her, he retired to that place, 
and there took up his reſidence. 


The marquis of Caragena, at that time gover- 
nor of the Low Countries, knew nothing of 
Greenvill and Mordaunt's journey; they had re- 
mained concealed in Bruſſels, and ſaw the king 
only by night in Hyde's apartment, who acted as 
the king's chancellor : nevertheleſs, the marquis 
had ſome ſuſpicion that the king had a deſign of 
quitting Flanders, and accordingly took his mea- 
ſures to prevent him. 


He ordered a party of horſe to be ready, which 
under pretence of attending the king as a guard 
of honour was to hinder him from leaving Bruſ- 
ſels. The guard had not orders to be ready at 


nine 
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nine o'clock, but the king having had notice gi- 
ven him of the marquis's deſign ſet out with only 
two perſons by three o'clock; fo that when the 
guard came they found he had been gone ſix 
hours before : and all the king's diſpatches were 
put into the hands of Sir John Greenvill, and 
dated from Breda; with copies that Monk might 
know what they contained. 


Monk received theſe diſpatches a few days af- 
terwards by the hands of Greenvill himſelf, and 
was a week without taking the leaſt notice of it to 
any one, but ſeeing the diſpoſitions of minds in 
parliament favourable to his deſign, he took his 
ſeat in the houſe the 2oth of April as a mem- 
ber for one of the counties, and ſtanding up, ſaid 
with a loud voice, that a gentleman called Sir John 
Greenvill, a domeſtic of the king's, had brought 
him a letter from his majeſty ; which he produced, 
telling them at the ſame time, that he had not 
'been willing to open it without the permiſſion of 


parliament, and that the ſame gentleman had 
another for the houſe. 


Immediately thi members with one voice called 
out to have him brought in Upon which he was 
conducted to the bar of the houſe, where he 
told them, that he came from Breda, where the 
king his maſter then was, who had commanded 
him to deliver a letter from him to the houſe, 
which letter he was ready to deliver as foon as 

the 
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ſerjeant was ordered to take it, which he did, and 
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the houſe ſhould pleaſe to command him. Then the 


delivered it to the ſpeaker, and Greenvill retired. 


The houſe ordered the letter directed to the gene- 
ral to be read, and next that which was directed 
to the houſe ; both of which met with general 
approbation : and the king's declaration being in 
the ſame packet, they called for it with the great- 
eſt eagerneſs; and now a dead ſilence reigned in 
the houſe, when at every article there ſucceeded 


a ſhout of applauſe. And indeed the articles, 


wherein the king promiſed to govern according 
to the laws of the realm, and maintain the rights 


of his ſubjects : to paſs an act of indemnity and 
pardon : to indulge ſcrupulous conſciences in mat- 
ters of religion : and to ſecure thoſe who had pur- 
chaſed eſtates confiſcated by parliament in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of them “ were expreſſed in the moſt clear 
and explicit terms: and his majeſty moreover de- 
clared, that he intended to make no exceptions 
but ſuch as his parliament ſhould think proper to 
adviſe him to in regard to juſtice and equity, and 
the better preſervation of good order and tran- 
quility in the kingdom. 


When 
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® The king did not abſolutely guarantee this poſſeſſion to 
the purchaſers, but left to the examination of parliament, 
the claims of thoſe officers, ſoldiers and others, who poſſeſſed 
lands to, which their titles might be diſputed. 
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When I ſay, that the applauſe the king's letters 
and declaration met with was general; I mean that 
the few who were of a different opinion, finding the 
torrent running ſo ſtrong and rapidly againſt them, 
dared not make any ſhew of reſiſtance : accordingly 
the declaration was no ſooner read than a commit- 
tee was appointed to draw up a letter in anſwer to 
that from the king, expreſſing the lively and 
grateful ſenſe the parliament had of the gracious 
and obliging offers his majeſty had been pleaſed to 
make them. At the ſame time the houſe gave 
orders for printing the king's two letters and de- 
claration together with the reſolution of the 
houſe, 


As ſoon as the peers had learnt the reſolution 
of the houſe of commons, and how chearfully they 
had entered into it, they aſſembled of themſelves 
in their old houſe, when Sir John Greenvill pre- 
ſented them with the king's letter, which had 
deen written in caſe they ſhould meet. After read- 
ing the letter they came to a reſolution to anſwer 
it with all poſſible expreſſions of loyalty, grati- 
tude and ſubmiſſion. 


| The army, the navy, and the city of London, 

who were all equally delighted with the marks of 
confidence, goodneſs and clemency which appear- 
ed in the letter that his majeſty had cauſed to be 
Vyritten to each of them ſeparately, vied with one 
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another in their addreſſes congratulating his ma- 
jeſty on his reſtoration, and vowing inviolable 
fidelity. 


And now there was nothing to be heard in the 


fireets but ſhouts of, God fave the king, and 


wiſhes for his ſpeedy return, So ſudden was this 
favourable change that it ſurpaſſed the warmeſt 
hopes of thoſe the moſt attached to his majeſty's 
cauſe, or the moſt given to believe in extraordinary 
events. The two houſes charged Sir John Green- 
vill with their anſwers to the king, and ordered 
him a preſent of five hundred pounds ſterling to 


| defray the expences of his journey, and to buy a 


ring which he was to wear as long as he lived, 
This gentleman's joy was ſo much the greater as 
he had been confined for upwards of ten years in 
priſon, for no other crime than his attachment to 
his royal maſter, and was now the joyful meſſen- 
ger of the nation's wiſhes for his reſtoration. 


The king was now proclaimed lawful ſovereign 
of the three kingdoms, with the ringing of bells 
and the firing of cannon, and the ſtreets were full 
of bonfires, illuminations, and other demonſtra- 
tions of joy. 


Before the delivery of his majeſty's letter to the 
parliament, a report had privately prevailed, that 
the king would quickly be reſtored ; upon which 
a great number of rich citizens carried over 


A 
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large ſums to his majeſty at Breda, which were of 


particular ſervice to him at that time in diſcharg- 
ing the debts he had contracted during his reſi- 


dence in Flanders, and reſtored joy and ſatisfac- 


tion to his little court, which had been a long 
time obliged to ſubſiſt upon what they could bor- 
row. At length, the king received the glad ti- 


dings of the happy effects which his letters and 
declaration had wrought in the minds of the peo- 


ple. The Dutch now made him a thouſand of- 
fers of ſervice and paid him all poſſible honours. 


He repaired to the Hague, where the deputies 


from the two houſes were waiting with the fleet to 
conduct him to his capital; where he arrived in 


ſafety with the two- princes his brothers, the 29th 


of May 1660, amidſt the ſnouts and acclamations 


of an innumerable multitude of people, and to the 


univerſal joy of the whole nation. 


Six . weeks before, the king's affairs ſeemed 


wholly deſperate ; and even Noailles, who was 
then our: ambaſſador: at London, though a man 
of great abilities and penetration, was the dupe 
of appearances z he could not ſee what Monk alone 


ſaw, and what that artful politician kept a pro- 


found ſecret from every one. But when the true 
ſtate of affairs came afterwards to be known ; the 
diſtractions of the commonwealth party; how much 
the people were wearied out with ſuch a fickle and 
unſettled government; that Monk deſpaired of be- 


ing able to procure the ſupreme authority, or to 
* 
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himſelf in it, as Cromwell had done; 
that the army longed for nothing ſo much as to 
have a king alone to depend on ; that the parlia- 
ment was fallen into the loweſt degree of con- 
tempt with the whole nation by its inteſtine divi- 
ſions, and the virulence with which the members 
mutually beſpattered each others characters; to- 
gether with the continual efforts of the nobility 
and biſhops to render contemptible a ſet of peo- 


ple who had endeavoured to deprive them of all 


their honours and privileges ; and laſtly, the pa- 
cific diſpoſition of the king, and his great clemen- 
cy towards thoſe who had been in rebellion againſt 
him; all this I ſay will ſhew us, that this great re- 
volution, which at that time appeared ſo wonderful 
and even miraculous, was ſo in effect to thoſe only 
who were ignorant of its ſecret cauſes ; for when 
we conſider them nearly, the event was ſo far from 
being miraculous, that it was in a manner impoſſi- 
ble not to have happened at ſuch a conjuncture: 
the cauſes which produced it were entirely ſimple 
and natural, and ſuch as according to the common 
courſe of providence could not fail of inſtantly 
producing their effect, 


And now to return to the affairs of France. 


In 1657 cardinal Mazarin, fearing that if the 
war between Sweden and Denmark ſhould conti- 
nue, France, and conſequently the other powers 
of Europe would be obliged to take one fide, and 
| by 
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by that means light up the war afreſh, propoſed 


his maſter's good offices towards bringing about 
an accommodation, which were accordingly ac- 
cepted of by the two monarchs. 


- The king of Denmark on his ſide was appre- 
henſive, that if he refuſed it, it would be daring 
the king of France to ſide with the Swede, con- 
ſidering that France was at that time at peace with 
its neighbours, and could afford the moſt power- 
ful ſuccours to its ally which would at once decide 
the diſpute in his favour : and Sweden on the other 
hand could not have made choice of a mediator 
more inclinable to do him juſtice, on account of 
the alliance that had ſubſiſted for upwards of 
thirty years between the two courts, 


It is always the intereſts of princes to prevent 
neighbouring powers from going to war with each 
other. Therefore reaſon and good policy will 
always teach the pacific powers of Europe to uſe 
all their endeavours to ſtifle a war in the begin- 
ning ; not only in Europe, but alſo in the other 
two continents of Aſia and America, that they 
may never have cauſe to fear forces better trained 
to arms than their own, 


I allow that princes, who have engaged in and 
carried on a long war, have their revenues thrown 
into diſorder by it, and are in that-reſpe& render- 
ed inferior in power to thoſe potentates who have 
not 
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not ſuch expences to drain them; but it muſt 
be granted me likewiſe, that the ſuperiority of 
courage and diſcipline in the troops is of much 
greater conſequence than, the ſuperiority in point 
of revenue. Alexander with his thirty thouſand 
poor but welk-diſciplined Macedonians, quickly 
gained the advantage over Darius with fix times 
the number of rich, but raw. and undiſciplined 


1660, 


There had been frequent inſurreftions at Mar- 


ſeilles; and the inhabitants of tliat opulent city, 


under pretence of ſome ancient privileges, fre- 


quentiy refuſed to pay the ſubſidies that all the 
other cities chearfully ſubjected themſelves to for 
the good of the ſtate. Theſe repeated oppoſi- 
tiong determined the court to build a citadel to 
keep the citizens within the bounds of duty. 
This obliged the king to take a journey into 
Provence: he ordered part of the walls of Mar- 
ſeilles to be beaten doyn, and left them open till 
the citadel was in a condition of defence, and ſix 
thouſand men were actually employed on the 
eee . 


„Cities ſhould as well as private perſons be ſome- 
times rewarded for occaſional ſervices; but by oc- 
caſional penſions or gratifications given to the prin- 
cipal promoters of ſuch ſervices, and not by per- 

Vo. I. H petual 
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petual privileges, which carry with them excepti- 
ons to the general rule of government. Such privi- 
leges and exceptions always occaſion a number of 
difficulties and law-ſuits' with the farmers of the 
King's dues, for under the ſanction of a privilege 
| the king is often defrauded of his rights: and it 
18 hardly credible, what a deal of trouble all ex- 
ceptions give to the miniſter; and how much ſim- 
plicity and uniformity conduce to the eaſier and 


better governing of the ſtate. 


The king, after having viſited overt provinces 


of his kingdom, came at length to Bayonne ; while 
king Philip IV. on his fide, with the infanta his 
daughter, repaired to St. Sebaſtian. The 'two 
gn their interview f in the mne 


a on his firſt viſit tothiking of Spain, was 
defirous of being for a while confounded with the 
reſt of the courtiers, to ſee if the king, and the in- 
fanta who had ſeen his picture at Madrid, would 
diſtinguiſh him from the crowd: but his majeſtic 
ſtature and graceful air ſoon diſcovered him; and 
indeed he was one of the beſt made and moſt 2 


eat looking men in his kingdom. 


As the king was introducing the principal perſons 
of his, court by name to the king of Spain, that 
monarch ſaid to him with ſome impatience, Where 
is the mail who has made me paſs ſo many diſagreeable 
nights? Where is the uicomle of Turenne ? He was 

; behind 
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world; but without acquiring any deſireable repu- 
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behind the crowd of courtiers, but Philip made 
him come forward, and careſſed him we du- 
— Ty 


— was evazjoyed at ag ber 
l of five and forty 
years, the time ſhe had been in France. Every 
thing paſſed with the greateſt demonſtrations of 
Joy. Fhe marriage · ceremony, which had been per- 


was confirmed: the gth of June by the biſhop. of - 
Bayonne at St. Jean de Luz, and the king and 
his new: queen ſet out on their return ta Paris 


into which city they made a magnificent, ay on 
the 26th of Augult following, 


a This. your died a peine who 60 he Sue cr th 
bears that he reigned made a great. noiſe in the 


tation either among his on ſubjects or his neigh- 
bours. This was Charles Guſtavus, or Charles X. 
of Sweden of the protaſtant branch of the Palating 
houſe. His mother was ſiſter to Guſtavus Adol- 
phus ; conſequently he was couſin germain to the 
famous Chriſtina queen of Sweden who was daugh- 
ter to the great Guſtavus. Charles was but four 
or ' five. years older than this princeſs, and had 
thoughts of marrying her, but as ſhe had decla- 
red againſt marriage, ſhe contented herſelf with 
appointing him her ſucceſſor, and at laſt abdicated 
the crown in his fayour in the year 1054- 

H 2 Every 
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Every one lays down a plan of happineſs agree- 
able to his own capacity and ſhare of prudence; 
* and this frequently changes with the taſte, or as 
the perſon acquires more knowledge and wiſdom 
of age when his uncle Guſtavus Adolphus was kil- 
led at the battle of Lutzen in 1632; and as thoſe 
who had the care of his education, entertained him 
with little elſe than the great reputation Guſtavus 
had acquired by his militaryexploits ; he thought of 
nothing from his earlieſt youth, but how to acquire 


an equal reputation by the ſame means, ſhould he 
—. SIP RE RanEE 


As he was barely twenty two years of 8 
he came to that crown, he had not made ſufficient 
allowances for that kind of reputation which a man 
raiſes to himſelf by arms: this was in effect a re- 
putation he could not think of acquiring, but by 
loading his ſubjects with taxes, making himſelf 
hated by his neighbours, and paſſing for a ſcourge 
ſent from heaven upon all thoſe provinces which 
he ranſackedand laid waſte during the courſe of his 
conqueſts ; and by neglecting to provide againſt 
the diſorders and oppreſſions committed in a ftate : 
and what man in his ſenſes will look upon ſuch a 


kind of glory as diſtinguiſhing or deſreable? 


$1 4 


- White he had ſucceſs in Poland, he made the 
Dutch his enemies; way — to be in fear of 
| having 
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him from undertaking any thing unjuſt or op- 
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having him for a neighbour: the neighbouring 
ſtates who were then in alliance with him, would 
ſoon have become his enemies had his ſucceſs con- 
tinued : and how was he to make head againſt 
them all? This is ſufficient to prove, that he aim- 
ed at impoſſibilities : and indeed his ſucceſſes were 
almoſt always chequered with diſgraces,till at length 
his generals being defeated, he fell into a deſpon- 
dency, that threw him into watchings and a conti- 
nual fever which carried him off in February 1660. 


His great courage would have been a commen- 
dable qualification in him, had he employed it in 
aſſiſting his diſtreſſed neighbours z but it was quite 
the reverſe when made uſe of to oppreſs them ſtill 
more. Could he have remained contented with 
his own poſſeſſions, he was in a condition to have 


interpoſed his mediation with the Czar, toſprevent 


preſſive againſt Poland, or the dutchy of Cour- 
land; and he would then have been the object of 
general praiſe, for having exerted his courage and 
ſtrength to maintain peace, and oblige the power- 
ful to do juſtice to the weak. 


But the whole diſtinction he could procure a- 
mongſt his brother kings was confined to ſay- 
ing of him, that he was a neighbour equally to 
be feared and hated; that he was born to be al- 
ways a ſtranger to peace himſelf, and to rob eve- 
1 a diſtinction that coſt him a great 

H 3 quantity 
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of blood and treaſure, and was in itſelf 
| Try link monty of en 


He was poſſeſſed of erwellent livery VE 
and a great ſhare of courage z but as he made uſe 
of tlieſe to diſturb che happineſs of ſociety, they 
Were ſo fur from procuring him a true or valua- 
ble glory, that they only ſerved. to render him more 
„ N yan | 


He underwent a bis 8 reign as much trou- 

ble and fatigue; as night have ſufficed to gain 
bim a reputation worthy of envy 1 bur unhappily 
he had not ſaſficient diſcernment to make the ne · 
ceſſary difference between a good and a bad repu- 
tation 3 which is -a-common error amongſt thoſe, 
ho by being wrongly educated are ſtrangers to 
a virtuous ambition, and aim at nothing but ma- 


become che objects of univerſal hatred and di- 
thing by all their tail, but a noiſy reputation that 
rn 0 


This ſame month of — died at Blois, 
John-Baptiſt Gaſton; prince of France, brother to 
Lewis XIII. Tho'he was not a bad man, he himſelf 
cauſed a number of ilk to his country, by being 
the occaſion of all the troubles arid civil wars chat 
diſturbed the minority of his nephew Lewis XIV. 
His grant and efestures, who had nothing in 

wo * 2 


king chermſelves powerful and feared. Kings may 
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view but their own private intereſts, had too great 
an aſcendancy over his mind : he had but one part 
to chuſe, which was that of conforming ftriftly to 
the will of the queen, and the advice of the prime 
miniſter in maintaining the public tranquility z at 
the ſame time reſerving a right of giving his rea- 
ſons with authority for ſuch meaſures as he thought 
preferable to thoſe purſued by the miniſter. But 
he wanted a proper reſolution to withſtand the im- 
portunities of his ſervants ; to let them know that 
the public peace was of more conſequence than 
their private advancement ; and to convince them 


that he would adopt no councils, but ſuch as ex- 


perience had demonſtrated to be ſucceſsful, 


He had but very little credit even with his own 
people ; whereas by keeping himſelf united with 
the queen and prime miniſter, he would have ac- 
quired a much greater degree of eſteem and con- 
fideration both in public and privatez but he 
wanted either leſs underſtanding te prevent him 
from meddling at all with the government, or 
both more underſtanding and more application to 
enable him to engage in it with ſucceſs. 


By the frivolous hopes and falſe alarms that the 
abbe de la Riviere, a man of low birth and cor- 
reſpondent ſentiments, and ſome others of his fa- 
vourites knew how-to inſpire him with, he was 
perpetually betrayed and fold by them juſt as they 


pleaſed ;; and this was the principal cauſe of that 
FP! H 4 fickleneſs 
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fickleneſs for which, he was ſo much deſpiſed ; the 
more elevated the ſtation, the n, and re- 
en n he th n. 0 

There are — Way of. e a ſteady and 
eefolute conduct. 1. To determine nothing to-day 
that may be deferred till to-morrow. 2, Always 
to determine peremptorily after having heard what 
bothparties have ta alledge in defence gf their diffe- 
rent opinions. 3. And which I think the moſt 
certain in difficult and important matters, to com- 
mit to writing a ſhort extract of the reaſons pto 
and con, to have them all before one's eyes, ſo as 
to be able to compare them at leiſure and weigh 
their merits againſt each other: in ſhort, we ſhould 
adopt the practice of thoſe _ would _— well 
wy a court of N 


But all theſs W are not to be expect 
0 from light and ſuperficial: minds, who from 
a faulty education have never acquired an appli 
cation to buſineſs; nor ever make juſtice and the 
public good the object of their deſigns. They 
ſeem born to be ekildren all their lives: and what 
can be expected 27 over-grown children, but a 
childiſh —_— $67 De 

This year ee the Aviſhing firoke to the dif- 
races of the famous Ragotſki, prince of Franſil- 
vania, Who died fighting ſword in hand againſt 


che Turks. He was toda to reſiſt the Tur- 
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kiſh power, and too proud to depend upon the 
court of Vienna. He committed 'a fault in not 
abating ſomewhat of his pride, and entering into 
an alliance with the Emperor; and the Emperor 
on his ſide as well as the Poles committed a ſtill 
greater in not defending him againſt his will from 
the Turk, as the chief and eſt barrier they had 
agtlaſt the'common enemy. 


| In any other ſituation, his great pride and va- 
lour would have helped him to make a figure 
in Europe ; but in the condition his affairs were 
in, they only ſerved to cool his allies, and ha- 
ſten the ruin and ſubverſion of his houſe and 
fortune. Courage to be a virtue ſhould never 
make us loſe ſight of prudence : the valiant 
ſhould always know when to fear, and not build 
wholly upon their own courage, when there is juſt 
cauſe of apprehenſion from the prodigious ſuperi- 
ority of an enemy. It may be ſaid, that if this 
prince intended to maintain himſelf in the midſt 
of ſo many powerful neighbours, he had much 
better have adopted maxims of prudence and pa- 
tience than have given ſo many proofs of an im- 
petuous courage. 


Defenſive leagues are abſolutely neceſſary for 
thoſe princes in particular whoſe dominions are'the 
moſt expoſed; but then to form and maintain 
them requires a mildneſs and pliancy of tem- 
per, unknown to thoſe hot impetuous ſpirits who 
74 are 
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are formed rather to command ſucceſs in the field 
than in the cabinet. In ſhort, this prince was ig- 
norant of: thoſe maxims that belonged to his ſta- 


1062 


Tube ch of March 1661, died at Vincennes 
cardinal Mazarin at upwards of fifty-eight years 
of age. Cardinal Richelieu lived nearly the fame 
number of years. They had governed France ſuc- 
ceſſively as prime miniſters, each of them nearly 
eighteen years, with much the ſame kind of au- 
thoricy that the grand vizirs exerciſe among the 
Turks. Both were ambitious ; Mazarin was fear- 
ful, more deſigning, more ſubtle, pliant and un- 
Ready : Richelieu was more reſolute, more warm, 
had greater parts, was more obſtinate, and more 


he was better acquainted with the foibles of man- 
Kind, and knewwell how to keep them in ſuſpence. 
Nickelieu with more extenſive talents was better 
verſed in buſineſs, and maintained his power by 
_ a . 


+ Mazarin had a greater knack at ſpeeching, and 
wasmore happily formed to pleaſe the ladies : Ri- 
chelieu would much ſooner gain the confidence of 


amanz and he perſuaded more by deeds than words. 
| Monet 
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Mazarin as well as Richelieu, died without leav- 
ing behind him any relations of his own name: 
both guided by a meanneſs of thinking heaped 
up riches that their names might ſurvive with ly- 
ſtre after their deaths, and they left great eſtates 
behind them to the heirs they choſe, to induce 
them to bear their name. But neither of them re- 
fleted that the hiſtories of nations are the trueſt 
ives of the names of prime miniſters 3 
and that here thoſe ſhine out with the greateft 
fplendor, who have known how to govern with 
diſintereſted reſolution ; and who through a ſtri& 
attention 'to encreaſing the good of their country 
have neglected the private advantage of their fa- 


Mazarin was half as rich again as his predeceſ- 
for, and left his heirs nearly double the income. 
Every thing in his hands was venal z he accumu- 
lated benefice upon benefice ; gift upon gift; go» 
vernment upon government; treaſure upon trea- 
ſure. In the caſtle of Vincennes alone, of which 
he was governor, were found eight millions of 
livres ® in gold, which the king ſeized upon af- 
ter his death, and I think with great juſtice, con- 
ſidering the manner in which they were amaſſed. 


Beſides 


— 


e. Nearly four hundred thouſand hounds ferling. 
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Beſides all this wealth, he left Mr. Mazarin his 
heir, whoſe family name was La Porte, upwards 
of eighty thouſand ounces of lilver, * a-year in 
up and nov land eſtates, 


Both eine unhappily * us nd for 
— preferred the lo and fordid diſtinc- 
tion that riches and honours beſtow, to that ine- 
ſtimable· one which every wiſe man would deſire, 
and that conſiſts in leaving their names bleſ- 
ſed by poſterity for the good they have done 
their country during their lives: whereas with 
all their riches they left their names rather hated 
than beloved, and more deſpiſed than valued; 
and acted in ſuch a manner, that the ſervices they 
really did the nation were attributed only to an 
infatiable deſire of amaſſing riches for their own 
families: which is the end of none but the loweſt 
rank of men, and thoſe baſe ſouls who meanly 
prefer their own private intereſt to that of their 
country, and fondly attempt to make their names 
envied at the expence of honour and virtue. Thus 
they acquire the blaze of rank and eminence, but 
not that true luſtre which is only to be reflected by 
real merit; that luſt which ariſes from great ſer- 


vices, great talents and exalted virtue. 


It 
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It is not ſufficient to form a great man, that he 
can raiſe himſelf to a poſt of eminence in the 
ſtate, unleſs he carries with him both a noble 
and exalted ſou] : a mean man in a high ſtation 
is much more liable to hatred and contempt 
than if he had remained in a more humble con- 
dition. Miniſters ſhould conſider that a great 
genius employed for the ſervice of their country, 
and a conduct diſtinguiſhed for its integrity, firm- 
neſs, juſtice and beneficence, can alone make them 
loved and eſteemed during their lives, and give a 
1 1 er drach. . 


Cardinal Mazarin once told the king, that he 
had it in his power to become the arbitrator of 
Europe, by keeping himſelf armed, and declaring 
againſt thoſe who ſhould refuſe an arbitration ; and 
chat by theſe means he might have the glory cither 
of preſerving Europe in peace, or of putting a 
ſpeedy end to any war that ſhould be begun; but 
unfortunately he did not ſufficiently repeat and in- 
fiſt upon theſe precepts, nor ſupport them with 
ſuch reaſons and examples as were proper to im- 
print them on the mind of his prince; he did not 
begin to inſpire him with thin in the earlier parts 
of his education: ſo that the young courtiers and 
favourites, who were actuated by a mean ambi- 
tion, and ſupported by Le Tellier and his ſon Lou- 
vois, the ſecretary of war, were conſtantly inſpi- 
ang him by the moſt artful diſcourſes with a de- 


fire 
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fre of extending his dominions at the expence of 
his nei 


tunes and our calamities : for it ſo happened, that 
our conqueſts coft us ten times their real value, 
without reckoning the men we loft, the ravages 
our country ſuffered, the detriment occaſioned by 
the frequent interruption 'to our trade, and, the 
immenſe ſupplies that drained us of our money; 
the neglects in many eſſential parts of govern- 
ment, which if properly attended to might with 
a very little expence have procured us great ad- 
vantages; or the hatred and curſes of all our 
neighbours, which our unjuſt and Des; wars 


— nn 
Y ! , 


8 Boch our prime miniſters Ned their bien t in a 
continual ſtate of agitation; what cruel- 
tudes did they not ſuffer to maintain themſelves in a 
place that they acquired by the greateſt pains and 
artifice ? we ſeldom” fee” a virtuous man ſo violent 
and zealous for the public good, as to purchaſe 
the place of prime miniſter at the expence of all 
thoſe troubles and fatigues, that fordid ambition 
ſubmits to. It is me what unaccountable that 
theſe people can 25 whole days in ſervile flatte- 
ries, baſe compliance, private ſlander, and à train 
of actions equally mean and diſhonourable, be- 

cauſe they know the diſpoſitions of princes and 
men to be in general fuch, that it is neceſ- 

to put theſe baſe acts in practice to attain any 


a deſire in itſelf unjuſt, and which 
proved the ſource of all his' ſubſequent misfor- 
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poſts of truſt and diſtinction under them: and 
ern 
deem ut this price ? 


The diſgrace of Fouquet, Aalen eee 


finances followed cloſe upon the death of cardinal 
Mazarin. He was a gentleman of the province' 
of Brittany, of an affluent fortune, having ſold 
the place of of the ' parliament 
of Paris, that he had held for ſome years, for five 
hundred thouſand-crowns. He vis for blending 
pleaſure with buſineſs, and the miniſter with the 
fine gentleman 4: he loved ſhew, and had a diſlike 
to much trouble, but in other reſpects incapable 
of diſaffection to his prince, or embezzlement of 
the public treaſure, crimes which were unjuſtiy 
laid to his charge in order to ruin him. He diet 
in priſon at Pignerol near twenty years after- 
wards. | LL of | 1903 dn bbs © 5: 


Colbert, did not ſucceed to the title of ſuper- 
intendant, but under the name of comptroller ge- 
neral of the finances ; he poſſeſſed all the autho- 
the warrants and iſſues of expence ; but when that 
office was ſuppreſſed, the king himſelf ſigned them, 
but always as they were brought to him by Col- 
bert, ſo that the king performed the ourward func- 
tions of ſuperintendant while all the buſineſs went 
through Colbert's hands, without his being obliged 
to account for any expences that had been ſigned 


bythe king. Cardinal 
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Cudinal Mazaciny bad er 
2 given the king a diſlike. to Fouquet, fre- 
quently extolling to him at the ſame time the 
great {kill and indefatigable application of Col- 
bert, Who had — — 
af aflairs. 0 


* 


1 
A 22 


ſeveral departments to act immediately by the 
king's orders, without having any one principal 


miniſter at their head; and being afraid that Fou- 


quet would ſoon gain the aſeendency, they unani - 
moully joined in contributing to his diſgrace: 
they hinted to the king, that it would be more for 


on himſelf. In this they ſpoke the truth; but it 
was not ſo much to enhance their maſter's glory, 
as to add to their on authority, that they thus 
joined ern 
— AE Ks MAPA 

J ibn ud nab: 
Colbert cad eden fe abe e of 
the abuſes that had crept into the management 
of the finances; and thoſe officers of the revenue 
that had gained exorbitant ſums by their con- 
tracts were obliged to refund largely to the 
king. This money was of ſingular ſervice to him 
jo "Paſing off the greateſt part of the national 
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Theſe abuſes were in a great meaſurt owing to 
the ill management of the revenue, during the mi- 
niſtry of cardinal Mazarin. It is certain, that many 
of them may be attributed to the ſuperintendants, 
who had the immediate management of them; but 


ſtill more ſo to e 
them. a At 104 ; 


Though Colbert was exact, | vigilant and know- 
ing in the management of affairs, yet the people 
of buſineſs were conſiderable gainers under his mi- 
niſtry, and without any diſad vantage to the ſtate! 
at the ſame time ; for the farmers of the revenuet 
ſhould always gain ſomething, though. not to an 
extravagarit degree. / Accordingly we ſoe that at 
the death of this miniſter in 1683, there was no 
bed of juſtice held, which is one of the greateſt 
eulogiums that can be made upon a miniſter of the 
Revenue, * | | | 


1 9 
7 * | * 
. 1 * * 
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This year the king had two diſagreeable affairs 
brought upon his hands by two of his ambaſſa- 
dors, the one at London, the other at Rome; and 


| Each of chem endeavoured to exaſperate the king's 


mind in ſuch à manner by their repreſentations, 
that it-was ho thanks to them that the whole na- 
tion was not involved in the greateſt uneaſineſs for 
a mere trifle, - . 


Vol. I. I Wh 


d Eſtrades aſterwards marſhal of France, was 
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Watterille of Franche Comt6, who was then 
ambaſſador from. the court of Spain at London; 
having fertt his coach :before that & the ambaffi- 


dor of: Seilen at à pubke entry, ordered his peo- 
ple 40; madage ſo as to get the place of honour in 


baſſador likewiſe. 
The coachman of our ambaſſador, the count 


beaten, and. his horſes traces cut by Watteville's 


The whole damage might be about one 
hundred franky ; for the king of France was nei- 
ther leſs, reſpeed; leks. feared,) nor leſs valued by 
x. - ooo} the r and his 


Bout ir Warteville eas. madman, and d E- 


ſtrades affronted, muſt it coſt the nation a hun- 
dred millions and thirty thouſand men their lives, 
1 —— — 
harneſs ? 


1 it is vexatious to * eee 
beat, and. the barſes traces cut by a fodl's order; 
but the misfortune is very. trifling: and. a, compli- 
ment of excuſe from tha king of Spain ought and 
might have eaſily repaired it, as, it did at length. 
But even ſuppoſing the king of Spain on his ſide 
had been Mak enough to refuſe giving: this ſatiſ- 
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ſaction, was that a reaſon for the king of France 


to be ugjuſt enough to chuſe rather to make his 


ſubjects ſuffer all the evils of a long war than to 
paſs over a compliment? yet ſuch is the whole- 
tome counſel of « childiſh and mean anger. 


Happily the king of Spain, being the moſt pru- 
dent and the leaſt powerful, gave orders to his 
ambaſſadors, that for the future they ſnould never 
diſpute precedence with the ambaſſadors of France 
and ſo a ſtop was put to this grand and mighty 
affair by a few civil ſpeeches. 


The other affair was between the duke de Ctes 
qui and the pope's guards called the Corſi, in con- 
ſequence of ſome haughty airs that the duke had 
been ordered to aſſume with the Chiggi, who were 
relations and miniſters of the pope, Alexander VII. 
and who had on their parts ſought all opportunities 
of mortifying France, by behaving in the moſt in- 
ſolent manner to its ambaſſador; They were fools 
in the firſt place to endeavour to inſult our nation, 
but I cannot fay it was much wiſer in our council 
to order the duke de Crequi to mortify them in 
every thing; 


Theſe little perſonal bickerings ate trieanneſſes 
even between private people, and a childiſh way 
of proceeding, But a wiſe and virtuous prince will 
always act without regard to the folly or ill beha- 
viour of W continually W 
£ 17 2 
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an uniformity of conduct for the real good of his 
people, by not appearing to take notice of the ex- 
travagance of others. Hh 


The pope-and his nephews had the mortification 
two years afterwards of being obliged to make the 
greateſt conceſſions to the king; a mortification 
the more ſhameful as they might eaſily have pre- 
vented it in the beginning, by ſhewing a laudable 
patience, that would have ſuited much better with 
the character and ſtation of the pope. The ma- 
ſter, who gives up his ſervants when in a fault, 
gives the ſtrongeſt proofs of his not being i in fault 
himſelf, 


If we compute what it coſt the king and the 
nation to have the pope ſend a few compliments 
and ſubmiſſions in his name to Paris, we ſhall find 
that it was purchaſing them at twenty times their 
value; for the king was obliged to ſend an army 
into Italy, under the command of marſhal Bell- 
fond, at that time lieutenant· general. At length 
this ſilly affair ended in a treaty at Piſa, in which 
the pope obliged himſelf to make his compliments 
and excuſes; for who paid the troops all this while? 
was it not the people, who were taxed higher on 
the occaſion ? 


This year France etnchifie a treaty with the 
republic of Holland, by which the two powers 
| 56-4 to — other in defending 
themſelves 
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themſelves againſt whomſoever ſnould attack them: 
at the ſame time ſeveral articles were agreed on 


relating to trade; but this treaty did not laſt 


Treaties that either party may break with im- 
punity can never be permanent; becauſe their real 
or apparent intereſts are quickly liable to a change, 
which makes a change in the inclination of one 
or I * un 


— comes i that contracts between two fami- 
lies of the. ſame town are conſtant and laſting ? 
becauſe neither can break, them with impuaity. 
The law, the magiſtrates forbid it, and the ſtate 
ſupport theſe in the execution of their decrees 
when there is a neceſſity for it; and though a 
perſon might be tempted to reſiſt the magiſtrate's 
decree,.. yet be does not give way to ſuch 
a deſign, becauſe he evidently ſces the attempt 
would be vain, and that his reſiſtance would only 
double or treble his preſent ill: but till the powers 


of Europe can agree among them ſelves upon form- 


ing the European diet, to enforce the obſerva- 
tion of treaties, and prevent their being broke with 
impunity, and to maintain each other in the ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of their rights; they muſt never hope 
to ſee any durable leagues whether offenſive or de- 


fenſive. 


I 3 Some- 


118 eee AXSALE 
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enter into a treaty as guarantees, and protniſe 
faithfully to ſecure the obſervance of thoſe trea. 
ties where they are the mediators, but theſe are 
only promiſes ; for'who.can oblige _ 4 yo 
n 1 


++ 


re | 


Fur felt till the enſuing · harveſt, on which ac- 
count the king was — blamed for expending 
large ſums of money on a thagnifivent” Fealt ; 
and in fact, though the money fpentby each per · 
ſan at this feaſt might not perhaps Have been laid 
out for the lief of the poor who 2 
with hunger; yet it ill became a 
public feaſts, and encourage a faperflugus 5 
in a time of general milery, and While rhe fircets 
and high | roatls were covered with ytthappy » wretthes 


fainting an ati dying for Want of a morſel of read. 


No + de are ſpeaking of a dearth, 1 remember 
to have ſeen four in France. within the ſpace of 
fixty-four years, each of which coſt the ſtare up- 
wards * two hundred thouſand” ſouls. extraor- 
dinary, tal king the one with the acher 3. for ſore 
were lels-ſevere than others. 


And here I muſt obſerve, that I once fav u par- 
gel of corn that had been eollected in a magazine 


at Metz, during the ſiege of that city by Charles V. 


in 


ook greg 
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In 1952 3 it was in a long granary, ahd was #bvot 
eight foot in height. A cruſt was formed'on the 
upper part of it nearly afoot thick 1 and ſo hard 
that it was forced th be broke with af ax this 
cruſt had prevented the air from coming to the 
reſt of the corn, and had preſerved it 'perfettty 
found. I ate of bread made with it Which was 
— — though upwards of oné hun- 
Ated and fifty years afterwards. This infpired me 
Vith a notion that ih a plentiful year; there might 
in every city and town be made large commodious 
vaults free from all damp to ſerve as public gra- 
naries, and to be filled in tihes of plenty: but 
previous tb this there muſt be 1 
riments T the corn 

Hunſt the external ut. we On 15 

* bed isla, 


The king made this y yt ie vr kg 
the Holy Ghot, to compleat the number of dne 


hundred. The out ward badges of diſtincidin ought 
to be different, and ſuited to the different claſſes of 
public employs. The marſhals of France ſhould 
have a badge on their coat different from that of 
the lieutenant· general: now ſuch badges would 
occaſion a greater emulation in ferving the ftate, 
if the king was always to have one of three choſen 
by ſcrutiny froth the lower claſs to fill up the vi- 
cancy in the upper clals, . | | 


A prince would thus conciliate the affections of 
all his ſubjedts, Er himſelf in the di- 
14 ftribution 
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.Nribwign af honours, and favours to the judgment 
of Thin y ol the moſt diſcerning men among thoſe 
«of ag equal rank; whereas by not following this 
Fe 1 72 he ee h N ty diſ- 
ntented.min or one t he ſatisfies, an 
77 wielf much more hated than loved, 97 
ah infliturian that, makes the author of it twenty 
times won bated and deſpiſed, than . ar 
der, ndl at che fame time is of no real ſervice 
iche ſtate, has nl te _ ide 


zin itz . ff 1H hot 9172 


* ildug 238 01. £71 A — 
* 1 *** likenife b 79 diſtindion 
of the. -priaces oy * of the 
= . — 2 coats of the principal officers 
of ſtate. The gentry ſhould alſo haye their par- 
ticular badge inſtead of a ſword which is no mark 
-of iſtin&ion for, them... All theſe old inſtiruions 
Af 8808, 3 #18. firſt Aſp ages 
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he The count Py 2 man e in ne- 
gotiations, purchaſed Dunkirk of the king of Eng- 
Jand for the conſideration of five millions of livres, 
at twenty- eight bvres, to the mark *, *, The Dutch 
endeavoured all in their pawer to binder this fale ; 
but this ſkilful negociator took a journey to Hol- 
land, 
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land, and found means effectually to appeaſe them. 
He even brought them to ſign a new treaty, by 
which they engaged to guarantee this acquiſition, 
on conſideration chat the king would on his fide 
vramiſe cs furtiſh them with fuccouys againſt the 
Engliſh, and the biſhop of Munſter, with whom 

4 
Ir would ſeem ftw be bg 2 
dear, whoſe fortifications and garriſons muſt cott 
three times more than it can bring in:; but if the 
King had reſolved to have it by force, it would 
have colt, him ten, nay twenty times as much, and 
not have been ſure of ſucceeding at laſt: and with 
reſpect to the garriſon, it coſt him littie or no- 
thing, ſince he had gnly to fend à part of the 
garriſons that were in the former frontier tom 
to Dunkirk, which was - now become a new 
frontier. 

* The, king of England made a bold ſtep in 
felling Dunkirk ; but he perſuaded, his people that 
the place coſt them much more than it brought 
them in; tbat they could not think of keeping it 
long; and that he would apply the ſum raiſed by 
the ſale of it to paying off his debts. He then 
ſent the garriſon. to take poſſeſſion of Tangier, 
that the king of Portugal had yielded to him in 
dowry with the infanta his daughter, whom he 
had lately eſpouſed. | 


Our 


2 | MODELS 2D nn. 


0 rr king had ne — Spein. bl 
cher · in law, that be would neither directly nor 
Jpglizeftly giro any affiſtancr to the Poi 
hom che Spaniſh. government looked upon as re- 
| thelsy, and whoſe revolt had'concinued for- upwards 
of three and twemy years Y but 2s it as für from 
being his real intention to abandon the king of 
Portugal intirely, he III ap phed him with men 
had money and this year he ſuffered the viſcourt 
af TNumune, who was u relution of that prince's, 
Birarſei troops in Franxe, and tranſport them tb 
Portugal; under the vom mand of count: Schorn- 
berg! afrcouarts Muffe France, who obliged 
Spain fun yen ufrerwards to acknowledge: the 
Ling of Portugal lor a lawful and independent o- 
ameign, nnd to vonclude ee n a wur that 
had laſted near thiny years. © 
120690 
11 e that by this indirect manner A 
aſifting che Portugukſe, the king was wanting 
Rib engugements with Spain in che Meg ra, 
by which he pfonftſed to give no affiftance, eit 
Wizedtly or indhiectiy to the king + eta 
Tue king could not but know very well that him- 
Mel was'to pay the troops that were ſent into Por- 
tugal, and find them both in ammunition and pay; 
hut ha thought it was ſufficient to canepal it under 
— lui ot d v 
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© Thininfuiftibn efithe treaty was annie; no 
ene; but the king alledged for his excuſe, 
that the emperor Ferdinand, this 
ungaging at the-treaty of Munſter in 2648, not c 


— — indireQly eo the king 
of Spain, had . 


entered e e ent choir and coop 
be lid, if once they can break chem with p- 
nity; and this they will always be able to do, 6 
long as there is no treaty ſubſiſting between all the 
powers of Furope te guarantee the exacution of 
ther treaties, and to fexle an adequate and ore- 
tain paniſhmaeat for whatever power [Shall reſiſt che 
general deere or judgment of the ſovettign pow- 


em who are arbitrators and guarantees; ad who 


for this purpoſe ſhogld always have a fixcd aſſem- 
bly of kei plenipoteptjaries in ſome neutral town, 
where they might ſu for the diſcuſſion.af 1 
wen demands betmces prince and prince. | 


This year the thirteen Swiſs Cantons ent nine 


and thirty deputics or ambaſſadors to Paris; that is 


40 ſay, thtoe (for each canton, to renew their all- 
ance with France. The articles were drawn up up- 
on the baſis of the former, and in three cbnferencos 
every thing was adjuſted.” This alliance has now 
Jaſted. ever ſince the reign of Francis I. in 1517. 

We 
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We never yet had ſo long an alliance with any 
neighbouring ſtate, nor do I think that ever one 
ubſifted io long between any two neighbours in 
ale world: the reaſon is, that they get our mo- 
mey, and ur get their men; the one half of their 
the other half carry our money to them: it fe- 
cures them likewiſe our protection againſt the 
emperor, and the reſt of their neighbours. 
They are not looed upon j as the moſt ſenſible 
people in Kurope, and yet they are better go 


-verned: tum the people” the moſt famed for their 
1 Ida 24e li „ieh hen. i 
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1 The pralent Venecia, with all -thely abilities, 
have beet ebntintally dwindlling away fer the laſt 
2\wo.. hundred years; While the Swiſs, with their 
plain ſenſe; \huveibern abwayy adding to their con- 
ſideration, ſafety: tand revenues. They have no- 
thing to fear but from” diviſions amongſt them- 
ſelves in point of religion; and if they can keep 
clear of much diviſions) it is certainly a grtat 
proof of a prudent forbearance, and ingenious 
163833 
11 $9} 200307). ne 02573; 2. IN si 
The late Gourville, an officer of the revenue, 
wt behind him memoirs: printed in the late re- 
gency. This man had the management of the 
prince of Conde's affairs, and was with that 
prince at Bruſſels when he headed the army of 
Spain againſt his own, country. He fays, that 
he 
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he was aſſured by Caſtel Rodrigues, governor of 


the Low Countries, that it was proved in the 
Spaniſh -council, in the year 1663, that Spain, 
ſince the time of Charles V. that is within one 
hundred and fifty years, had expended upwards 
of one thouſand eight hundred ſeventy-three mil- * 
lions, of livres, at twenty-eight livres the mark, 
to keep the Low Countries, without reckoning 
the revenues of thoſe countries, which were all 
conſumed there, without the leaſt part being car- 
ried into Spain. 


I co the above ſum we add theſe revenues, wit 
what it has coſt from 1663 to 1715, which was 
the beginning of the regency, it will be found, 
that Spain would have gained upwards of nineteen 
hundred millions, or one —— millions a-year, 
by giving up the whole of Flanders and the Low 
Countries, either to a republic, or ſome particular 
prince, when Charles V. went to reſide in Spain. 


The thing would have been very different, had 
Charles had either genius or imagination enough 
to ſet on foot the ſcheme of a perpetual peace firſt 
thought of by Henry IV. of France, which con- 
fiſts in ſigning, or cauſing to be ſigned, five fun- 
damental articles : for Charles V. and his ſucceſ- 
ſors, would in that caſe have retained the ſeventeen 
United Provinces, and the Franche-Comtẽ, from 


which they might have drawn yearly above fif- 


teen millions clear, which in two hundred years 
would 


. 
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would have amouted to "Ow AS af 
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Such is che Wen We of having do- 


— purddF frowt each” other; and ie is on 
this foundatiot that an Italian author, who. Rved 
under the reign of Philip II. in drawing a com- 
pariſon between the forces of France and Spain, 
feigned, that he had put France into one ſcale, 
and the continent of Spain into the' other; and 
that having added Portugal to this latter, the ba- 
lance was then in equilibrio; but that having 
farther - added the Seventeen Provinces and the 
Franche Comits, to the great aſtoniſhment of all 
the ſpectators, the French ſcale began to prepon- 
derate, and that continuing ſtill to add the Mila- 
neſe, and the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the 
IN GEE by a great majority. 


This ths me think, that Charles V. would 
have been the greateſt gainer of any of the princes 
of Europe, in forming this kind of European 
arbitration to terminate the differences between 
ſovereigns- without war; hence we may conclude, 
that the: emperor is actually become leſs powerful 
by his newly acquired ſeparate dominions/in Italy, 
unleſs he can bring about the eſtabliſhment of the 
diet of Europe, to aſſure the princes of Europe 


in the quiet poſſeſſion of their dominions; a ſecu- 
rity ten times more great, and at cs 


that can now be done. 
1664. 
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1664. 


Colbert, who was at the head of the revenue and 
trade, feeing in general how muck the Dutch and 
the Englifh had enriched themſelves by their ma- 
ritime commerce, in order to imitate their exam- 
ple, eſtabliſhed two companies, the one to trade 
to the Faft Indies for ſpices, coffee, tea, china - 
ware, gum-lac, cotton, filk, linnen and filk ſtaffs, 
 &c. the other to the Weſt Indies for  fugar, to- 
bacco, dyes, cacao, &c. but the directors on one 
fide for want of the greater part of them reſiding 
at the company's port, and a fufficient knowledge 
of maritime commerce, and eſpecially for want 
of having a fufficient intereſt in the profics of the 
company ; and the laborious part of them on the 
other, being weary of working for a ſet of idle 
managers, thinking of nothing but their own 
private intereſts, wholly neglected that of the 
public; ſo that they ſuffered theſe excellent eſta- 
bfiſhments to periſh in their infancy. 


But Colbert was not fo wholly taken up with 
thefe great views, as to neglect others of leſs im- 
portance. He faw that the Italians had carried the 
arts of painting and ſculpture to great perfeftion, 
by the means of academies, where young begin- 
ners had an opportunity of making conſiderable 
advances in a ſhort time, and profiting with emu- 
lation by the leſſons of the beſt matters. This de- 
3 termined 


1 
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termined him to erect a like academy at Paris. 


This academy holds its meetings at the Old 


REED * — poetry, Tp el 
and architecture, may be proofs of the Preſent 
wealth of the. Fung where they flouriſh, but in 


no wiſe prove the x pro. obable encreaſe or duration of 


the happineſs of chat nation: : they prove the 
number cr of idle people, and that the general taſte 
for idleneſs, is ſufficient.to. encourage and ſupport 
an uſcleſs ſet of people, wha pride themſelyes up- 
on having a pleaſing genius rather than a profita- 
ble one; who are deſirous of excelling others; but 
fooliſhly content themſelves with excelling . in 


trifles, in things of little or no real i eee e 


true and laſting happineſs. 


14 | 
Not but that theſe maſters take great pains, and | 
produce the niceſt and moſt difficult works, and 


their performances ſhew much genius and (kill , 
but it is a pity that ſo much genius ſhould be 
thrown away upon works fo little conducive to 
the ſolid happineſs of the community. It is a 
fault in our government not to propoſe more uſe- 
ful occupations, in the room of theſe light and 
tranſitory amuſements, from which there reſults no 
real good, either to poor families or poſterity. 


What diane does the Italian nation make at 
auen where theſe arts are carried to the, higheſt 


degree 
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degree of perfection? Are they not almoſt all beg- 
gars, ſluggards, coxcombs and cowards, and their 
time wholly devoted to nonſenſe and trifles? Such 
are at preſent the wretched deſcendants of the an- 
cient Romans, thoſe cotemporaries of Cato who 
were worthy of governing the whole world; and 
capable of rendering the nations they conquered 


more happy after their ſubjection than they had 
been before. 


Colbert, who was otherwiſe a man of infinite 
labour and application, in neglecting the compa- 
nies of maritime commerce, to patronize the cu- 
rious ſciences and polite arts, miſtook the ſhadow 
for the ſubſtance; the firſt of which he gave to his 
own country, and left the other for the Engliſh 
and the W 


The corfair of - Algiers having made ſeveral de- 
predations upon our merchant ſhips from Mar- 
ſeilles, which greatly deterred our merchants from 
trading to the Levant, the duke of Beaufort, 
aſſiſted by the advice of the commander Paul, en- 
gaged theſe pirates, beat them, drove them into 
their harbours, and even took Gigeri from them, 
a little place on the Barbary coaft, which he obli- 
ged them to abandon : but as we could not after 
all bring them to terms of peace, the expence of 
this armament coſt us twenty times more than it 
was really worth. 
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The following year they recommenced their pi- 
racies, and to ſay the truth, they are likely to 
continue always, at leaſt till ſuch time as the Chri- 
ſtian princes, whoſe dominions border on the Me- 
diterranean, or who carry on a trade there, ſhall 
_ furniſh each his contingent to the knights of 
Malta, who are admirably well ſituated for ſcour- 


ing that ſea of theſe pirates. 


Each of theſe princes would by this means 
make good one half of their expences and pre- 
ſent loſſes, and would be vithout compariſon 
more ſecure than in making war ſeparately on 
theſe corſairs, or in paying them a ſeparate tri- 
dute, which is very ſhameful. 


The knights of Malta would on their ſide gain 
conſiderably by their prizes, and procure them- 
ſelves great conſideration in the other three parts 
of the world. This is the baſis of a ſcheme that 
was projected by the late commander St. Pierre 
my brother for totally extirpating theſe pirates. 


The taking of Gigeri was juſt as ridiculous an 
undertaking, as if the Algerines ſhould pretend 
to make a conqueſt of ſome ſmall port in Pro- 
vence er Languedoc, which they were certain of 
not being able to keep againſt our will : the ex- 
pence of keeping Gigeri, would have been twenty 
times as great as the profit accruing to us from it. 

<9 x a. The 
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The Turk, who had the foregoing year taken 
Neuchatel in Hungary, began now to prepare 
for new conqueſts on that ſide. The emperor de- 
manded ſuccours of France, as a member of the 
empire, by being in poſſeſſion of Alſatia. Ac- 
cordingly the king granted him four thouſand 
foot forces, and two thouſand horſe, which was 
four times as much as his contingent. To theſe 
troops was owing the victory of St. Godart on 
the Raab, which victory obliged the Turks to 


conclude an advantageous peace. 


It is an eſſential fault in a ſovereign to ſuffer 
the troops of a neighbouring kingdom to be ex- 
erciſed in arms, without exerciſing his own at the 
ſame time ; therefore he is obliged to take part 
in all the wars of the ſtates about him; and by 
ſiding with that party which has juſtice and right 
in its favour, he will have it in his power to im- 
poſe an arbitration on ſuch as will not liſten to 
terms of accommodation. It is equally his inte- 
reſt and his duty to prevent any one power from 
extending his territories, and conſequently can ſe- 
cure every one in the poſſeſſion of his own. 


As ſuch a plan of conduct is ſtrictly agreeable 
to reaſon and juſtice, he ſhould declare it in a 
public manner to his neighbours; which will deter 
hot-headed princes from flying to arms upon eve- 
ry occiſion, as they will be ſure of being all the 

| 3 expence 
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expence of the war out of pocket, beſides the da- 
mage done to their frontiers, and the detriment 
they muſt ſuffer * n * of their 
Now the king, of — might thus become 
the arbitrator of Europe; provided he would faith- 
fully promiſe not to extend his own dominions, 
and would declare againſt whatever power ſhould 
refuſe the arbitrators he ſhould name to them, or 
that were. the. moſt proper in that caſe. Now can 
there be a more honourable or praiſe-worthy cha- 
racter for a king of France, than that of main- 
taining peace between all the Chriſtian ſtates, and 
being looked upon as the peace-maker and me- 
diator of the differences between princes ? 


Navigable canals are of the greateſt utility to 
the inland commerce of a kingdom; for by their 
means goods and merchandizes of the greateſt 
weight or bulk, may at a very ſmall expence, be 
tranſported from the places where they abound 
and are uſeful, to thoſe which are in want of 


themz and thus at once enrich the buyer and 
the ſeller. . 


Riquet, a very ſkilful engineer, about this time 
laid a propoſal before the king, for bringing the 
boats of the Garonne up to. a certain place, where 
by means of a number of different ſtreams, he 
was to form à canal, which was to open into other 
| = rivers 
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rivers and canals; and by theſe the boats were to 
be brought from the mouth of the river Garonne 
which is upon the Weſtern Ocean, to the port of 
Cette, in the Mediterranean, without being obli- 
ged to paſs through the ſtraits of Gibraltar. This 
is the canal that was from hence called the canal 
of communication between the two ſeas, and 
ſince the canal of Languedoc. 


| | 

; Colbert, who had naturally an inclination for- 
, any undertaking that ſeemed advantageous to 
5 trade, thought this a noble and ſolid ſcheme, and 
brought the king to approve of it. Accordingly 


Riquet with the protection of the court happily 
n ſucceeded in the execution, and this canal is ac- 
tually of great ſervice to the provinces through 
which it paſſes ; becauſe the tolls and repairs are 
0 a 
| very moderate, and every province will take care 
. not to be impoſed on by the toll-gatherers. 
* This canal, which begins near Toulouſe and 
d communicates with the Garonne, is above ſixty 
f leagues ® in length. It has an hundred and four 
d ſluices to keep up the water which are are poured 
in from a great baſon that receives them from a 
number of different canals. This baſon is two 
_o hundred toiſes + in length, and one hundred and 
_ fifty wide. It is at Naurouſe, a place ſituated on 
re K 3 an 
ne a 
er 


Or about one hundred and eighty Engliſh miles. 
TS + The toiſe is a meaſure containing about ſix feet in length. 
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an eminence between Toulouſe and Agde. One 
part of the waters deſcend by a canal into the Ga- 
ronne, and from thence are emptied into the we- 
ſtern ocean; the other part deſcends by a little 
river into the Mediterranean fea, This great 
work was finiſhed in ”—_ ſixteen years after it 


was s firſt begun. 


This year there were a number of balls and 
feaſts at court. The miniſters following the ex- 
ample of cardinal Mazarin, were very willing that 
the king ſhould by giving a looſe to pleaſure 
eſtrange himſelf from all buſineſs: for by this means 
they had every one a greater ſhare of authority, 
and could manage the matters in their ſeveral de- 
partments according to their own minds. 


166 5. 


Long time before Cicero, the philoſophers en- 


deavoured to reconcile man's free will with God's 
abſolute foreknowledge. The wiſeſt amongſt them 
confined themſelves to the following truths : 1. 
That man is a free agent. 2. That God poſitive- 
ly foreſees his actions. 3. That neither one nor 
other of theſe truths are to be rejected, though 
it cannot be comprehended bow they are recon- 
eileable with each . 


Another ſet, more preſumptuous and given to 


extremes, boldly denied one of theſe truths: they 
maintained 


© 
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maintained, that 'man was a free agent, and as 
ſuch ſometimes deſerved reward, ſometimes pu- 
niſnments; but denied. at the ſame time, that 
God abſolutely foreſaw the free actions of man. 


Others again maintained, that God foreſaw e- 
very thing in the moſt abſolute manner, that he 
directed the will, and determined our choice to 
good or evil; but denied, that man was a free 
agent, or deſerved either puniſhment or recom- 


pence. 


Each of theſe parties that were in the extreme, 
were obliged to avow the moſt abſurd concluſions, 
ariſing from their different opinions; while the 
more wiſe and moderate ſet, by acknowledging 
that they could not conceive a method of reconci- 
ling theſe two truths, were under no neceſſity of 
adopting any of the abſurdities of the others. 


Cicero, when aſked his opinion concerning this 
queſtion of man's free-will and God's preſcience, 
is ſaid to have declared, that if he muſt deter- 
mine, he would rather ſay, that man was a free 
agent, and that God did not abſolutely foreſee 
his actions which were wholly free and uncon- 
trouled. But happily for the wiſe man he is un- 
der no neceſſity of denying either of theſe truths ; 
he is ſatisfied with owning, that he cannot recon- 
cile them. But the generality of mankind, thro” 
impatience, preſumption, vanity, party-ſpirit, or 

K 4 a 
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a deſire of diſtinguiſhing themſelves, attempt to 
reconcile theſe myſterious truths, by a number of 
dark and vague expreſſions; or maintain one 
truth, by condemning the other as falſe and er- 
roneous, and thus open a field for eternal diſ- 
putation. 


The ſame diſputes frequently riſe up at diffe- 
rent times amongſt mankind, and will do ſo in 
every age; but they make more noiſe in ſome 
than in others. About thirteen hundred years 
ago, there was a violent controverſy between one 
Pelagus a Scottiſh monk, who had retired into 
Paleſtine, and St. Auguſtin biſhop of Hippona 
in Africa, on the meaning of the word Grace, 
which each of them interpreted after his own 
manner. | 


This diſpute was revived in Europe at the time 
that Luther and Calvin began to ſet on foot 
their heteſies. It grew very warm in Holland, 
and-produced the ſynod of Dordrecht in 1618. 
It broke out again with great violence among the 
theologiſts in France in 1640, on account of a 
Latin book, written by Janſenius biſhop of 
Ypres: | : | 


The council of ſtate this year, thought to 
put an end to theſe diſputes, by procuring a de- 
cree from the pope, condemning five propoſitions 
- #hat contained the principal points of Janſenius's 
| doctrine z 
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docttrine; and drew up a formulary to be ſigned 
by the clergy, particularly thoſe who enjoyed be- 
nefices : but ſo far was this from putting a ſtop 


to theſe diſputes, that they encreaſed to ſuch a de- 


gree as tb become dangerous to the public peace, 
and ſeemed to threaten little leſs than a renewal 
of the civil wars. 


| Men are naturally fond of engaging in parties, 
either as a means of diftinguiſhing themſelves, or 
for the pleaſure of being revenged on thoſe who 
have ſhewn a contempt of them. The women are 
the ſame, and from the fame motives ; and every 
one through a zeal for his own patty, is glad of 
an opportunity ef vexing thoſe of the oppoſite 
party. Each party calls its own opinion the trutb, 
and each believes it a work of charity to perſecate 
and deſtroy the other. 


It is therefore of the higheſt conſequence to a 
ftate to ſuppreſs the firſt ſparks of religious diſ- 
putes in their infancy. To this end it is neceſſary 
to puniſh thoſe who diſobey the injunction of ſi- 
lence by writing or preaching on the ſubjects of 
controverſy ; but this can only be done by an of- 
fice of peace, compoſed of a number of the coun- 
cil, who ſhould carefully enquire after fuch delin- 
quents, and puniſh them as diſturbers of the pub- 
lic peace. I is a groſs miſtake to think, that reli- 
gious difputes are to be quieted by decrees ; they only 
ſervs to exaſperate more the minds of thoſe who are 
co 
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condemned, and to authoriſes a ſpirit of perſecution, 
which give riſe to diſcontent and rebellion. 


The only ſure method is by obliging both 


parties to obſerve a ſtrict ſilence with reſpect to 


the matter of controverſy ; and to behave peacea- 
bly and ſubmiſſively : for the combat neceſſarily 
ceaſes, when neither party mentions the cauſe of 

their diſpute; and in thirty or forty years the 
whole is buried in oblivion, becauſe the next ge- 
neration will never intereſt themſelves in a matter 
that is no where talked of. Decrees only make per- 
ſecutors, and perſecuted ;, heretics and rebels: where- 
as by ſimply obſerving ſilence ; union, peace and 
charity, authority and ſubmiſſion are all kept up, 
and what is ſtill more, the public tranquility pre- 
ſerved. 


Truth has nothing to fear from ſuch a regula- 
tion; time will diſcover it to every one if it is 
truth, and time will bury it in oblivion if it is 
Ie | 


F Beſides, the work of falvation may go on very 


well for feveral ages, independent of ſome truths : 


ſince before the diſputes concerning - theſe truths 
aroſe, mankind worked out their ſalvation without 
them : but there is no doing without charity and 


benevolence in matters of religion, nor can ſoci- 


ety ſubſiſt independent of n and union. 
But 
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But ſuppoſe the truth ſhould be ſuppreſſed by 
ſuch ſilence, it will only be for a time; for though 
never ſo deeply plunged in obſcurity, it is certain, 
that it will one day riſe triumphant over error, 
though it can never totally deſtroy it. It will 
ſwim upon the ſurface, and continually lift up ita 
head above the waves of oppreſſion; and as it is 
in its own nature bright, it will ſhine forth intire, 
and make itſelf known by its luſtre. 


There is yet another very conſiderable obſerva- 
tion in favour of the method of ſilence againſt 
that of abſolute decrees ; which is, that error is 
always excuſable, becauſe it is never voluntary; 
whereas non-obedience or a reſiſtance to a lawful 
decree renders the party criminal, and worthy of 
condemnation. But is it not the part of a good prince 
to prefer the method which leaves ſome excuſe for 
the delinquents, to that which make them condem- 
nable criminals both in the ſight of God and man? 


1 know very well that party-people, who hate 
thoſe of an oppoſite party through what they call 
a ſpirit of charity, adviſe abſolute deciffon, and 
not ſilence: firſt, that they may have the honour 
of being conquerors, and on the other hand, that 
they may enjoy the pleaſure of revenge with im- 
punity, by perſecuting thoſe who have dared to re- 
fuſe aſſent to, or to controvert their opinions. 


But 
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But che more theſe fort of people inſiſt upon 
deciſion, the more ought the magiſtrates to inſiſt 
upon obſerving the injunction of ſilence. The 
greateſt part of the magiſtrates in Holland very 
imprudently declared againſt all indulgence, and 
were for making a decree againſt the diſputes 
concerning Grace, which prevailed in 1618. Their 
opinion paſſed againft that of the leſſer number, 
who very wiſely were for adopting the injunction 
of ſilence. A ſynod was held at Dordrecht, in 
which the Gomariſts triumphed over the Armini- 
ans, but without being able to perſuade either 
them or their ſacceſſors of their error; and the 


republic was very near being involved in a civil 


war, for the private quarrel of Gomarus and Ar- 
minius two ſimple curates : becauſe the States, in- 
Read of enjoining both parties ſilence, very 
injudiciouſly had recourſe to abſolute deciſion. 
Now the late Lewis XIV's council in 1665 im- 
prudently followed the bad example the Dutch 
had ſet them in 1618. 


Hut while the council were taking theſe impru- 
dent ſteps with reſpect to religious diſputations, 
Colbert was purſuing the wiſeſt meaſures for eſta- 

bliſhing a trade for looking-glaſſes. He had very 
wiſely remarked, that gteat part of our money 
was carried to Venice for their glaſſes, points and 
laces; to England for fine cloths, and curious 
ſcarlet dyes; and to Flanders for tapeſtry : and 

that 
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that inſtead of keeping our own natives of France 
employed in uſeful manufactures at a cheap rate, 
we paid an extravagant price for the labours of 
foreigners, and thoſe frequently our enemies. 


\ Theſe obſervations determined him to ſet on 
foot ſeveral manufactures in France for plate-glaſs, 
French point, fine cloths, and good dyes. Ac- 
cordingly he invited over a number of the beſt 
workmen from foreign countries, and this year 
1665, he began the execution of his projects. A 


furnace for making glaſs was ſet up in the 


wood of Tour-la-ville near Cherbourg, about 
three leagues diſtance from St. Pierre-Egliſe in 
the eaſtern part of Normandy, the place of my 
birth; and this manufacture has ſince been car- 
ried to great perfection at St. Gobin in Picardy, 
where they firſt invented ſmoothing of glaſs. 


Colbert likewiſe ſet up a manufactory for tape · 
ſtry, and another for dying woollen in the ſuburbs 
of St. Marcel in Paris on the river of the Gobe- 
lins; and ſeveral manufactories for French point in 
the ſtreet of St Denis. There were many others 
ſet on foot at the ſame time in different parts of 
the kingdom, as at Elbeuf in particular, where 
they manufactured fine cloths. By theſe diſpoſi- 
tions our money was kept amongſt us at home, 
and what was of ſtill greater importance, a num- 
ber of uſeleſs hands were thus put into employ- 
ment, and ſeveral occupied as uſefully again as 


they had been before. The 
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| - The judges places firſt began to be ſold under 

PB reign of Lewis XII. upwards of two hundred 
years ago; but when a judge died without having 
ſold his place, the king diſpoſed of it after his 
death. One Paulet, under the reign of Henry 
the Great, propoſed, that they ſhould have the li- 
berty of paying a yearly ſum to the king, by way 
of dues, on condition that their places ſhould be 
made hereditary : this was approved of, and a- 
greed to by both parties. 


As Paulet, the contriver of this ſcheme, was 
the firſt farmer of this yearly duty, it was called 
'Paulet's tax, and afterwards by corruption, he 
Paulette. The king iſſued a declaration confirm- 
ing this annual duty, and fixing the price of theſe 
places, which were grown to an extravagant height: 
but the rich financiers qr farmers of the revenue, who 
wanted to purchaſe them for their children, and 
who under-hand gave a gratuity to thoſe who had 
the diſpoſal of them, rendered theſe limitations 
uſeleſs; and as the merchants and their families 
at Rouen are daily ingroſſing all the places in 
the parliament of Normandy to the great preju- 
dice of trade ; ſo the families of the farmers of the 
revenue are continually getting places in the par- 
liament of Paris, by which means this parliament 
of peers, once ſo illuſtrious, has already loſt great 
part of its dignity and authority. 


By 
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By theſe venal methods of procedure, the rich, 
idle, voluptuous financier, equally deſtitute of 
virtue and talents, is to the eternal diſgrace of 
our government preferred to the gentleman of 
birth, underſtanding, application, knowledge, and 
virtue, who has not money enough to purchaſe, 
It would be ſomething, if the king, as a means 
of exciting an emulation in young people to 
buſineſs, had thought of doing that in the long 
robe, that he afterwards did in the employs in 
the army ; and cauſed the ſtipulated price for the 
places to be carried to the royal treaſury, that the 
moſt fit perſon might be choſen by ſcrutiny from 
amongſt the ſeveral candidates : but indeed hi- 
therto the department of war has been much bet- 
ter regulated than that of the long robe. 


In the beginning of this year, the Journal of 
the Learned of France [Journal des Szavans] firſt 
made its appearance, and has ſerved as a model 
for ſeveral performances of the like kind in diffe- 
rent parts of Europe. It contains the freſheſt in- 
telligence relating to new productions of the 
learned; and by means of extracts from their 
writings, at once conveys what is moſt new and 
moſt uſeful, and · of the greateſt importance to the 
good of ſociety. It might be made ſtill better, 
if the government would employ the beſt authors, 
with ſuitable penſions, and in a greater number, 
and alter the form to one more uſeful and amuſing. 
Towards 
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Towards the end of this year, died Philip IV. king 
of Spain, at the age of ſixty years. He had taken 
no care of his health in his younger days, and he 


died rather of a weakneſs brought on by immo- 


derate pleaſures, than that which is incident to old 
age. He was mild in his diſpoſition, patient, 
backward to undertake any thing, eaſily ſtartled 
at difficulties, fearful of labour, and always in 
need of a prime miniſter : accordingly like Lewis 
XIII. he never was without one. 


1 6 6 6. 


Anne of Auſtria the queen- mother died this 
year. She was declared regent of the kingdom 
upon the death of her huſband in 1643. She 
continued to govern notwithſtanding the king's 
being declared of age in September 1651 ; for 
the a& made by Charles V. near three hundred 
years before, which declares our kings major, at 
the age of thirteen years and one day, is no other 
than a piece of ceremony; and indeed a child 
of thirteen years and a day old is no more than 
a child, nor can any more knowledge and reſo- 
lution be expected from him than from a child. 
Accordingly the queen did not properly loſe her 
authority, till after the death of cardinal Mazarin, 
her favourite and prime miniſter, which happened 
in 1661, So that her government may be ſaid to 
have laſted near eighteen years. 


Her 
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j, -® r was: almoſt continually diſturbed 
by factions and civil wars, for Mazarin her prime 
miniſter had not Richelieu's art of making him- 
ſelf ſufficiently dreaded by the factious ſpirits ;- he 
was more cunning than ſkilful, and eaſily alarmed 
at the proſpect. of danger : therefore in trouble- 
ſome times, he was ſo far from encouraging che 
queens that he was the firſt to intimidate her, 


4 2 2 or three bold ſteps in 
ſpite of him, but the natural fearfulneſs of the 
Italian getting the aſcendant, the court fell to de- 
ceiving by ſham negociations, inſtead of ſupport- 
ing itſelf by freſh inſtances of vigour and reſo- 
lution. 


The queen was by nature endowed with a con- 

ſiderable ſhare of courage, and an unalterable 
ſtiffneſs of opinion, This is obſtinacy, when it 
is attendant upon ertor and a bad proceed- 
ing, but fortitude, when exerted in defence 
of truth and right. Reſolution is in my opinion 
the principal qualification towards acquiring au- 
thority ; we ſhould always ſupport our determina- 
tions with courage, and even with a degree of 
heat when we meet with reſiſtance: to be obeyed, 
we 1 in our wi, 


Netlog: leſſens a mocked credit, and conſe- 
quently his authority, ſo much as the appearance 
Vol. I. . of 
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of wavering. It may even be ſaid, that all things 

weighed, the wrong ſteps taken 'by thoſe at the 

head of affairs are not ſo much owing to their 

want of knowledge and diſcernment: as to their 

Want. n wa Tarn mom of 
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ban: A. CAS thas ift t queen bed been 
fortunate enough to have met with a miniſter of 
ſpirit, ſne would have had much greater authori- 
ty, and her regency would have been fur more 
quiet and eaſy. Nor would ſhe have acquired lefs 
glory by governing the French, than queen El- 
zabeth did fixty. Cys — the 
Engliſſi. | 


Anne of Auſtria was always bent on the marri- 
age between her ſon and her niece, and conſidered 
it as one of the maſter · pieces of her regency: ſhe- 
ſacceeded to her wiſh in effecting it, and to this 
invariablęneſs of character in her, a branch of the 
nr over the 


44 


* 
e always defirous, chat her fon ſhould a 


thoughts, during. * life-time, of rewiving- the 
claims of the queen his wife, which indeed he 
had: ſolemnly, renonnced and which. bocame- 6x- 
tinct. in conſequence ai fuch renunciatiom : hut n 
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Mites wie his mother dead, than by the advice 
of his ſecretary of war, who was defirous of en- 
creaſing his own influence, he determined to take 
tneafures for Wee Tudo from the crown 


of Spit, 


Fatal reſotnioh which has overwhdlined this 
once rich and flouriſning ſtate with an iirimienſe 
load of debts, from which it will by impeflible for 
it ever to free itſelf, unleſs a Solomon Mould rife 
up among our kings, and duting the courts of 4 
long reign,” by a laſting and folid peace, extraor - 
dinary prudence and great oeconorny, find means 

to pay of the debts of the ſtate, and encreaſo ite 
revenue by encreaſing the maritime trade and re- 
venue of the ſubject. | 


The Dutch were this year & imprudent as to 
difpute the honour of the flag witk che Engliſh, 
and to refuſe adjuſting im an amicable manner 
fome little affairs relating to trade of no great con- 
ſequence to eicher ſide. Thoſe who! had the go- 
vernment of the republic committed a great error 
in pokeics by ſtriving thus againſt the ſtream, as 
appeared in the end; for they wers not only ob- 
lIiged to give up their pretenſions, but were the 
Expences of the war out of pocket, which amount- 
& to upwards of fifteen thouſand marks, or ſe- 
vetity-five millions of Evres, without reckenitty 
the loſt of wen ; all which they might Rave a- 
Nded by taking che King of Friitier for arbi- 

L 2 trator, 
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trator, or any of the ee, mae he ſhould 
Me, Wade WKY te * 1335% 


"The OLE Wit, at thattime chief 
miniſter in Holland, a man of great reſolution, 


was highly blamed for not having inclined his 
maſters d an, accommodation rather than have 
perſuaded them to goto War. It was certainly a 
capital fault in this great man, after taking part 
like a g90d citizen in the; reſentment. of his coun- 
bro againſt che Engliſh, not to have ny; 
reflected, chat in matters ;ofiftere, reſemment is to 


; ga ſer nutbing; but- the trus intereſt of the fate for 


all becauſe! reſentmencs are, evils. that paſs off in 


time, whereas the expences — 2 | 


EE of them are felt for ever. 


©: What-hoakes: the: penſionary's gn nne ſtill 
| nity tide: is, that ſuppoſing the Dutch, du- 
ring the to years that the war laſted, had by 
victories and a ſubſequent, treaty, gained all their 
pretenſions, they would not have gained: the tenth 
part of the value of the men that were ſacriſiced, 
and the treaſure that was laviſhed, not to mention 
that treatiexof peace between two ſtates are ofſe 
leſs durable. than truces ; becauſe the party who 
is obliged to yield to ſuperiority of force, dogs 
not think; he yields to juſtice, bur only to the 
fortune-,of war which is every day, 9 
 ſomeriaves declaring for one, ſometirzey for ino 
ther, * n human 2155 
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which depends upon an infinite number of cauſes, 
which the moſt profound wiſdom cannot t foreſee. 


This year the academy of ſciences was firſt in- 
ſtituted by Colbert. Thiis inſtitution was fully 


: perfected about three and twenty years afterwards, 


viz. in 1699. But there are ſeveral ways of ma- 
king' ic ſtill more advantageous to the nation, by 
appointing ſuitable rewards to encourage the learn- 
ed to turn their minds more to the perfefting of 
arts and the advancement of true utility, than to 
idle ſpeculations, and fruitleſs curioſity. Why 
might they not, for example, divide the arts which 
are of moſt uſe to a ſtate into ſix claſſes, and place 
at the head of each claſs three members of the a- 
cademy, who ſhould particularly inſpect the culti- 
vation of the arts of their claſs; and ſettle proper 


rewards for thoſe who ſhould make uſeful diſco- 


veries, in proportion to their degree of utility; to 
be determined by the judgment of the council? and 
theſe rewards to make in twenty years the two hun- 
dredth part of what ſuch uſeful diſcovery brought 
in a year. But I have diſcuſſed this matter more 
at large elſewhere. 


1667. 


This year the king had his hands full of buſi- 
neſs : the ſecretary of war had made him believe, 
that there was ſomewhat noble in doing himſelf 


juſtice; and to that end perſuaded him to make 


Pg © himſelf 
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himſelf maſter of ſeveral towns, belonging to the 
king of Spain in Flanders: as if he could ever 
„ e e eee 


The court flatrorers were for ever extolling him 
on his great power, without conſidering that ſupe- 
rior Bans is only commendable when in the hands 
of a king that knows how to uſe it with juſtice 
and hays ee for the welfare of his own ſub- 
. or the benefit of his neighbours, But the 
asg of Lewis were compelled to purchaſe, by 


the moſt exorbitant ſubſidies, conqueſts that were 


not worth the tenth, part what they. caſt; and he 
ruined, his neighbours, and drove them by repeated 
acts of violence and oppreſſion to unite againſt bim 


” the common enemy of Europe. 


| His miniſter perſuaded him, that when his 
neighbours ſaw bio extending his conqueſts, and 


growing formidable by taking ſo many places, 
they would remain aſtoniſhed, and fit with their 


arms acroſs without once thinking of putting a 
ſtop to his progreſs. 


And yet he might imagine, that conſiderable 
conqueſts would certainly alarm his neighbours, 
and put them upon obliging him to make a re- 
ſtitusion, and tiling conqueſts were not worth 
the. pains of trouhling the peace of Europe, and 
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he muſt load with taxes without procuring them 


-any advantage in return. 


But he was nine and twenty, and at that age 
a man that has not been improved by a good e- 
ducation, nor by reading; and has no other way 
of forming his conceptions and decifions but upon 
the praiſes and flatteries of a ſet of young unthink- 
ing courtiers, who are ready to ſacrifice every thing 
to their ambition and hopes of preferment : ſuch 
an one I ſay can never diſcern the real merit of 
what he propoſes to himſelf if at any conſidera- 
ble diſtance, ſo as to make the proper allowances 


for what dazzles the eyes of the vulgar; eſpeci- 


ally if this young man has for miniſter a perſon 
of an ambitious turn, one who prefers making his 
own fortune to the welfare of his nation, and who 
cares for nothing but aggrandizing his own au- 
thority at his country's expence, and at the ex- 
pence of his maſter's character, by engaging him 
ia acts of injuſtice that muſt reflect baſeneſs and 
diſhonour upon his name. 


Charleroi, Ath, Binch, Menin, Comines, Deinſe, 
Tielt, Tournay, Bergues, Furnes, Armentieres, 
Courtray, Douai, Oudenarde, Aloſt and Lille, all 


towns in Flanders, were taken by the king in this 
unhappy campaign; unhappy, I call it, for him 
for here he firſt began to be pleaſed with the ſuc- 
ceſs of an unjuſt war. It was a fatal charm, like 


that which — 
L 4 


1581 
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ſo ** as to win at their firſt eſſay; which 
leads them on to a paſſion and habit of gaming, 
that ſeldom fails to end in the ruin of ——— 
and families. | 


The 8 — a unthinking, didn not hear 
his ſubjects thus arguing among themſelves; 1s 
be nat rich enough already, that be muſt endeavour 
to get, mare at aur expence ? is it enriching himſelf to 
beggar us, and put a ſtap to our trade by which we 
live:? will this get bim a coach more, a coat more, 
a diſb more upon bis table, or a bleſſing more from 
| Wan Ge ed 5: IC 

He did not. 1 his neighbours. who e to 
r to each other, This is a dangerous neighbour, 
e toll one day occaſion ut a long train of cares, 
complaints, | uneafineſs and miſery; how | wretched 
are thi neighbours of a prince who laughs at honeſty 
in trraties, and derides the plain and imple manner 
in which others underſtand them by interpreting them 
always to his own intereſt 1 we can never be in ſafety 
with him while he makes uſe of ſuch explanations, or 
adopts ſuch imterefls;\ But his true intereſt was to 


Ow DbB Oong are „ 


have made himſelf the ſole giver of laſting peace ir 
to Europe, by obliging _ moſt 1 to ac- ſt 
"_ of arbirers. | o 


But Aas he heard nothing of all this, ſur- by 
rounded as he was by a crowd'of giddy creatures, | f 


* were all of them fond of engaging in any new & 
þ 4 undenaking ' | * «/ 
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undertaking that carried an eclat with it, though 


charity. De * * | 

| . 
wich Galfe notions . 
force, while be talked to him of nothing but 


plans for conqueſts, Colbert, who was yholly at- 


tentive to what concerned the interior of the king - 
dom, compleated a work that reflected the greateſt 
honour on the king and his miniſter. This was 


ceedings at the bar: a noble work, and that coſt 
an infinite deal of pains both to Colbert and thoſe 
who were employed by him in it, but it was cer- 
tainly of the greateſt utility to the kingdom, by 
introducing an uniformity in the methods of pro- 
I EF FEI 


Ic. is certain, that this plan i is. Nil imperfect, 
and labours of this kind muſt always be fo in 
ſome degree; but it would be very eaſy to remedy 
the inconveniencies we perceive, if we were to 
form a perpetual office for making corrections and 
improvements nearly like that which Colbert in- 
ſtituted, when he firſt began to reform the methods 
of N 


11 js do be wiſhed, that the preſent king would 
follow the ſame plan of uniformity in law buſineſ- 


ſes that was eſtabliſhed by his predeceſſor: all the 


=". provinces 
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province, by erecting a like office in the ſame pro- 
vinces, and this by virtue of a civil law that might 
be named the French Law, and extend over the 
whole French, empire, in the ſame manner as Ju- 
ſtinian heretofore in a like office iſſued an ordon- 
nance that he called the Roman Law, an — 
— ROT | 29 
vitude 

«ite beet eee ue ib wan went 
perpetual, for the continual improvement of theſe 
ordonnances, and that every ten years a new ordon- 
nance ſhbuld be iſſued with fuch improvements. 
I have publiſhed = book upon this ſubject, in- 
prom N wr WON Ta m ay dap "4 


r comical office thar um 
civit ftatures are ſo long withour being brought to 
perfection, though they ſtand ſo much in need of 
it; for they have not been reviſed, nor received 
the leaſt alteration ſince the reform in the cuſtoms 


To fay the truth, my wiſhes are in part accbm- 
pliſhed, and there is ſuch an office held at the 


chancellor's for this purpoſe; but then it only 
takes in the laws of proceeding, and for want of 
a ſufficient fund for the payment of ſkilful la- 
bourers, the work is far from being perfect, and 
advances but very _— 
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The king, at the inſtigation of Colbert, ſet on 
ſoot the building an obſervatory for the uſe of 
aſtronomers, in their obſervation of the planets 
and their eclipſes, for the improvement of geo- 
graphy both by ſea and land; this is the chief 
uſe of aſtronomy : and here I ſhall rake occaſion 
to ſay, that if there are to be three ſkilful people 
appointed to this academy for making obſervations 
on the ſtars, there ought likewiſe to be three good 
the geographical maps in their diviſion of Eu- 
rope, and the other parts of the globe ; for cer- 
tainly what is moſt uſeful ſhould be preferred to 
what is more curious and leſs uſeful, 


This year the king created a new rank or de- 
gree of honour between colonel and marcchal de 
camp (or major-general) which was that of bri- 
gadier; where let me remark, that it would be 
very proper to make another degree between cap- 
tain and colonel, under the title of firſt captain, 
which ſhould not always be the oldeſt; and ano- 
ther between lieutenant-general and marſhal of 


. France, called captain-general. 


The ſame method might be obſerved in the 
body of clergy, and the magiſtracy; and thus 
multiplying the degrees of honour would excite 
the emulation, attention and affiduity of the re- 
ſpective officers in working for the common 


| good; but this ſuppoſes the eſtabliſhment of the 


plan 
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plan of ſcrutiay! to be cartied into execution; for 
without ſuch an eſtabliſmment there will be no e- 
mulation, no labour: but every W N nN 
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 _ king of Spain's towns in Flanders, during the laft 


year's campaign, began to think of making new 
conqueſts; but the rapid ſucceſſes of this young 
victor began to alarm all the neighbouring ſtates ; 
who were fearful that if he ſhould go on in this 
manner he would ſoon. become formidable to them. 
Accordingly, the Engliſh, the Dutch, and the 


| Swede entered into a league for checking the pro- 
greſs of the French arms in Flanders. This league 


was called the triple alliance; the members of 


vhich beſtirred themſelves ſo effectually in ſolici- 


citing a pacification, that a treaty was ſigned at 
St. Germain's, and ratified at Aix- la- Chapelle 
in May, by which a peace was ſettled between 


the kings of France and Spain. The former 


was to keep the towns he had conquered in virtue 
of his pretenſions, and to reimburſe him for the 
expences of the war, and tlie triple alliance was 
guarantee for the execution of the treaty. And 


here it may not improperly be remarked, that the 


allies eommitted a great fault in not entering into 
this alliance à year ſooner,” when they firſt ſaw the 


preparativns: the French king was making to break 
the 
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the Pyrenean treaty. of peace; and fruſtrate the 
intention. of the regunciation he had made to all 
curity to have offered their aſſiſtance to Spain, 28 


the weakeſt power, in order to prevent the ſtrong- 


er from aggrandizing himſelf at bis expence, to 
the prejudice of thoſe who were neighbours to 

every thing to dread from a power 
already ſo great and, ambitious, and who would 
in defiance of the moſt ſolemn treati whenever 


him, and had © | 

never want a pretext. far becoming their enemy, 
his intereſt prompted him to it, Ns 05 boots ; 
' Ic is.cerrain, that at the dearh, of Philip IV. his 
daughter, who was married to the French Paas. 


might have ſome pretenſions on a part of 
ders, if we conſider her only as a private indivi- 


dual, and with an eye to the uſual manner of ſuc- 


ceſñon between citizen and citizen in the Low 
Countries; but cuſtom can give no right, eſpeci- 
ally when by treaties between two" ſovereigns, 
there is a formal deviation from ſuch cuſtoms ; 
for treaties ſettle the reſpective rights between the 
parties, and Gough there ſhould be no guarantees 
for the mutual obſervation of ſuch treaties, yet the 
laws that the negociating powers make to them- 
ſelves are regarded as laws in every ſenſe of the 
word, and on them they found their reſpective 
rights; and every neighbouring ſtate ought in 
Juſtice, and for irs own ſecurity, to conſider itſelf 


; | 122 
as à natural guarantee in its proper private capa- 
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city,” for the execution of the treaties berween its 
neighbours, and as mediator of their differences, 
and intereſted od urErattas and. hoflilicie be- 


tretn them. ; 


ee is bid formal i UE ohne 
on the part of the queen of France and the king 
her huſband ; and it was acting in downright con- 
travention to the good faith of contracts, and that 
which ſhould be obſerved in explaining engage- 
ments and'promiſes and other clauſes of a treaty, 


to pretend to aſſert that a daughter cannot, for the 
eneral. good af the ſovereign powers of Europe, 
give up certain rights, bl Ger ce ae of 
8 e 
marrled. * irs bhi 4 


But Wb? chaty the kijokite'of theſe 
pretended 1 
of. France Had only to put himſelf for a moment 
in the king of Spain's lace, and he would then 
ack inſtantly perceived ſuch pretenfions muſt 
unjuſt in the. eyes of « every impartial judge. 
would he have ſaid in the like caſe, if a 
prince, more, powerful than. himſelf, ſhould have 
Tg e to 
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4 Abs lig who uſed. ta gh ſometimes, Ile Lewis 
WII, his, predeceſſor, from St. Germain en Laye 
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rights of the queen, the young king 
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his head to enlarge and beautify this ſmall haufe, 
which his father had built purely for an hunting- 
ſeat; and from one thing to another he ran into 
am expence infinitely too great for 2 place, whole 
ſiruation'was much inferior to St. Germain, and 
many: other 'pteafant ſpots in that part of the 
country, both in point of air and proſpect. Had 
ho laid our the fourth part of the four millions he 
expended at Verſailles, upon a building in the 
ſquare of Chateau neuf at St. Germain, he would 
have been commended by every one, whereas he 
was univerſally condemned for raifing fo immenſe 
a ſum upon his people, to beautify a place that 
nature had not bleſſed with half the advancages of 
St. Germain. In thort, it was a very itf concert- 
ed, idle arid ſenſeleſi heme, nay, and a very un- 
juſt and. oppreſſive one likewiſe ; for ſhould 2 
king thus load his people with expences that can 
never be of the leaſt advantage to. them? but 
thoſe who had the care of his education had not 
taught him to, diſcern juſtice from injuſtice, by 
conſulting the fimple rule of doing by others, 
u one would be done by. 


Colbert happily. thought of repairing Paris with a 
new, payement which was much larger, and ſtrang- 
4 33d more commodious than the old one; and. 
cauſe ſeveral ſtreets. to be paved which were not 
paved before: add to this, that by enereaſing tha 
number of the foot and horſe patrole, he cleared 


the. town of the great number of thieves and 


pickpockets, 
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pickpockets, which. prevented people from ſtirring. 't 
out after ĩt as ark. A few years after he placed 

lamps iin alli the ſtreets, and ordered carts for car- 

ring away the filth out of the town into the out · 


parts. Theſe additional conyvepiencies Me ot 
I helped in fh ei more e he 
Den falle bn zi, 10 Ih 34 u: 11200 th 
This year there were chambers erected | for th 
ing the provinges of falſe nobility ; but that nil . tri 
was ſoon after made, a great deal roo cheap. Let- th 
ters of. . were Py SLY: for ohou co 
o hundred and difey parks. 16. ind 2f ſid 
27811 2 208610 1. (2126 Id 009 21! nogYy M | th 
- Jn,my, opinion there MET two different de- ef 
gien in, che pahilityz the firſt glaſs ſhould, becal- th 
led, the ancient, and conſiſt KO who er ro 
Rove. their poly for ty hundred apd bf. ag 
years, or upwards, that i is, for ſeven ot pe 
nerations ; ; and. the ſecond claſs of thoſe who ad hu 
ſomewhat leſs then two hundred apd fifty Fears pa 
nobility, with a mark. of honour to diſtinguiſh ir 
from the firſt,” unleſs the deſcendant of one of 
theſe ſhould have done ſome work of great excel - pr 
lence and importance, or have filled ſome conſi- nu 
derable poſt in the ſtate to the emolument of his the 


country ; in that caſe the king might give him ho- 
notary letters, by which he might be intolled in 
che firſt claſs,” from which the King ſhovId make 


_ dukes and counts, nor 1 but wholly per- 
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1669. 


The Dutch, who were more intereſted than any 
other nation, in ſecuring to Spain the towns it 
held in Flanders as their ſtrongeſt barrier againſt 
the power of France; had accordingly exerted 
themſelves with uncommon ſpirit in forming the 
triple alliance, for putting a ſtop to the far- 
ther aggrandiſement of that monarchy, which 
could never be ſuffered to ſtrengthen itſelf on the 
ſide of Holland, but to the manifeſt prejudice of 
their ſafety. By this triple alliance they put an 
effectual and ſpeedy ſtop to the torrent that 
threatened to overwhelm them, and very dexte- 
rouſly profited of the diſcontent of the Swedes 
againſt the court of France, for having ſtop- 
ped the payment of the yearly ſubſidy of twelve 
hundred thouſand livres which it had engaged to 
pay them by former treaties. 


The Dutch laid hold af this opportunity, and 
promiſed the Swedes to pay them theſe twelve 
hundred thouſand livres, and actually advanced 
the ſum, 


Theſe ſteps had greatly ſerved to incenſe the king 
againſt them, and Louvois did not fail to aggra- 
vate the breach, by frequently repreſenting to his 
majeſty, that had it not been for the aſſiſtance that 
France had given this ungrateful republic at dif- 
+8 @b. I. M fereat 
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ferent times, it would never have been able to 
have held out againſt the Spaniſh power ; this 
was certainly true; but he did not mention how 
much it was the intereſt of France at that time 
to fupport them: nor did he chufe to take no- 
tice of another truth, viz. that the fame intereſt 
of ſelf-preſervation that had obliged the Dutch 
formerly to have recourſe to France for aſſiſtance 
againſt the too great power of Spain, now oblig- 
ed them to affiſt Spain grown weak, the 
too great power of France. Therefore in fact, 
they were not in fault with reſpect to France; un- 
leſs that is a fault which is generally eſteemed pru- 
dent and praife-worthy ; a proper regard to ſelf- 
preferyation : but the King who was young, im- 
petyous, and not ſtrictly canfined to notions of 
Juſtice, continued highly incenſed againſt them, 
and earneſtly longed for an opportunity of being 


revenged. 


In this diſpoſition Louvois eaſily perſuaded him, 
that if he could detach England from the triple 
alliance, he might make the Dutch feel the weight 
of his reſentment, and yet ſpare ſuch places be- 
longing to Spain as ſhould remain neuter. The 
deſign of this miniſter, who was ſecretary of war, 
was to buoy up the king with continual notions 
of conqueſts; accordin gly he began from this 
year to make preparations for a war with the 
Dutch. 


The 
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The king, the better to conceal his deſigns, took 
a journey into Flanders, under a pretence of viſi- 
ting the conquered places ; and prevailed upon his 
ſiſter-in-law, the dutcheſs of Orleans, who was ſi- 
ſter to the king of England, to go over-ſea to ne- 
gociate a private treaty with the king her brother, 
for humbling the Dutch, whoſe immenſe riches had, 
as he pretended, made them inſolent; and whoſe 
trade by the preſent flouriſhing condition it was 
in, did great hurt to that of the Engliſh. 


| Accordingly, the dutcheſs, who was with the 
court at Calais, deſired leave of the king to 
make a trip over to Doyer to ſee the king of Eng- 
land her brother, wha was at that place juſt then 
as it were by accident : his majeſty conſented, and 
ſhe ſet out, taking with her a good ſum of mo- 
ney, and a number of fine women ; and what with 
her gold and the bright eyes of the lovely ma- 
demoſelle de Querouaille, ſhe prevailed upon the 


king her brother to conſent to the private treaty 


ſhe propaſed to him; which conſiſted in his 
promiſing to ſuffer Lewis to mortify and puniſh 
the Dutch for their pretended ingratitude, without 
giving them the leaſt aſſiſtance, 


The dutcheſs died about a twelvemonth after- 


wards, and mademoſelle de Querouaille went over 


to England; where ſhe ſoon became the mother of 


the duke of Richmond, and continued to keep up 
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a ſtrict connection with Barillon the ambaſſador 
from our court; who took care to furniſh her e- 
very year with the neceſſary ſums from France, ſo 
long as ſne could keep the king of England in- 
, active. 


Had it been required for the king of England 
to act as a principal, or to furniſh arms or money, 
he could not have dane it without the conſent of 

his parliament, who raiſe the ſupplies ; but as re- 
maining in inaction required no ſubſidies he was 
entirely the maſter in that reſpect; and he was 
the readier to give into it as he was by nature of 
an indolent diſpoſition. Thus Charles received 
French money for doing nothing; and by the 


hands of the fair Querouaille, who was ſoon after 


created dutcheſs of Portſmouth. 


During the - courſe of theſe negociations for 
bringing about a war that Louvois was ſo deſi- 
rous of lighting up, Colbert had his thoughts 
employed on the improvement of the interior of 
"the: ſtate, and as he found that timber for houſe 
and ſhip- building began to grow ſcarce, he 
-publiſhed' a ſtatute of eyre (des eaux & fortts,) 

by which it was forbidden to cut down any large 
trees or woods without the king's ſpecial order, 
and as the court was particularly nice with reſpect 


to the woods belonging to the clergy, it was or- 


dered, that the fourth part of their coppice-wood 
ſuould be left for growth, 


* 
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This was an excellent edit in the main; but 
ſtill the projectors did not foreſee all that was ne- 
ceſſary: and it was a fault in the miniſter not to 
have eſtabliſhed a perpetual office for the care of 
improving it; he was guilty of the like error in 
the civil ordonnance in 1667, by not appointing 
an office for the examining the memorials for e- 
mendations or additions after the firſt ten years, 
when experience had ſhewn the defects in the plan. 
Now here one and the ſame office would have 
done for both. 


Another fault was, in ſuffering the commiſſion 
of eyre to be a ſeparate juriſdiction, inſtead of 
uniting it to the royal juriſdiction. The petty ju- 
riſdictions, when ſeparate, open a great field to in- 
Juſtice, becauſe private intereſt will always predo- 
minate in them over the public intereſt. But in 
large companies, it is much more ſhameful to be 
noted for a corrupt perſon, or one who prefers his 
own private intereſt to that of the ſtate, than it is 
in the ſmaller companies, where the numbers ge- 
nerally agree in one point, and paſs over little lu- 
crative acts of injuſtice among each other without 
taking notice of them. 


This year Candy was taken by the Turk from 
the Venetians, whoſe power has been ever ſince 
upon the decline. The firſt fault they committed 
was in not uſing their endeavours to get them- 

M 3 ſelves 
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ſelves comprehended in the truce, that the em- 
peror made with the Turk in 1664, for twetity- 
one after the battle of St. Godart; for even 
though it had coſt them three millions to the em- 
peror payable in three years they would have gain- 
ed three times the value, and have preferved Candy 
and the reſt of theit iflands in the Archipelago; 
and the emperor would on his fide have been a 
gainer by not ſuffering the Turk, who is His na- 
tural enemy, to grow expert in war, and make 
an addition to his power. 


Theſe two powers were jointly guilty of a till 
greater fault, which was that of not negociating 
an alliance with the other ſtates that were 
neighbours to the Turk, as Poland, Muſcovy, 
and even with the king of Perſia, for the mutual 
defence of all parties, or elſe for carrying on an of- 


fenſive war jointly after the expiration of the twen- 


ty years truce, and to be guarantees to each other 
for the conqueſts that ſhould be made in the courſe 
of the war; but after all, what are the conqueſts 
of princes, and their mutual promiſes, but mere 
childrens play ? they coſt a great deal to acquire, 
and always end in fmoke; and this will con- 
tinue to be the caſe till the European diet be 
formed. 


16570. 


The Dutch were not long before they perceived 
that the king of England was far from being an 
| | ally 
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ally to depend upon againſt France. Accordingly, 
they very prudently made a new defenſive alliance 
with Spain and the emperor; they even renewed 
the triple alliance at the Hague with the Engliſh 
and the Swede ; but notwithſtanding all theſe pre- 
cautions, they were in great dread of being inſulted 
by France, under a miniſter who could not long 
ſupport his credit without going to war with the 
neighbouring ſtates, 


The Algerines, who began to ſtand in awe of 
us by ſea, made peace, or rather a truce with us, 
deſigning ſoon after to break with the Engliſh or 
the Dutch, and ſupport their rapine and piracies 
that way ; and in this manner will they always be- 
have as well as the Tuniſians, Tripolenes and Sale- 
tines; ſo long as the powers of Europe will not 
contribute, in proportion to their trade up the Le- 
vant, towards augmenting the naval forces of the 
knights of Malta, for ſcouring thoſe ſeas of theſe 
Pirates. 


Our laws and cuſtoms relating to proceedings in 


criminal caſes were not at all uniform in the dif- 


ferent parliaments; nor was there fo much as 
one court of decrees. Colbert formed an office 
for compiling, uniformifing and improving theſe 
proceedings; and this produced what is called be 
criminal code, which has been of great uſe. But for 
want of the miniſter's having made this office 


perpetual, this ordonnance remains much more 
M 4 imperfect 
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imperfect than it would have been, had there been 
an office appointed for receiving ſuch. memorials 
as might be the reſult of a ſixty or ſeventy * 
e | 8 


We likewiſe ſtood in need of a general or- 


donnance, that might take in all the penal and 
corporal laws, and make an addition to the pu- 


niſhment of ſome certain crimes; for inſtance now, 
we have not a ſufficient puniſhment in France for 


ſimple theft, committed by flight of hand by thoſe 
wretches they call pickpockets ; for, for want af 


puniſhing this crime with death, theſe gangs of 


pickpockets become ſo many ſeminaries for thieves 


and murderers. Now if every theft committed 
by one of theſe wretches was immediately puniſh- 
ed with death, we ſhould ſee mych fewer thieves 
and pick. pockets. 


There was a declaration iſſued this year in fa- 
vour of the Foundling Hoſpital at Paris; a plan 


which has been ſince followed in London. We 
owe theſe uſeful ordonnances to the indefatigable 


Tabours of Colbert, Who would have rendered the 


ſtate much more flouriſhing, had Louvois had any 
other way of acquiring credit than by war; and 
this he might have had by taking the management 


of foreign affairs, maritime commerce, and the 


colonies; and if the management of all home- 
affairs, excepting thoſe of the revenue and inland 


trade, which Colbert would have ſucceeded in to 
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n a miracle, had been given to a third miniſter; 
ls -but unhappily this partition of the miniſtry into 
rs different departments, the ſcheme of which was 
found among the papers of the dauphin of Bur- 
gundy, was not then thought of. 
1 | | ' | 
4 1671, 
Ms In 1668, the: Dutch cauſed a medal to be 
or truck that was an eternal monument of their va- 
ſe nity : it was the figure of Pallas, holding a ſceptre 
of and trampling diſcord under her feet, with this le- 
2 gend, mitis & fortis, mild and valiant; and at 
d the bottom, procul hinc mala beſtia regnis ; hence 
4 with the monſter ſo dangerous to every ſtate. In 
2 the reverſe was the Belgic lion, holding a cannon 
| between his paws, with theſe words, /ic fines tu- 
tamur & undas, thus we defend our borders by 
* ſea and land; and underneath was this inſcrip- 
- tion: Aſertis legibus, emendatis ſacris, adjunctis de- 
Ve fenſis, conciliatis regibus, vindicatd marium libertate, 
Je pace egregid, virtute armorum parts, ſtabilita orbis 
he Europe quiete, numiſma hoc Status faderati Belgii 
ny cudi fecerunt 1668. In rememberance of rights 
nd aſſerted, religion amended, allies protected, kings 
ent reconciled, the liberty of the ſeas aſſerted, a glo- 
he rious peace acquired by ſuperior valour, and the 
je- peace of Europe ſettled on a ſolid foundation: 
nd the united ſtates of Holland cauſed this medal to 
to be ſtruck in the year 1668, 
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This medal came out at the ume of the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668; but Louvois revived 
the ſtory again in 1671, remarking to the king, 
that the republic itſelf was pictured under the 
image of Pallas, and thus arrogated all the glory 
of putting an end to the war in 1667, though 
England and Sweden had far the greateſt ſhare 
in it on account of the great - conſideration, his 
majeſty had for theſe two powers: that it was cet- 
tain. the Dutch had ftirred more than any other 
power in forming the triple alliance to thwart 
the king's deſigns, in which they ſhewed the 
greateſt ingratitude, and deſerved to be heartily 
puniſhed. | 


There was a talk much about the ſame time of 
another medal, which however the Dutch poſi- 
tively deny, that was ſtill more inſolent and af- 

frontive to the king. It is ſaid to have been the 
head of a man, with theſe words in the exargue, 
Peace ſigned at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668 ; and in the 
reverſe, Joſhua commanding the ſun to ſtand ſtill, 
with this inſcription from holy writ, Stetit itague 
fol; and the ſun ſtood ſtill. Here Louvois deſi- 
red the king to obſerve, that the head reſembled 
Van Beuning, whoſe Chriſtian name was Jo- 
ſhua, and who had often boaſted of having nego- 
ciated the triple alliance at the Hague, to prevent 
the king from many new conqueſts in Flanders; 


that this ſame man had ſettled the articles of peace 
with 
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with the king at St. Germain's that were ſigned 
ſome days afterwards at Aix- la- Chapelle; and 
that the Dutch, having heard that the king uſed 
to bear the body of the ſun as his device, were 
pleaſed to have an opportunity of inſulting and 


Beſides it was ſaid, that the Dutch Gazette 
writer had ſeveral times made very injurious re- 
flections on the king and the French nation. 


Grotius, who was at this time ambaſſador from 
the States to the court of France; began to per- 
ceive that the king ſought ſome occaſion of be- 
ing revenged on his nation for theſe real or ima- 
ginary inſults: he acquainted his maſters with his 
diſcovery, who were the more alarmed at it, as they 
did not find in their allies, eſpecially the Engliſh, 
any great inclination to ſupport them. They were 
a little at variance with the latter on the ſubje& 
of trade, and a diſpute with regard to Surinam, 
and the ſaluting of the Engliſh flag at ſea. Ac- 
cordingly, they made many offers of ſatisfaction 
to the king by their ambaſſador : but Lewis, who 
thought he ſaw their pride and inſolence in the 
midſt of their conceſſions and compliments, wag 
not to be diverted from his reſolution of humbling 
them; and employed the whole of this year in 
making leagues abroad, and the ſtrongeſt prepa- 
rations for war by ſea and land at home. 


The 
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The council of the States were guilty of a great 
error in this critical juncture, in not ſending a ſo- 
lemn deputation of three or four ambaſſadors to 
the king to diſown in the name of their nation 
every thing that appeared inſulting or affrontive 
in thoſe medals; and to aſk pardon for the neglect 
of the republic in ſuffering them td be ſtruck. 
. Theſe; deputies ſhould have been authoriſed to 
make every ſatisfaction the king ſhould require, 
and confine themſelves to ſaying, with reſpect to 
the triple alliance, that it was 2 m, 
their own ſecurity and 5 


A ſolemn embaſſy of this kind ti not han 
coſt them above an hundred thouſand crowns ; 
and would have been an inſtance of their pru- 
dence and humility, which wonld have diſarmed 
the king, and ſaved their ſubjects their ſubſequent 
loſſes and expences which amounted to forty 
times the ſum. 


The falſe pride of refuſing to make ſuch con- 
ceſſions as are dictated by modeſty and good- 
breeding, obliged them to the moſt extraordi- 
nary efforts in that ruinous war they were en- 
gaged in with the Engliſh in 1666, and it 
was the ſame vanity that kept them from ſend- 
ing a ſolemn and humble embaſſy to pacify 
Lewis XIV. and brought on them a war with 
France, which proved ſtill more ruinous and ca- 
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lamitous to them, than that they had with the 
Engliſh. 


But the king was no leſs blameable and impru- 
dent for his want of moderation, in not being a- 
ble to ſuffer the inſolent vanity of a few imper- 
tinent fellows in Holland, and hazarding the loſs 
of forty thouſand ſoldiers and officers, beſides ob- 
liging his ſubjects to pay above an hundred and 
fifty millions, during the ſix years that the war 
laſted, purely to humble the fooliſh vanity and 
pride of the Dutch ; now might not theſe one hun- 
dred and fifty millions, and the lives of ſo many 
ſubjects have procured the king a number of pure 
and ſubſtantial pleaſures far ſuperior to that chil- 
diſh one of ſcourging a few inſolent fools ? 


But the truth is, that the king, who was as 
childiſh as they, was hurt by their vanity; and yet 
it would have beea infinitely better to have laugh- 
ed at ſuch an inſult than to have reſented it : this 
however is the true, the real ſtate of this trifling in- 
ſult, which Louvois had the ſkill to make appear 
ſogreat in his maſter's eyes. And ſuch was the un- 
dertaking that hc repreſented as ſo neceſſary for 
his glory; accordingly, himſelf alone was the 
gainer, by all the loſſes that this war brought 
upon the Dutch, the Swedes, Spaniards, Germans 
and French ; he indeed raiſed his influence, au- 
thority, conſideration and the fortunes of his fa- 
mily and creatures, and laughed at his rival Col- 
Sa ö bert, 
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bert, who had all the trouble of raiſing the im- 
menſe impoſitions, which were to help make the 
ſecretary of war a perſon of greater conſequence. 


And here it muſt be owned, that the great ſuc- 
ceſs of this unjuſt undertaking proved the means 
of 'irritating our neighbours more againſt us, and 
of diſpoſing them to join together againſt a young 
monarch, whoſe growing power threatened them 
with a like treatment; but this was exactly the 


thing that Louvois aimed at, in order to make 


himſelf of greater importance in his office, by 
diſtracting his rival with a load of troubleſome 


affairs. 


It is a truth eaſily demonſtrable, that a ſove- 
reign, who involves his people in a great expence, 
ſhould always have in view to procure them a pro- 
fit greatly ſuperior to ſuch expence ; otherwiſe he 
is guilty of an act of injuſtice before Gov, and in 
his own conſcience. And yet Louvois, who was 
prepoſſeſſed with the weak opinion of the vulgar, 
that a ſuperiority in arms is a praiſe-worthy vir- 
tue be it employed ever ſo unjuſtly, brought the 
king over to his way of thinking ; who immedi- 
ately fer about preparing every thing that could 
favour Louvois's project, and inſure its ſucceſs ; 
and the numerous difficulties he met with, only 
ſerved to enereaſe his reſolution of ſurmounting 
them. Happy for him and for us had he reflected 
chat juſtice alone deferyed his care and application! 


The 
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The Dutch, by a bad ſtep in polities, in order 
to vex the king, forbid the importation of French 
wines ; and the king on his ſide forbid his ſub- 
jects to ſell their brandies to the Dutch, who ſtood 


in great need of them for the uſe of their ſeamen; 


and laid an additional duty on the entries of ſpices 
and other commodities imported by the Dutch, 
while thoſe of the Engliſh and other nations re- 
mained at the uſual rates. Thus every thing ſeem+ 
ed tending to a rupture at the beginning of the 
enſuing year. 


This year the king began building the hoſpital 


for invalids and maimed ſoldiers, under the di- 


rection of Manſard. There is more ſhew than 
real ſolidity in this plan; for every man ſtands the 
nation in three hundred livres for his maintenance 
in Paris ; whereas by allowing each of them an 
hundred livres in the reſpective villages where they 
were born, they would think themſelves infinitely 
more happy, and inſtead of two thouſand invalids, 
the king would be able to maintain fix thouſand 
with the ſame funds. There ſhould be none ſuf- 
fered to remain in Paris, but ſuch as were natives 
of the place, and an office ſhould be erected for 
paying the ſoldiers in the ſeveral provinces, and 
for keeping the proper liſts and entries. 


Colbert, who was not ſatisfied with enriching 


the kingdom by the encouragement of manufac- 
tures 
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tures at home, and the improvement of trade a 
broad, but was likewiſe deſirous to give it a greater 
luſtre by the progreſs of the ſciences; invited many 
learned men from all parts of the world to come 
- and ſettle in France: and at the ſame time ſent 
ſome of the moſt learned of our own kingdom in- 
to Africa, America, and divers parts of Europe to 
make obſervations for the improvement of the ſci- 
ences, particularly natural philoſophy, phyſic, na- 
8 and geography. 

He mee with ail his powers to put the fi- 
nances upon a good footing, and it may be ſaid, 
that his very great application that way, and the 
fucceſs it mer with, were of detriment to the king- 
dom in the main; becauſe it gave the king a great- 
er facility of raiſing his immenſe ſupplies for car- 
rying on the ruinous war he was engaged in, which 
he could not have done had he had a miniſter of 
leſs abilities and 632 at the head of the 
revenue. 


1672, 


The ſixth of April in this year, the king order- 
ed war to be openly declared againſt the Dutch in 
Paris, and the faid declaration to be put up in all 
public places; but as this declaration did not men- 
tion any ſufficient motive for entering into ſo ex- 
penſive, and in all probability, ſo tedious a war, 
it was the general opinion, that Louvois would 
have 
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have acted more agreeable to his duty. as mini- 
ſter and counſellor to the king, in diſſuading him 
from making ſuch a declaration as muſt neceſſarily 
give him the character of a troubleſome, unjuſt, 
and miſchievous neighbour : it is adding to the in- 
jury done the public, to give it bad or inſufficient 
reaſons. But by not publiſhing a manifeſto, the 
king would have it thought that himſelf and the 
nation had received the greateſt cauſe for com- 
plaint againſt the Dutch, 


His majeſty with an hundred and thirty thou- 
ſand men began his march towards Maeſtricht by 
the way of Charleroi; he commanded the grand 
army in perſon, the prince of Conde, who was u- 
ſually called, the Prince, commanded the ſecond 
diviſion, an monheur de Turenne the third. 


The Dutch, whoſe whole force did not t amount 
to more than twenty-five thouſand men, could af- 
ford but weak ſupplies to above thirty garriſons 
that they had to maintain; and the inſolent man- 
ner in which they had behaved during their proſ- 
perity, to the neighbouring powers which were 
weaker than themſelves, made theſe powers look 
with pleaſure on their — dilemma. 


In che courſe of this campaign, the king redu- 
ond the thirty-ſix following towns, Tongres, Ma- 
zeick, Orſois, Burik, Veſel, Rhimbergue, Eme- 


ric, Doetkam, Arnem, * Duyſbourg, De- 
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venter, Groll, Harde wick, Amersfort, Kempen, 
Rhenen, Viane, Elbourg, Vich, Zwol, Culem- 
bourg,” Vageningen, Vars, Lekem, Hattem, Zut- 
phen, St. Andre, Varni, Genep, Nimeguen, Nar- 
den, Crevecezur, Bommel, Bodegrave, and Swam- 
merdam ; the greater part of which were fortified, 

and the-others to preſerve themſelves from the tor- 
rent which threatened them laid moſt part of the 
country round them under water, and even the 
magiſtrates of Amſterdam were in actual delibera- 
tion to ſurrender themſelves to the king. 


And now the Dutch began to be ſenſible how 
great an error they had committed in not having 
entertained timely and ſuitable notions of the pow- 
er of a young monarch at the head of a numerous 
army, counſelled by a ſet of hot-brained young 
courtiers, that were continually ſtriving who 
ſhould the moſt diſtinguiſh themſelves in braving 
dangers and difficulties; now too they repented not 
having entered into a reciprocal league of defence 
againſt the growing power of France in 1664 and 
1665, by joining the Spaniards, and preventing the 
French king from 'making ſuch great conqueſts as 
he did in * — Countries i in 1667, 


But * theſe great and rapid ſucceſſes a- 
gainſt the Dutch, ſoon alarmed the neighbouring 
ſtates, and made them more inclinable to enter in- 
to a league with them, not ſo much from any love 
they bore that republic, as out of a principle of ſelf- 
prefervation. 
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preſervation. Accordingly, ſome advances were 
made towards a pacification, and the king, who in 
his turn began to be under ſome apprehenſion of 
the number and ſtrength of the powers that were 
likely to league againſt him, readily lent an ear to 
propoſals for a treaty of peace. 


Generally ſpeaking ſovereign powers do not 
think of uniting for their mutual defence till it is 
almoſt too late; and the republic who, through a 
deſite of ſaving two or three millions that it would 
have coſt them to form a ſtrong defenſive alliance, 
had let lip ſeveral favourable opportunities within 
a few years z were now obliged to ſpend above 
ſixty millions extraordinary, and to re-accept of a 
ſtadtholder or captain-general of the States, who 
in order to govern with a more unlimited autho- 
rity, began very prudently by putting to death 
two or three dozen of the principal magiſtrates 
and officers of the republic, and amongſt the reſt 
the grand penſionary de Wit, and his brother. All 
which proceeded from the pernicious parſimony of 
the republic, and the want of diſcernment in its 
magiſtrates and governors, in not entertaining ſui- 
table notions of the power and ſtrength of the 
neighbouring potentates with whom they might 
probably have to deal. 


On the other hand, had the king contented him- 
ſelf with demoliſhing the fortifications of the ſeve- 


ral ** he had taken in this campaign, and led 
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his army back to France, and then diſbanded his 
troops, he would fully have anſwered his intention 
of humbling the Hollanders, to the great ſatisfacti- 
on of their neighbours, and would never have oc- 
caſioned any fear or diſtruſt in other powers of his 
making conqueſts upon them afterwards; Spain 
and England being ſatisfied, no other power would 
have ſtirred a ſtep to aſſiſt the Dutch in their re- 
venge, and the war would have ended of itſelf. 


But this did not at all anſwer the intent of Lou- 
vois. His rival Colbert, who had the manage- 
ment of the finances, and was miniſter for home 
affairs, would have acquired more credit and re- 
putation than ever in time of peace; therefore 
Louvois was reſolved to protract the war: and for 
this purpoſe he found it neceſſary to perſuade the 
king to keep all the places he had won from the 
Dutch. As he knew this would induce the Spa- 
niard and the houſe of Auſtria to enter into a ſtrict 
league for obliging the victor to give up his con- 
queſts, and to humble him in his turn, ſo that 
they might no longer have any thing to fear from 
a neighbour who ſeemed to have ſuch a humour 
for making the moſt of his power and ſtrength. 


Here L.ouvois gained two important points for 
himſelf : firſt, he accuſtomed the king to reliſh his 
- ſchemes for war and conqueſts; and next he made 
the reſt of Europe entertain an idea of his maſter, 


as a prince of immenſe power, who without; any 
1 regard 
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regard to the execution of his treaties, aſpired to 
lord it over all Europe; and it is certain, that this 
ambitious miniſter ſucceeded but too well in his 
deſigns ; for he convinced all the world of the 
power, ambition, and faithleſsneſs of his maſter. 
And this general opinion was the chief motive 
made uſe of by the prince of Orange, afterwards 
king of England, for uniting all Europe againſt 
us in the famous league of Augſbourg fifteen or 
ſixteen years afterwards, which at ſeveral diffe- 
rent times brought the ſtate to the very brink of 
deſtruftion, and from which it would never have 
been able to have recovered itſelf, but for cer- 


tain fortuitous events that ſeemed almoſt mira- 


cuſous : and obliged the king in ſpite of himſelf 
to diſcover his own weakneſs. And indeed in 
1712, forty years afterwards, all Europe had ſuf- 
ficient proofs, that there was no longer any thing 
to fear from a power that was once ſo formidable. 


The council was ſo taken up this year with the 
war, and the freſh preparations making for the 
enſuing campaign, that they iſſued no edits for 
the advantage of home affairs, but only ſuch as 
related to the taxes neceſſary for carrying on the 
war with vigour. 


It would ſeem by the pleaſure the king took 
in the ſucceſs of his arms in Holland, that his 


, Chief aim in going to war with that republic, was 


to ſhew them and all Europe the greatneſs of his 
N 3 power, 
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power; but ſuch a deſign has nothing glorious or 
praiſe-worthy in it: for a prince to pride himſelf 
upon being more powerful than his neighbours, 
is a falſe glory and a childiſh vanity ; true glory, 
which is the moſt valuable of all diſtinctions, is 
only to be acquired by making the beſt uſe poſ- 
ſible of a ſuperiority in power, for procuring hap. 
pineſs to his ſubjects, and conciliating the eſteem 
and love of his neighbours. 


I allow, that if the king had confined himſelf 
to the intention of avenging his neighbours on 
the Dutch, for the imperious and inſolent behaviour 
of their magiſtrates and directors; and had hum- 
bled that proud nation by diveſting it of part of its 
ſtrong · holds, it would have been an action worthy 
the greatneſs of his power: but when at the con- 
ferences for peace, the king talks of being indem- 
nified, and of keeping the places he had taken, 
the leaſt clear · ſighted will ſoon perceive, that it 
was neither the public good, nor the cauſe of ju- 
ſlice that actuated him, but a mean and ſordid 
ſelf-intereſt : he ceaſes then to be the hero; his 
ſentiments are'no other than thoſe of a common 
man, and his conceptions not a degree removed 
above the lower claſs of people, from amongſt 
whom he generally choſe his miniſters, 


' Had the king undertaken to protect the weaker 


ſtates againſt the ſtronger, and to compel the lat- 
ter to do them juſtice, he would equally have had 
the 
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the pleaſure of ſhewing Europe his great power, 
and have likewiſe enjoyed the glory of employ- 
ing that power in a manner uſeful and beneficial 
to the public, as well as demonſtrating his real 
diſintereſtedneſs and love of juſtice. This is the 
moſt noble purpoſe to which a ſovereign can em- 
ploy his power, becauſe it is an act of the greateſt 
beneficence to right the oppreſſed at one's own ex- 
Pence: this is bos Rt this the real glory 
— — to thoſe who think 


like the vulgar. 


It is a truth, not difficult to be conceived, that 
it is not a ſuperiority of power alone that is praiſe- 
worthy, but the generous uſe made of that ſu- 
periority for the ſupport and adminiftration of 
juſtice, the alleviating of the ills of mankind and 
the encreaſing of their happineſs. 


Tiberius, Nero and Attila, whoſe charactets 
are ſo deſervedly infamous, were poſſeſſed of a 
much greater ſuperiority of power over their neigh- 
bours than Lewis XIV; but are they for that more 
praiſe-worthy? and yet this truth, all plain and 
ſimple as it is, was not known to Lewis till to- 
wards the latter end of his life, when ſeeing his 
power ſo greatly reduced, and himſelf upon his 
death-bed, he earneſtly recommended to the young 
prince his ſucceſſor not to imitate him in his ill- 
adviſed ſchemes of war. 


N 4 But 
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i But after all I am dt chat if a one 


had aſked him, if he thought theſe maxims here 
laid down to be juſt, he would have anſwered in 
the afürmative. And yet of what uſe is it to 
forming the conduct to know a truth barely in a 
ſpeculative and abſtracted manner? what force 
can it have. againſt the prejudices of the vulgar 
who think in a quite different manner, and ima- 
gine nothing ſo fine and glorious as to be poſſeſſed 
of a ſuperiority of power, and to make it felt at 
the W of a thouſand evils to others. 


; og 1 muſt wich. that * ee is to 
be given in this reſpect to kings of a common 
ſtamp, who have not had the advantage; of the 
beſt education; which teaches its pupils in what 
real virtue conſiſts, and points out to them thoſe 
actions and undertakings that deſerve a Serious 
ce and juſt praiſe. 


This was the cal of Lewis XIV. whoſe edu- 
cation had during his minority been moſt ſhame- 
fully neglected with reſpect to the great and im- 
portant truths of government; is it then to be 


wondered at, if he did not acquire a habit of vir- 


tue ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt the torrent of 
falſe prejudices from the crowd of gay cour- 


tiers and artful flatterers that ſurrounded him at 
| this time? 


What 
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What has been ſaid will ſufficiently prove, that 
a prince, who would play a diſtinguiſhed part on 
the theatre of Europe, by preventing wars and 
doing juſtice to the weak, muſt obſerve ſeveral 
conditions: 1. He muſt always keep himſelf 
ſtrongly armed, 2. He muſt be perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the cauſes of diſputes between other 
3. He muſt as a juſt king declare to 
them, that he will ſide with him that ſhall abſtain 


from hoſtilities, and offer to ſubmit to an arbi- 
tration. 4. As mediator he muſt never make any 


demands for indemnification of charges and loſſes, 
but content himſelf with the ſole pleaſure of ha- 
ving procured peace and union amongſt his neigh- 
bours. 5. Laſtly, He muſt have ſolely in view 
the honour of having ſaved them thoſe expences 
and loſſes that are the unavoidable * 
of war. 


But it can only be a great man who can think 
in this manner; one of a common ſtamp can never 
mount ſo high; eſpecially when his miniſters, 
though poſſeſſed of und ing and abilities, 
have low and vulgar ſouls, 


1673. 


The republic of Holland repreſented in ſuch 
ſtrong terms to the courts of Spain and Vienna, 
and the elector of Brandenbourg, how much it 
was 
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was their mutual intereſt to put a check to the 
progreſs of the French arms, that they at length 
declared in its favour ; therefore France contented 
elf with keeping poſſeſſion of Maeſtricht, and 
abandoned the reſt of the places it had taken from 
the Dutch, to; ſecure its own frontiers. 


There were eee 


Which as is generally the caſe, brought 3 
pence with them and little advantage. 


The Germans took Bonn from the elector of 
Cologne, who was in alliance with France, and 
each fide began the war with an equal ſucceſſion 
of good and 12 fortune, but this equality made 
it the more deſtructive, as it was likely to be more 
8 1 


N one was ſurpriſed at this confederacy be- 
tween the neighbouring powers againſt France, as 
it had been generally expected. The king him- 
ſelf might have looked upon it as certain a year 
before; in conſequence of which he might have 
avoided giving the alarm to all Europe, and in- 
curring the character of a reſtleſs, ambitious, tur- 
bulent and unjuſt neighbour, who wanted to carry 
it with a high hand over every one round him, 
and ſubje& them to his laws ; he might have pre- 
vented the neceſfity of ruining his people by ad- 
ditional taxes, and have employed himſelf on the 
contrary in protecting their trade, improving his 
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own revenue, taking eare of the education of 
youth, and inſtituting = number of wholeſome 
regulations for the good of his kingdom within 
doors. and without in the number of which the 
eſtabliſhment of the plan of ſcrutiny with its im- 
provements would have deſervedly held the firſt 
rank. 


But Louvois, newly made ſecretary at war, en- 
deavqured to infpire him with notions the very 
revorſe af theſe ; he prompted: him to a deſire of 
ſubjecting his neighbours by the ſuperiority of his 
arms; which | was impoſſible to be done without 
gn equal degree of ſuperiority in finances and ex- 
tent of trade; conſidering that he had to deal 
with 2 people ſuperior to himſelf in numbers, and 
aſſiſted by the money of two rich and trading 


Upon this falſe plan however did Louvois 
drag the king into a raſh and hazardous war, 
by which he only gained an odious character 
with his neighbours, and the reputation of be- 
ing the oppreſſor of his own ſubjects, inftead of 
the noble one he might have acquired by a diffe- 
rent conduct at home and abroad. 


Colbert this year ſet on foot a plan that was of 
great uſe to the ſtate ; this was the Royal Garden, 
where public lectures are read in anatomy, hy 


miſtry and botany. 


3 eee a 
Abi vice miniſter — — king 
to iſſue an ordofnance relating to trade, and ano- 
ther touching the expences and fees in the courts 
of juſtice, which cemedicd a great number of petty 
abyſes that had began to gainigtound: *-1> © 


There was another ordonnance for 4 
a-zegiſter-office in every bailiwick or ſeneſchalſhip, 
whore every perſon that is deſirous of havin 
mortgage upon an eſtate in that baili wick, is to 
cauſe his title to the ſame to be entered; but a8 
on account of the times, the ĩntereſt of the public 
was leſs concerned in this ediR, than the raiſing of 


Vw 


ns taxes and ſubſidies for carrying on 
this fooliſh and unjuſt war; the king met with 
ſome oppoſition in getting it-inregiſtered in par- 
liament ; for the beſt laws, when made with a 
view to lay new burthens upon the ſubjects, ſoon 
. oy and hurtful to them. any 
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The belligerent powers made choice of 88 
for holding the conferences for a peace, under the 
mediation of the king of Sweden; but the empe- 
ror, incenſed at the prince of Furſtemberg, who as 
plenipotentiary from the elector of Cologne, was 
perpetually thwarting all his deſigns, cauſed him 
to be ſeized and carried away from Cologne to 
Neuſtad, where he was confined in priſon. This 


outrage 
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outrage committed againſt the law af nations im- 
mediately broke up the conferences, which were 
not reſumed till three years after at Nimeguen. 


In the mean time, the king made a conqueſt of 
the Franche Comte, before the Imperialiſts could 
paſs the Rhine; which at laſt they effected to the 
number of ſeventy thouſand men, and towards the 
latter end of the campaign took up their winter 
quarters in Alſace, 


Mr. de Turenne fuffered them to ſettle them- 
ſelves there unmoleſted ; but in the month of De- 
cember he got together his forces, and made 
ſuch fine marches, that coming upon them by Bẽ- 
fort with fifteen or ſixteen thouſand men he beat 
up their quarters one after another, and obliged 
them to go in ſearch of-others in their own coun- 
try to the eaſtward of the Rhine. 


All good Frenchmen were t greatly diſguſted, 
that the beſt general in France was kept fo bare 
of troops ; but Louvois hated Mr. Turenne, and 
entertained a contemptible notion of the great mi- 
litary {kill he pretended to have acquired. 


This miniſter had infuſed a notion into the king 
of directing the operations of his armies by ſchemes 
of his own planning to be diſpatched occaſionally 
by couriers ; but this was attempting impoſſibili- 
As; for the opportunity of engaging or avoiding 
| an 


— 
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an enemy is loſt in a few hours, and the plan of 


| operation frequently requites to be changed ac- 


cording to the occurrences of the day. According- 
ly Mr. Turenne would ſometimes pocket the diſ- 


patches he received from court, and not read them 


till the next day, ſaying, * That thoſe who are 


ec on the ſpot are the only proper Judges of what 
— * be done from day to day. 


The Dutch fitted out a prodigious naval arma- 


ment at a very great expence; it was ſaid, that 
they had near an hundred fail of men of war and 


armed veſſels, but they met with no ſucceſs in 


their attempts upon Belleiſle and Martinico; and 


thus they were at the fruitleſs expence of upwards 
of twenty millions : and indeed this was a year of 


great expence and very little profit on all ſides, nor 
were either party a jot nearer terminating their 


differences. 


This year there appeared no one eſtabliſhment 
for the public good; the whole attention of the 
council and the whole ſtock of the finances were 
devoted to war alone :. ſo it may be ſaid, that 
if the king entered into this war with an eye to 
the public good, he took ſuch ſteps as were the 
very reverſe of his deſign, and if he did not do 
it with that intent, he did not deſerve the name 


7; 
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It was this year, that the prince (of Conde) 
fought the terrible battle of Senef in Flanders, in 
which ſo many brave ſoldiers and officers were 
killed on both ſides without bringing any thing 
to a determination. 


Colbert, ſeeing the flames of war increaſe 
more and more, was obliged to look about 
for the beſt means of ſupporting the king- 
dom under the additional expences in which it 
was involved. So that nothing appeared now 
but burſal edits for raiſing money; eight new 
maſters of the requeſts were made; and ſeveral 
new offices for gauging z a tax was laid upon the 
officers of the juſticiary, another upon pewter, 
gold and ſilver plate, and deeds of exchange. 
There likewiſe came out new creations of above 
three hundred petty officers in the ſeveral ports 
in Paris, and a creation of new procurators. Alſo 
a duty upon ſtamped paper, another upon tobac- 
co, another upon conveyances, and a tax upon 
the woods in Normandy under the name of the 
thirds or tenth penny; new ſalaries were raiſed 
upon the judges offices, and a million of annuities 


This latter expedient of raiſing annuities upon 
the city, appeared in the end to be the moſt eaſy 
and leaſt burthenſome of any. Such were the un- 
happy 
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happy conſequences of a moſt*expenſive war un- 
dertaken without any juſt foundation. 


i 1675, 


Monſieur de Turenne carried on the war till 
the end of January in this year; and as the king, 
by the advice of Louvois, allowed him but very few 
troops for "the ſummer operations, he was obliged 
to exert his profound military abilities to win from 
the enemy in the winter what they had gaineg of 
him in the ſummer by their ſuperiority of num- 
bers; accordingly, he always had the advantage of 
being the' firſt in the field, by drawing together his 
forces during the winter ſeaſon ; which Mantecu- 
culli, the German general, a man of great parts, 
found impracticable for him, becauſe the colonels 
and other officers of the German regiments are 
much leſs under command to their generals, than 
thoſe of the French are to theirs, 


However, Mr. de Turenne, having paſſed the 
Rhine in the month of July, was in hopes of be- 
ing able to beat Montecuculli, notwithſtanding 
his great ſuperiority z; with this view he had 
made his diſpoſitions in ſuch a manner that 
he was heard to ſay, in ſpeaking of the enemy ; 
«© They are juſt come where I would have them ;” 
but being mounted upon an eminence to diſcover 
; _ motions, and give orders for the placing 

1 | 
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of a battery, the enemy who were decamping 
made a laſt diſcharge from one of their batteries, 
which was in the neighbourhood of that emi- 


nence, when a random ſhot that was nearly ſpent 


carried off the arm of M. Saint-Hilaire, lieute - 
nant- general of the artillery, and entered M. de 
Turenne's breaſt, who fell dead upon the ſpot. 
He was ſixty- four years old. 


Such was the glorious end of this famous ge- 
neral, who in my opinion would have had a juſt 
claim to the title of Great, had he not impru- 


dently deſerted the king's party twenty years be- 


fore, to follow the fooliſh ambition of an elder 


brother, during the civil wars of the league in the 
minority of Lewis XIV. 


The truly great man will never give into the de- 
ſigns or projects of thoſe who are for troubling the 
domeſtic peace of their country by factions and re- 
bellion, On the contrary, he will be always ready 
to exert his utmoſt abilities to cruſh faction in its 
infancy, and reſtore quiet to the ſtate, that is 
never ſo ſorely wounded as by a war amongſt its 


citizens, 


The faults of a prime miniſter may without 
doubt occaſion many evils to the ſtate, but theſe 
are nothing in compariſon to the miſeries that ate 
cauſed by a civil war; therefore I ſhall always con- 
ſider, as an indelible blot in M. Turennc's life, his 

Vor. I. O having 
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having followed, though but for a ſhort time, the 
party of faction and the diſturbers of the public 


peace, and having fought againſt his country un- 


der the ſtandard of that rebellious rout that arm- 
ed the hands of Frenchmen —_ Frenchmen. 


Montecuculli was acquainted with M. de Tu- 
renne's death an hour after it happened ; upon 


+ which he diſpatched orders for bringing back the 


baggage which had begun to file off: as for the 


two lieutenants, who commanded under M. de 


Turenne they thought of nothing but making the 
beſt of their way over the Rhine again with the army 
under their command, and keeping themſelves 


upon the defenſive in Alſace. This melancholy 


event produced a general conſternation in the ar- 
my, and ſoon after throughout the whole king- 
dom: Louvois alone looked upon himſelf as a 
gainer by the death of this commander. The 
prince of Conde, who had the command in 
Flanders, was appointed tv the command of 
M. de Turenne's army, which was immedi- 
ately reinforced with twelve or fifteen thouſand 


,, men. F 


The remainder of the campaign was paſſed in 
an equal ſucceſſion of advantages and loſſes, by 


the armies on both ſides. 


10 ſupport the pradigious expence in which 
— had engaged the kingdom, it was found 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to impoſe new taxes, which became at 
laſt ſo heavy, eſpecially that on the ſtamped paper, 
as to excite a revolt among the people at Rennes 
and Bourdeaux ; and as the parliaments of theſe 
two towns were ſuſpected to have favoured the in- 
ſurgents they were transferred to ather places, 
and the tumult was by this means appeaſed. 


The Engliſh withdrew their troops from our 
army, and their king offered himſelf as mediator 
for bringing about a peace between the parties; 
this was accepted of, and Nimeguen was agreed 
upon as the place of conference: both ſides be- 
gan to be heartily weary of the expences and fa- 
tigues of the war; but this inclination was not 
productive of any ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. 


No regulation, no eſtabliſhment appeared in fa- 
vour of domeſtic affairs, but a burſal edit was 
iſſued for taxing ſuch as had purchaſed lands of 
the clergy. 


The king likewiſe raiſed another million of an- 
nuities on the Hotel de Ville of Paris, and ſecured 
the payment on the revenue of his farms; he alſo 
created another million on the yearly ſalaries of the 
officers of the juſticiary which they were obliged to 
purchaſe againſt their wills, Theſe two articles 
brought the king in upwards of forty millions. 
This produced a ſtanding charge of two millions 
a- year to the ſtate for ever. 


O 2 It 
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It muſt be owned, that the king had now the 
pleaſure of being fully revenged on the Dutch for 
the affront they had offered him by their two me- 
dals; but it muſt be allowed, at the ſame time, 
that it coſt the French very, dear to purchaſe this 
pleaſure for their king. 
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The conferences for peace were now opened at 
Nimeguen ; the plenipotentiaries of the mediatory 
powers made propoſals to both parties : but the 
affair went on very ſlowly, owing to the plenipo- 
tentiaries not having procured a ſuſpenſion of 
arms; therefore the various ſucceſſes of the ar- 
mies produced ſome change every week in their 
propoſals. And they could. not procure ſuch a 
ſuſpenſion, 'as not having received orders from 
their reſpective courts to declare againſt that par- 
ty who ſhould oppoſe it, and yet the Engliſh and 
the Swedes were ſufficiently powerful to have made 
the balance incline greatly, if not altogether, in 
favour of the party they eſpouſed. 


This year died the famous Dutch admiral de 
Ruyter, of a wound he received in a ſea-fight with 
the French near the iſland of Sicily : he was one 
of the ableſt commanders the States had. Soon 
after his death, Du Queſne the French admiral burnt 
ſeveral of their men of war at Palermo; a misfor- 
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tune which would un. de 
Ruyter been living. 


The French retook the iſle of Cayenne from 
the Dutch, together with the adjacent country, 
lying almoſt directly under the line, of which we 
gre ſtill in poſſeſſion : theſe countries on account 
of the great heat of the climate might be render- 
ed very profitable to us, by rearing fuch trees and 
plants as only grow in very warm countries, as 
the trees and plants of cotton, cocoa, pepper, nut- 
meg, cinnamon, coffee, tobacco, ſugar-canes, &c. 
and it is much better to have theſe commodities 
from one's own colonies than to purchaſe them of 
ſtrangers: firſt, becauſe our money does not go 
out of the kingdom; and in the next place, be- 
cauſe it is a uſefyl way of employing a nymber 
of families that are not otherwiſe ſo uſefully em- 
ployed, or are even deſtitute of any employment 
at all. 


The Dutch, in the laſt three years of the war, had 
fallen upon an effectual method of inducing ſeveral 
of the powers of Europe to enter into a league 
offenſive and defenſive with them; which was by 
paying each of them a conſiderable yearly ſubſi- 
dy for the maintenance of their troops. This they 
did to the Emperor, Spain, the elector Palatine, 
the king of Denmark, the princes of the houſe of 
Brunſwic, the biſhop of Munſter, the prince of 
Neubourg, and ſome others; but as theſe ſubſidies 
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became at length very burthenſome, they wanted 


to get rid of them as ſoon as poſſible, and per- 


ceiving that their allies made uſe of ſeveral pre- 
tences to delay ſending. their plenipotentiarieg' to 


Nimeguen, the States declared, that they would 


no longer continue to pay thoſe- ſubſidies, but 


make a ſeparate peace for themſelves, unleſs they 


(the allies). came to a ſpeedy concluſion with the 


French court, which, ſeemed no leſs earneſt thag 
the Dutch in l a Nen. 


No regulation, = eſtabliſhment, no amend- 
ment in home affairs, and yet there were ſeveral 
conſiderable amendments runs 


n I * 


„ 
we * 


The king, who knew that the Germans never 


* 9 


think of e their winter quarters till the month 


F ne he had taken care to provide very large 
magazines for the uſe of his army. during the pre- 
ceding ſummer and autumn ſeaſons. 


He laid fiege to Valenciennes, a ſtrongly forti- 
fied place, in the beginning of March, and took 
it by a lucky ſtroke of fortune. The French, ha- 
ving beaten the Spaniards from one of their out- 


. poſts, diſcovered in the night a ſmall path lead- 


ing through the ditch to a little door that was 
left open; here they round a mall ſtair-caſe to 
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go up upon the ramparts; by this ſtair · caſe the 
officer of the guard conveyed between two and 
three hundred men upon the ramparts, who im- 
mediately ſeized the guard of one of the gates, 
lowered the draw- bridge, and called to their com- 
panions without to enter; while they made a 
ſtand againſt ſome of the troops of the garriſon 
that came dowa upon . them : the troops from 
without preſently entering made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the place; which the king, by his great 
authority prevented from being pillaged by the 
ſoldiers; had it not been for this lucky acci- 
dent, the ſiege would have laſted at leaſt ſix 
weeks. 


After this the king reduced Cambray and St. 
Omer in Flanders, and Fribourg in Germany; 
but theſe ſucceſſes only made his neighbours more 
earneſt to form a general league againſt ſuch a 


formidable enemy, and cruſh him at once with a 


ſuperior force; and determined the Engliſh to de- 
clare againſt him, if he refuſed to hearken to the 
conditions which they propoſed. 


- The wiſer part of the nation were of opinion, 
that all this expence might have been ſaved, and 
the king have done better in keeping upon the de- 
fenſive, and leaving the allies to be at the charges 
of the campaign, or even to have ſuffered them to 


take a place or two towards the end of the ſeaſon, 


which he might eaſily have retaken the enſuing 
. O0 4 ſpring 


have any particular degree of eſteem for. 
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ſpring before they could tir out of their winter 
quarters. | | A wo ; 
Be that as it will; it is certain, that the decla- 
ration made by the Englifh plenipotentiaries at 
the congreſs, that from mediator their nation 


would become principal, and thus throw a great 
ſuperiority into the enemy's ſcale, obliged our 
court the following year to accept of their Pro- 
* ann 


About this time died the ehancellor Ange. 
whoſe place the king gave to old Le Tellier, ſe- 
cretary of ſtate for the department of war, and 
father to Louvois. He was a finiſhed courtier, 
and had fully inſtructed his ſon in the art of flat- 
tering the king's vanity in all reſpects, and of ma- 
king him believe be was the wiſeſt and ableſt 
prince in Europe: nay, he carried it to ſuch a 
length as to perſuade him, that he knew more of 
the art of war than the moſt able generals, and 
that he was the author of every good and great 
ſcheme that had met with ſucceſs : this made the 
king always better pleaſed to tranſact buſineſs with 
Le Tellier and his ſon, than with any of his other 


ſoeretaries of ſtate: but Le Telller had yet ano- 


ther admirable art ; which was that of hinting to 
the king in cheir private converſation, every thing 
that he thought moſt likely to inſpire him with a 
jealouſy and diſtruſt of thoſe his majeſty ſeemed to 


One 
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under the maſk of aſking his majeſty's advice as 
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One day the king was talking to him of the 
late M. de Harlai, and praiſing his great genius 
and remarkable integrity ; adding, that he would 
make an excellent chancellor. Le Tellier ſeemed 
to agree with all his majeſty ſaid, and even back- 
ed it with ſome commendations of his on; Bur 
yet, added he, ] am afraid, Sire, the wax would 
grow ſoft in his hands. The king preſently con- 
ceived by theſe words, that Harlai would be apt 
to make objections when required to put the ſeal to 
ſome of his edicts, and never afterwards thought 
of him as a ſucceſſor to Le Tellier. | 


He uſed to remain ſometimes a quarter of an 
hour in private with the king after the council 
had broke up, and this time he generally ſpent in 
doing ill offices to ſome one or other, but always 


an oracle of wiſdom and prudence. 


One day the count de Grammont, another cour- 
tier as cunning and corrupt as himſelf, ſeeing him 
come out of the king's cloſet, in a gayer humour 
than uſual, ſaid to a friend that ſtood by ; Me- 
* thinks I ſee a fox that has juſt been devouring 
4 half a dozen chickens in a hen-rooſt, and comes 
e out licking his lips after it.“ 


He was faid to hold it for a maxim, That a ju- 
dicious traveller will always cut down the trees on 
| both 
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both fides the road, leaſt they ſhould chance to fall a- 
6 his n * Ginger Ain Jong. 


And mis is is a maxim prince by all thoſe who 
are well verſed. i in the villainies of a court; thus 
they have a great advantage ↄyer the honeſt and 
virtuous, man in making a fortune in that thea- 


tre of corruption; and it is a miracle to ſee a 


man of virtue or talents ſucceed or continue in 


it any conſiderable time. Vice and falſhood quick- 
ol baniſh virtue and fincericy from the door. 


This year likewiſe the fit preſident Lamoignon 
died : he was a magiſtrate deſervedly in the great- 
eſt. repute for his honeſty and great parts. On. be- 
ing appointed firſt preſident i in 1660, he waited 
upon cardinal Mazarin to thank him for his pro- 
motion, who made him this ſpirited anſwer, Sir, 
Don owe me, 10 thanks; ; for had I known a man in 
"France more worthy, of the Place than  Jourſelf, 1 
ſhould have recommended him to the king. 


"his great lawyer had ; 4 many years been en- 
gaged with' a number of the moſt able people of 
his profeſſion in compiling a body of the French 
law; a work which had it been finiſhed would 
have greatly diminiſhed the cauſes and number of 
law-ſuits: as might be yet done if the court 
would erect a perpetual office of this kind under 
the direction of the chancellors. 


A 
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A new million of annuities were raiſed on the 
city. | 


" New taxes were laid on the commiſſions of 
controul. 


| But no new regulation was made in any part of 
the ſtate policy. The attention of the miniſters 
were wholly taken up with war; and as for other 
able politicians, either they would not work without 
being rewarded for it, which the king did not think 
of doing; or elſe the miniſters rejected the good 
plans and memorials that were offered, for want 
of leiſure to examine them, diſintereſtedneſs enough 
to forward the labours of others, authority to get 

them approved of by the council, or money to 
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In order to make the Dutch and the Spaniards 
more ready to conclude à ſeparate peace, the 
king reſolved to reduce Ghent and Ypres in the 
beginning of the ſpring before the enemy could 
poſſibly take the field: accordingly in March he 
made himſelf maſter of both places; and to bring 
matters to a more ſpeedy concluſion, he drew up 
"a ſer of articles which he ſigned and ſent to the 
- plenipotentiaries as his -final determination : the 
Dutch were very preſling with the — 
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of theſe articles; declaring, that as the conditions 
therein appeared to them to be reaſanable, they 

would abſolutely ſign a ſeparate peace the tenth 

of Auguſt, which they e did che very 

evening of that day. 


But the prince of Orange, who was captain- 

general of the States, attempted with fifty thou- 
ſand mon to furpriſe the French army under M. 
de Luxembourg in their camp at St. Denis in 
Flanders; and actually gave them battle the four- 
toenth of Auguſt, notwithſtanding Pan's, had 
ow figned our ay ri 


Eis plan Was, vat if hv gained a tbe: 
wry he ſhould be able to proeure a better peace 

cor the allies, and if he loſt the day; that which 
had been already ſigned, would ſtill remain the 
ſame : but this was the reaſoning of a young prince 
of eight and twenty, whe had a perſonal hatred to 
the French king, and was on the eve of loſing 
Ahe greateſt part of his authority by tlie conclu- 
fon of eg peace, The ſuccaſa of the hottle was 
nearly equal en both fides, and the follawing day 
the peace was. proclaimed in both armies :' howe.. 
ver the court of Spain did get Sign ll 1 2 6-4 
wens. 


ens belag dm . 
Spaniznds, the king had only ta deal with the Em- 


Peror, the king of Denmark, the elector of Bran- 
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denbourg, and ſome other of the German princes, 
and had no other reaſon for carrying on the 
war than that of obliging theſe powers to re- 
ſtore the places they had taken from the king 
of Sweden his ally. 


Thus ended a war that had continued for ſix 
years, during which the king had run his king- 
dom in debt by annuities, or drawn from his ſub- 
jects upwards of two hundred millions of livres, 
at eight and twenty livres to the mark, which is 
above three hundred and fifty millions of our pre- 
ſent money, at nine and forty livres to the ounce; 
and loſt upwards of eighty thouſand men, while 
his gains eſtimated at the utmoſt did not exceed 


twenty millions. 


But his greateſt loſs was, that of his reputation 
as a good king and a good neighbour; for he was 
how looked upon by all Europe as a prince of an 
implacable, reſtleſs and ambitious diſpoſition, who 
was reſolved to aggrandiſe himſelf at the expence 
of his neighbours, without paying the leaſt regard 
to promiſes or treaties ; a character to which he 
owed moſt of the troubles that diſtracted the latter 
part of his life ; and that, together with the war 
he afterwards. entered into, and which produced 
the famous league of Augſbourg, where all the 
powets of Europe combined againſt him, was the 
Tource of the many calamities that diſtreſſed his 
kingdom, and of the ruin of an infinite number 

of 
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of individuals who had given the government 
credit. Had he not then better have wiſely over- 
looked the impertinent vanity of the two Dutch 
medals; have dropped all thoughts of violating 
his promiſe of renunciation to the queen's rights 
in Germany; and have aſſumed the character of 
general mediator of Europe, which was ſo re- 
peatedly and wiſely adviſed him by cardinal Ma- 
zarin? but Louvois was jealous of Colbert's re- 
putation and influence, and deſirous of enriching 
himſelf : he wanted to be ſole miniſter, which he 
could not hope for without a war; and it was of 
little conſequence to him in attaining his ends, 
that his maſter loſt his reputation as a juſt prince, 
and made himſelf hated and deteſted by all Eu- 
rope ; that moſt of the noble families in the king- 
dom loſt their friends and relations ; and that the 
people were reduced to the laſt degree of miſery 
by exceſſive taxes. His whole aim was to heap 
up riches, acquire an unbounded authority in 
the ſtate, and ſatisfy his exceſſive ambition, which 
Was the ſource of all our calamities from the firſt 

to the laſt. 


1679. 


The Emperor was now grown ſenſible, that it 


would be impracticable for him to carry on the war 
alone againſt the French, who had juſt added Nuitz 
-upon the Rhine to their other conqueſts ; reſolved 
at length to ſign the peace, which he did on the 
fifth of February. 


The 
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have ſpared themſelves had they accepted the neu- 
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The elector of Brandenbourg, from whom the 
French had taken divers places, was, as well as the 
king of Denmark, very unwilling to give up all 
that they had gained of Sweden at ſo great an 
expence, bur ſeeing it would be in vain to hold 
out, they likewiſe ſigned four or five months af- 
terwards, and they loſt all the fruits of the great 
expences thus had been at, and which they might 


trality which was offered them. 


If England, Denmark, Sweden, Brandenbourg, 
Hanover, and the other princes of Germany had 
entered into a league three or four years ſooner, for 
declaring themſelves mediators, and obliging both 
parties to come to a ſuſpenſion of arms, and after- 
wards to agree to reaſonable terms, by threatening 
to declare againſt that party which ſhould refuſe, 
they would immediately have procured a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities, and afterwards have brought about 
a pacification ; for they would have been able to 


. give greatly the ſuperinrity to that fide on which 


they ſhould declare themſelves, 


But to bring this about, it would have been 
neceſſary for them to have been at the expence of 
an armament ; but few princes have diſcernment 
enough to perceive, that a neceſſary expence is al- 
ways the leaſt expence; and what can be more 
neceſſary than that which puts it in their power to 
bs. be 


0 
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while they ate defending that of others. 


can take with reſpect to neighbouring powers at 


in his department, prevailed upon the king to 


Gruzted, * unhealthy for the officers and ſailors, 
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be the judges and arbitrators of neighbouring 
ſtates, by which they ſecure their own property 


The moſt prudent W 


variance is to extinguiſh the firſt ſparks of war 
by procuring a ceſſation of arms; leaſt the flame, 
ſhould ſpread ſo as to even the mediatory 
powers themſelves 3. for the fire of war, when tho- 
roughly lighted, is like a torrent which there is no 


reſiſting. 7 
If we look back to the ſmall beginnings of the — 
great conquerors of antiquity we ſhall find, that it "I 
.. would have been a very eaſy matter for the neigh- "OT 
bouring powers to have joined together, and have Was 
procured a mutual ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities between ſabje 
the contending parties by the ſame menaces which Rom 
we have mentioned above; whereas for want of ta- ver 


king that prudent ſtep the fire of war broke out 
ſo impetuouſiy, and ſpread in ſuch a manner, as to 


envelop them all in the general devaſtation. * 
Colbert, who had the management of the navy | 


make a new harbour at Rochefort at the mouth 
of the Charante; thus there were expended up- 
wards of twenty millions of livres, at twenty-eight 
livres the mark, on an harbour that is very badly 


and 
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and in which the ſhips rot very ſoon. It would 
have been much better to have laid out this ſum 
to enlarge the harbour of Breſt, or in making a 
new harbour at La Hogue in Lower Normandy, 
juſt at the eaſtern enterance of the Channel: but 
the inconveniencies of that at Rochefort were not 
foreſeen, and the advantages of the others were not 
properly attended to; the private intereſt of ſome 
of Colbert's relations carried it above all other 
conſiderations, and an immenſe ſum was expended 
to bring in very little profit. 


This year Colbert reſtored and improved the 
colleges of law. This eſtabliſhment was a much - 
better one than that we have been ſpeaking of; 
but he ſhould at the ſame time have appointed a 


council, or perpetual office for forming by degrees 
a complete body of the French law upon each 


ſubject, as Juſtinian formerly did a body of the 
Roman law; and this council would have been a 
much better guide to the ſchools in their proceed - 
ings, and might have more readily fallen upon 
means for cutting ſhort the many cauſes of law- 
ſuits. 


This year died a man famous for the evils he 
brought upon the ſtate in the civil wars, during 
the minority of Lewis XIV. and by the penance 
he did for it the laſt twelve or fifteen years of his 
life. This was the cardinal de Retz, who has 
written with lo much ee and ſo little truth, 

Vo 1 4. P the 
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the hiſtory of thoſe civil Wars, wherein he paints 
himſelf as a dexterous Incendiary, who, actua- 
ted by hatred and jealouſy of cardinal Mazarin, 
engaged the parliament and city in à revolt 
againſt the court: be was a perſon of great un- 
derſtanding, and had a peculiar talent for ca- 
balling: but as he ſet a greater value upon poſts 
of diſtinction than on true glory, he entered him- 
ſelf amongſt the diſaffected and ſeditious; ſo that 
it would have been better for his country if he 
had been born without talents, or had not been 
born at all; rather than have made an uſe of his 
talents. ſo deſtructive to the peace and happineſs 
of his fellow citizens. 


The edit for the reform in the colleges of law was 
of great advantage to the kingdom; but, inſtead 
of the method of theſes and examinations, it would 
have been better to have choſen by ſcrutiny, among 
thirty ſcholars in the upper claſs, thoſe who were 
3 from the lower claſs, 


Much at the Gene time an edict — . againſt 
duelling, and another fixing the point of ho- 
nour of marſhals of France: but I have elſewhere 
demonſtrated, that it would be firſt of all neceſſary 
to root out the impertinent notions the multitude 
have of diſhonour. 
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The king, who ner intent on his build- 

ing at Verſailles, created two millions gf annuities 
on 
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on the ty, * which he borrowed forty milli- 


ons, leaving his people charged with a payment 
of two millions yearly, that did not bring an hun- 


_ dred livres clear. But in this the king ſtruck di- 


rectly at the baſs of that great rule of Gop and 
nature, Do to others as you would they ſhould do un- 
to you. Is is the firſt rule of ſociety ; it is equi- 
ty itſelf; which holds gobd, and ever will do, with 
all mankind alike, whether between ſubje& and 
ſubject, king and king, or king and people: the 
prince heres who breaks this rule is no longer 
deſerving the character of good and beneficent. 


1680. 


At the beginning of this year, the king dif 
banded a number of his troops; but Louvnis per- 
fuaded him to employ the yearly ſums ſaved by 
chis article to the repairing and building of forti- 
Hcations, ſo that the people found the ſubſidies ve- 
ry little diminiſhed. Accordingly, orders were 
given for fortifying Saarlouis, Landau, Nime- 
guen and Phavlſbourg, on the ſide of Germany: 
How much more worthy of the king would it 
have been to have laboured for the advantage 
and ſecurity of his kingdom, by eſtabliſhing the 
diet of Europe for terminating by mediation al 
futute differences between him and his neighbours; 
and to have caſed his people of their burthen of 
taxes, that they might be more at liberty to renew 
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in hopes of reviving the war again, had no deſire 
to take nb da were likely to render 9s 


N more durable. 


e coochation of the war 
made ſome genteel advances to the ſeyeral powers 


of Europe, he might have re-eſtabliſhed his credit 


and reputation with them, and have made ſome 
wiſe and prudent alliances, that would have more 
effectually ſecured him in the poſſeſſion of his 
frontiers than all thoſe vaſt fortifications he raiſed 
at ſuch an immenſe expence many of which he 
was obliged to give up in the end. C 


By being thus in alliance with all parties for the 
general ſifety, he would have had no enemies to 
fear, and conſequently no places to fortify ; and 
only - have had miniſters to keep , at the ſeveral 
courts as mediators, which would not have a- 
mounted to the twentieth part of FIR it coll him 
in A; N 10005 | 


. Seignelai, Colbert's on, was now ſecretary of 
. Nate with the department of the marine: this 
Was another young ambitious man, who wanted 
likewiſe to make himſelf of importance, and even 
neceſſary in the government; and being poſſeſſed 
of a great ſhare of eloquence, he ſoon gained an 
aſcendancy over the king's mind: he had as little 
of the pacific in his ditpoſirion as Louvois ; and 
had very early taken it into his head to be a mar- 
* . 5 mal 
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ſhal of France, and duke and peer. Thus Lewis 
was a great part of his life the tool of theſe two 
miniſters, who, inſtead of endeavouring to in- 
creaſe the welfare of their country, and the repu- 
tation of their maſter, by acts of juſtice and be- 
neficence, thought of nothing but ſatisfying their 

own private intereſt, and having their houſes dig- 
nified, and their families enriched at the e 
of both king and nation. 


This year the PDP eſpouſed the princeſs of 
Bavaria, by whom He had three ſons, the young- 
eſt who died without iſſue. The eldeſt, who was 
duke of Burgundy, became dauphin upon the 
death of his father; and was married to the 
princeſs of Savoy, by whom he had Lewis. XV. 


the A* reigning prince. The ſecond ſon is 
ſtill king of Spain. | | 


Louvois ſet on foot an eſtabliſhment this year, 
which made the king very odious to all the petty 
princes of Germany, and mediately to the other na- 
tions of Europe; and I am perſuaded this was 
deſigned the miniſter to renew the war as ſoon as 
poſſible in Germany, from whence he judged it 


would quickly ſpread to the other neighbouring 
Rates, 


He eſtabliſhed a court of juriſdiction at Metz» 
and another at Briſſac, to Enquire into the tiglits of 
@ number of German princes and lords that held 

9 lands 
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lands in Alſace. The pretenſions of Louvois were 
certainly juſtly founded in the main; but what 
gave the greateſt diſguſt was the haughty and in- 
ſolent behaviour of the judges of theſe courts to 
thoſe who complained of their decrets, and the 
harſh manner in which they ut them in execu- 
tion. © The procuratot- general of the court at 
| Metz was a perſon of great abilities and diſcern. 
ment, but a ftranger to all principtes 'of juftice, 
and wholly devoted to Ly wois's Will. This man 
contributed more than all the others together to 
make the king odious, by the many umjuſt and 
FI proſecutions he iſſued out agair inſt rhe Ger- 
man "nobility. His majeſty would certainly have 
condemned ſuch proceedings, had he been ſenſible 
how many enemies they raiſed to his perſon and 
ghrerfitment | among thi the Germans, bay 


New laws againſt games &f hte bie wy | 


yl r Fs. 
r 
se inillion of annuities on the my at * 
twentieth” penny for every tetenty millions, and 
this notwithitanding i its being a time of profound 
peace; not to form leagues for the defence of 
che nation, but to make new fortifications, — 
curry on he bulldings at Verſailles. 


1681. 


- This ꝓcar they began ro tranſport goods by the 
canal ge: 2 the Garonne to the 
lin 3s, 250 01 111 7 617190 W * port 
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of Cette in the Mediterranean. The heirs of 
Ricquet have the care of keeping it in repair, 

ad rive „ cen day for every ld of goods 

. | 


The canal of Orleans, which from the Loire 
runs th the town of Orleans, and empties 
itſelf into the Seine near Montargis, was firſt un- 
dertaken by a company who enjoyed the 'profits 
arifing from it for above thirty years, in right of 
the late Mons 1z ux the king's brother, The 
preſent duke of Orleans receives them now, and 
it is ſaid, they bring him in near an hundred 
thouſand ounces of filver per annum, all expences 


We have not a ſufficient number of theſe ca- 
nals in France : the government ſhould always be 
at the firſt expence in making them. They would 
greatly facilitate trade, and at once inrich the mer- 
chant, and ſave money to the conſumers; as the 
call for commodities would be greater by rea- 
fon of their being ſo eaſily come at, and the large- 
neſs of the conſumption would allow of a conſi- 
derable abatement in the price, 


But here it would be neceſfary, that the perpe- 
tual office that had the charge of the highways 
ſhould alſo have the inſpection of theſe canals : 
1. For ſettling the preference with reſpect to thoſe 
rao deer uſeful. 2. To encourage and re- 

IE PIER" 
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ward thoſe projectors, - and 2 that ſhould 


invent the beſt and moſt uſeful p ans. 3. For 
adjudging or regulating by commiſſioners all da- 
mages, and for obviating the other obſtacles to 
trade by a ſettled decree, 4. For es 
abatements 1 in the ſexeral duties. 


This year we had foreral diſputes with the court 
of Rome. The chief was with regard to the right 
of Regale which Innocent XI. diſputed with the 
king. The diſputes continued for a long time. 


This year produced two events that ſerved the 
; powers of Europe, as inconteſtable proofs of the 

| king's inſatiable deſire of increaſing his territories, 

gainſt all juſtice, and the rights of neighbouring 

tes, Viz. the ſeizing of Straſbourg on the Rhine, 
and the purchaſing of Caſal on che Po rom the 
-duke of Mantua, 


R l was rejoiced at every occaſion that offer- 
ed to divert his maſter from the thoughts of making 
his people happy by a laſting peace, who on his ſide 
ſeemed to regard as nothing the preſervation of 
peace in Europe; fo that ſeveral ſtates already be- 
gan to form leagues offenſive and defenſive againſt 
him, while Louyois took eſpecial care to blow the 


| _ coals of anger and revenge in the king's breaſt. 


He had the art likewiſe to rouſe the indignation of 
the neighbouring powers, by a moſt haughty, im- 
pertinent and menacing way of anſwering their re- 
preſentations : 


n — a a. 
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preſentations : they very naturally complained of 
this to one another. Theſe complaints were laid 
hold of by the artful miniſter to incenſe the king 
more againſt them; and they pave the way for a 
new diſpute. 


Though all as vet was, peace, there ——— 
a new exaction of two millions at the twentieth 
penny on the city, and the officerz and placemen. 
This was applied to building the palace of Ver- 
ſailles, on a moſt unwholſome ſpot, inſtead of build- 


ing it at St. Cloud on the Seine, or at 98 


on 2 the two rivers. 


No.eſtabliſhment to leſſen the national, or to 
add to its advantages; and yet this ſhould be the 
object of all good kings. 


1682: 


This year there was erected a public company 
for young gentlemen deſtined for the army, Lou- 
vois eſtabliſhed a fund for maintaining ſix hun- 
J I. E { a f : 


But in every company conſiſting of one hun- 
dred and fifty cadets, there ſhould be five claſſes 
of thirty in each, who ſhould lodge, eat, con- 
verſe, and go through their exerciſes and ſtudies 
together ; that it might be the readier known 
which amongſt them were the beſt behaved, the 


* 


Ts 


be ſer on foot again! nen WJ. 27 IO X 


This MAR made a great noiſe in Europe, 
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"inrelligent, upright, generous, po- 
patient and feſolute; When it was 
tke choice of theſe by ſcrutiny it the 
id tofill the vacant poſts ers 
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Ine each of theſe claſſes of thirty t there ſhould be 
de ' offi ceis elected by ſerutiny, with: a ſala 

— 4 obe the ordinary ply. And Fond 
950 y ey has tyffered an alteration in its value, the ten 


"cadets, mould Be fixed 


115 kin 87 if cer this eben ſhould 


x The Spanifh garriſon ; in Luxembourg having 
. ſeveral outr in ſome of the vil- 
lages in France, complalnt thereof was made to 
the governor of the Spaniſh Low Countries ; but 

er to cows good the damages ſuſtained, 
vois matters ſo well by his artful 
iſcourſes Sith 2075 King, and the memorials he 


8 


uſed to be tranſmiſted to_himſelf on this head, 


7 he obtained an order to bombard Luxem- 
bourg; which he immediately put in execution. 
as it 


looked 12 a ; freſh declaration of war. But the 
emperor ing threatened with an invaſion from 
th e Turks, on the "Tide. of Hungary, ſwallowed 
the Ws. o that < Lone is had not the plea- 
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e 
for this year. #ik OED 


At this time, the king had FIRE de- 
pending before him, in which, he gave Judgment 
againſt himſelf to his no ſmall honour. | 


Several citizens had at different times made ap- 
57 the Hotel de Ville of Paris for leave 
o fill up the ditches, and level the 
made the town cloſe and co! and to erect 
new buildings on the ſpot. The ing's officers 
maintained, that theſe places belonged to his 
jeſty ; and demanded in his name, that the houſes, 
together with the Fer they ſtood upon, ſhould 
in conſideration of a long poſſeſſion of upwards 
of ſixty years be adjudged to him. The opinions 
were divided, when the king told them, he ſaw, 
that if the affair had not related to bim, there would 
have been more opinions in favour of the Proprietors, 
and therefore be would be himſelf their advocate, tho* 
againſt the intereſts of bis own crown. It is certain, 
that the poſſeſſions of theſe lands and houſes would 
have brought him in four or five millions, and he 
ſtood in great need of ſuch a ſupply for carrying 
on the works at Verſailles : therefore this decree 
is deſerving of the higheſt praiſe, and would to 
God he had adopted the fame equitable ſenti- 
ments every time he had occaſion to deliberate 
on laying new taxes upon his ſubjects, or enter- 


ing 


* 
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ations of war againft 2 neigh- 
bours ! That * be was 7 and greiſe-wortby. 


erde — ? 5 


There was a new creation "of. 1 made 


on the city though! it Was no longer a time of 
war. 


This year, | "the king made a regulation very 
beneficial to the kingdom, as it tended to curb 
the court of Rome in its petpetual endeavours to 
atrogate an abthority in all catholic ſtates. He 
cbnvened an aſſembly of the clergy at the caſtle 
of St. Germain, conſiſting of thirty- four biſhops, 
and alike number of abbots, as deputies of the 
ſecond order i Who came 9 the e deci- 


La 4454 f 
n. 


ol That as ngs are not ſubject, in temporal 
matters, either Aare y or indirectiy to any CC» 
ek whatever. 


. That the pope has not, on any account 
Whatever, a power of abſolving the ſubjects from 


their oath of 1 * ns | | T 


III. That the doctrine of the fourth and fifth 
ſeſſions of the council of Conſtance, which de- but: 
clares general councils ſuperior to the pope in 
ſpirituals, is and always has been inconteſtably 
that of the Gallican __ 


Theſe 
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. Theſe propoſitions were regiſtered on the twenty- 
third af March by all the couns of jultice, and the 


faculties of theology; and by a royal ordinance 


every profeſſor was to ſign them before he could 


be admitted to teach publickly, to the no ſmall 
Joy of every good Frenchman and Catholic, - 


But there wants yet one emendatory clauſe, which 
is, that none of the clergy ſhall teach theology, 
without a permiſſion had from the procurator- 
general of the parliament, who is not to grant it 
but to ſuch as ſign theſe articles ; for it will be 
found that without ſome ſuch ſtri cture, rhe clergy, 
(and the monłs eſpecially) who conſider themſelves 
as immediately ſubje& to the pope, would retain 
their errors under favour of his authority, and 
draw both eccleſiaſtics and ſeculars to fide with 
them in a perſuaſion that is very dangerous to the 


public lr 


168 3. 


This year died, aged fifty-five, the queen con- 
ſort Maria Thereſa of Auſtria; a princels of a 
ſweet temper and engaging diſpoſition ; ſhe had 
but a middling underſtanding, and had little weight 
in the government, with which ſhe never in the 
leaſt concerned herſelf. Her loſs was ſcarcely per- 
| ceived by the kingdom, or even at court, unleſs 

by the a nor indeed is it neceſſary or 
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Proper, that 
tration, a juſt way of thinking, and a ſtrength of 


3, unleſs remarkable for pene- 


genius, ſhould have any great degree of credit, 
S0 their p6 wer beyond their own houſhold. 
bs was to be commended, in that ſhe 


og: king formed three camps this Yair ofthe on the 
frontiers of Germany; one in Burgundy, another 
the Sarre, and a third on the Sabne: and vi- 
. them all in perſon, which could not fail of 
alarming the princes of the Empire, and making 


them look upon him as a reſtleſs neighbour, who 


m waited a 1 fy opportunity of encroach- 
g upon their rights and liberties : thus he gave 
is neighboury f freſh ſubjects of apprehenſion, 'and 


conſequently of hatred z which was the chief end 
aimed at by Louyois, who was now become the 


kind of miniſter moſt neceſſary to a prince, that 
was dreaded and hated by every neighbouring 
oo. 15 8 


1 At this dt „ e r af ſtate * 
1 to which department he had annex- 


ed that of trade, and the promoting of arts and 
ſciences. His place has not been filled up lince 
his death, for. thoſe! who have ſucceeded him have 
not produced the fourth part ſuch uſeful labours, 
regulations and ' eſtabliſhments as he did during 


nis miniſtry. How much is it to be lamented, 


chat 


oy e 
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penetrated even to the gates of his capital, which 
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that he had not the management of the ſtate, un- 
der a prince who 'had prided himſelf on his equity 
and moderation at home and abroad ; one at once 


the lover and maker of peace ! We ſhould then 
have ſeen double the number of noble and uſeful 


eſtabliſhments : but unhappily for the kingdom, 


the king hearkened much more to Louvois, thit 


aiſtarber of the public quiet, than to the pacific 
Colbert, whoſe ſchemes all tended to the increaſe 
of public and private riches, and the improvement 


and perfecting of the arts and ſciences in France. 


What the king had long wiſhed fie Kajipelied 
at this time. The emperor was attacked by the 
Turks, Their troops, to the number of two 
hundred thouſand men, entered his | dominions, 


and meetitig with nothing to oppoſe their march; 


they immediately inveſted. The duke pf Lorrain, 


who was general of the empire, had juſt time 


enough to throw in a reinforcement of twelve or 
thirteen thouſand men; and the emperor, who 
quitted the city upon receiving notice of the — 
toman troops preſenting themſelves before it, had 

ſcarcely got a mile on his way, when he was pur- 
ſued by a detachment of the Turkiſh horſe, and 
had it not been for the precaution of the marquis 
de Sebbeville, the French envoy, who accompani- 
ed the imperial court in its flight, and ordered 
whe bridge, over which they paſſed, to be inſtanc- 


I 
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ly broken down, the emperor and his whole court 
would have been mad ER 8 


As the Turks have few — engineers, they 
throw away a number of men to no purpoſe, and 
loſe a great deal of time in their ſieges. This was 
- what ſaved Vienna. Their delays gave time for 
the arrival of John Sobieſki, king of Poland, 
= with fourteen thouſand horſe, who being joined by 
| the duke of Lorrain with forty thouſand. foot, 
| had only to preſent himſelf before the Otroman 
multitude to put them into confuſion, and com- 
pel them to abandon the ſiege in an inglorious 


a Now appeared a tax that ſorely galled —_ 
bers in the kingdom: it was laid upon the pro- 
prietors of all the little iſlands formed by the ri- 


POTS eee 


To this was added, axe hes of fo lnadet 


thouſand. livres a-year. upon the city at the twen- 
tieth penny, or five per cent. by which the king 


| drew ten millions for his buildings; but no one 
_  -- ht. peat pee dn was no 
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F Colbert; 


| and a gh rac bo ſtate for the marine, 
| a vain- 
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A vain-glerious young fehow, jealous of the credir 
of Louvois, and burning with deſire to pleaſe his 
royal maſter, earneſtly ſought every opportunity of 
making his arms as much dreaded and reſpected 
at ſea, as Louvois had done by land. 


And to ſay the truth, it was the favourite paſ- 
fion of Lewis XIV. to render himſelf formidable 
by a parade of his power and grandeur; noc 
. conſidering that he -who makes himſelf feared, 
muſt make himſelf hated. In ſhort, he ſeemed 
to be governed in the whole of his conduct, by 
the maxim of a famous tyrant, * Let me be ha- 
* ted; fone 1 ach” Teared.” Oderint dum me- 
Fuant. - | | ; 

As the leaſt lines eds + ach wound to 
his vanity, he would ſacrifice every thing to the 
_ pleaſure of being revenged; and of ſhewing the 
world how much his anger was to be dreaded. 
This is a childiſh and diitardly way of thinking, 
and only fit for the low-rfinded and vulgar ; who 
place all their pride in being looked upon as more 
powerful and formidable than rhe reft of their fel- 
Jow creatures, without ever deſiring to excel them 
— — pear 


© The vulgar, for attic an education, cannot 
be ſuppoſed to know, that greatneſs of power is 
in no wiſe productive of true grandeur and ex- 
cellence in a man: but every one knows, that 
Vor. I. Q the 
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the excellence of power conliſts in the good ug 
made of it; in forgiving thoſe who from their 
ignorance of —— — take op- 
portunities of inſulting or injuring us; by doing 
good even to thoſe who refuſe the homage due to 
our ſuperiority, and by conferring benefits on 
chaſe who. are the moſt ready to forget them. 


| This is the ey we form of the allviſe and 
WS. Das 12 


3 ee eee e 


Satan, the evil power; whom we regard as the 
eternal and irreconcileable foe of mankind? Do 


we not look upon him as a creature that ſtrives 
to make himſelf dreaded for his great power and 
meang of doing hurt? Is it not then a glorious 
reſemblance. for a mighty conqueror, that he is 


ke gh dh? + 


— to us, that we are intuitively led to reſpect 
and love the beneficent power, and to dread, 


hate and deteſt that which exerts itſelf in doing 


hurt. 1 415 * ** 22 , . 1 on 6 9 * 
* 19 . — & 3545 193D 2. ”* XII. - 2911... , 
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But would a powerful prince, who was deſirous 


of making a good:uſe of his power, think. to do 
it, by committing che gteateſt injuries upon his 


neigbbours, and loading his people with needleſs 
ans Would he not on the contrary do his ut- 


Oo moſt 
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moſt to render their lives as ealy, agen a- 
* n | 


A Tarn 6 fails paid is pisse chat Lewis XIV. 
was ignorant of the only true and valuable glory, 
which conſiſts in imitating the all-perfe& Being ; 
and that he was on the contrary a worſhipper of 
vanity, and the falſe glory of diſplaying the 
greatneſs of his power; it is, becauſe that this 
falſe glory, which was almoſt his only fault, was 
the principle upon which he ingaged in moſt of 
thoſe undertakings,” which occaſioned the greateſt 
misfortunes to himſelf and all Europe, and brought 
* heaven en on his * 


Seignelah to e his me ſtill more formida- 


ble, and therefore more hated; as a power that de- 


lighted in doing ill: undertook the bombardment 
of Genoa. It is certain, that this republic had on 
ſeveral occaſions ſhewn a partiality for the Spaniſh 
monarchy then at enmity with France; but it is 
as certain, that ſhe had very good reaſons for ſuch 
partiality. Moſt of the chief families, who had 
a ſhare in the government; had large eſtates in 
the Milaneſe, which is a part of the Spaniſh do- 
minions. The Spaniards are very punctual in 
their payments: Beſides, the king of Spain was 
a peaceable, mild and inoffenſive neighbour ; and 
a ſtrict obſerver of his promiſes. On the con- 
trary, the French king was looked upon by all 
Europe, as a captious, 8 haughty, quarrel - 


ſome 
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ſome and deceitful neighbour, one whom no pro- 
miſes could bind, no treaties confine ; whaſe inte- 
reſt was the ſole rule of his faith. Now, is it to 
de wondered at; that in ſuch a caſe theſe people 
| ſhoukd prefer the juſt neighbour to the unjuſt one: 
the beneficent man to the oppreſſor and the law- 
leſs? He would * 
menen | 


This was the crime. of he Genet with re- 
pet to Lewis XIV; a crime that was. very par- 
duonable, had not the prejudice of education and 
evil councils prevented him in moſt of the actions 
of his life from weighing things by the golden 
ſcale of equity, and adhering to its firſt and prin- 
| eipal rule: Do not at} towards one weaker than your- 
ſelf in a manner that you would not chuſe bim to att 
lcewards vou, Per. dne dene er 


Tee 


 Scignelai,, who way full. 1 db cou- 
; rage,. Spirit and adtivity, deſirous to he at once 
both a general and a miniſter, anxious for every 
1 an fabtioainoll binpurbies tos and 
- torthefe qualities added a bold and powerful elo- 
— quence; calily perſuaded. his maſter that his honour 
was concerned in taking revenge for the preſes 
rence the republic of Genoa had ſhewn. the Spa- 
niards z,apg.in order to give his remonſtrances the 
1 ä — Cots 
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' war,” as 


. ſecretary of ſtate 
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as people hom the Kings of France, predeceſſors 
of Lewis, had fupported againſt the powet of 
Spain when armed for their deſtraction. 


What convinces me, that the fubje& of com- 
plaint againft the republic of Genoa, was 'as ill 
founded and triffling as that about 4 dozen years 
before againſt the ſtates of Holland, is the total 
filence of the preſs on this" head; nd 106HGrkal 
appeared ſetting forth the articles of complaint; 
no writer would take upon him to explain the 
cauſe of che difference, 6? wherein our nation 
had been injied; for feat of expoſing himſelf to 
public rdicule; and after all, was it worth while to 
raiſe five of fix millions Gttr#6rdinaty on our own 
people to do the Genoeſe # damage of abdut ten 
af | 


Bor Sclgnela had the pleaſure ing oe: 
ders for the bombardment of Genoa : he accord- 


ingly failed thither wirh fourteen men of war un 


der his command for though old Du Qpeſne 
bad an undoubted right to command the men of 
being che firſt officer in rank in the navy 


of France, yet He = per to obey 11 


They arrived be end Ae 
rent bombatuments Du Queſne threw ten thou- 
fand bombs into'the city, and reduced its magni- 
licent edifices to a heap of rubbiſh, They chen 
Q 3 made 
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made a-deſcent, with four thouſand, ſoldiers, and 


burne the beautiful ſuburbs of St. Pietro d' Arena, 


remarkable for its great number of ſumptuous and 
elegant buildings. And now the Genoeſe fearing 


anothor attack, were obliged to humble. them- 
_ ſelves, and offered to ſign whatever Seignelai re- 


quired of them; who inſiſted, that the;doge of Ge- 
noa and four: of the principal ſenators ſhould repair 
to Verſailles, and there implore the [king's cle- 
mency: this was complied with ſoon afterwards. 
Beſides this, he engaged them by. a private agree- 


ment to furniſh the count. de Fieſque, who was 
one of his friends, and had taken refuge in France 
with one hundred thouſand crowns. This count de 


Fieſque was a deſcendant of the famous Genoeſe 
Fieſchi, who about one hundred years before. en- 
deavoured to wreſt the government from Andrew 
Doria, and n 9 of the 


nnn. oF... 


e Faroe of the L > - Nod and 


the ſubmiſſions impoſed upon that, republic, PR 


through, all Europe. This was preciſely what 
the king had propoſed to himſelf: but he did not 


9 how odious this enterprize made both him 


and his courtiers appear in the eyes of all Chri- 


ſtian nations. And in fact this was dne of the 


moſt powerful arguments, made uſe of four years 
afterwards by William prince of Orange, king of 
England, for _ uniting all Europe in the famous 
ague of e to pull down the great 

| power 
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power of Lewis XIV. and reduce him to ſuch a 


fituation, that none of his neighbours might have 
—_— er him for en 


— ene Ke peta: — 
of having the management of ſome war, put the 
king upon attacking Luxembourg, which was 
bombarded,” beſieged and taken; together with 


while Spain, on the one hand too weak, che 
emperer too much taken up with the Turks, Who 
had invaded, his dominions, and the Dutch worn 
out with the expences of the former war, were not 
in a capacity to think of declaring againſt France: 
and ſo a truce for twenty years was ſigned be- 
tween the Emperor and Lewis, by which the lat- 
ter remained in of Straſbourg, which 
Was now annexed to the kingdom of France, in 
like manner as the reſt of Alſacę: nnen. 
ed fo ever fe. | 


"hand .mon-ond 3 freſh levy of five hundred 
thouſand livres a- year for the augmentation of ſa- 
laries, and a million of annuities on the city at 
the twentieth penny; and after that, twelve hun- 
dred thouſand livres on the aids of ſalt duties: this 
made fifty · four millions at five per cent. Thus 
the king made an increaſe of two millions ſeven 
hundred thouſand livres in the yearly taxes, and 
by little and little ruined his kingdom. 


* 
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It is certain, that he was at a great expenee in 
fortifications, but he might have ſaved this ex- 
pence, could he have contented himſelf with acting 


te part of peace - maker of Europe; the nobleſt 


character amy prince can poſſibly aſſume : but in- 
ſtead of being always ready to. declate againſt the 
power that ſnould attack or diſturb the quiet of 
ee —— Eg the * ue. hos 


— ak kde BF 
years, had procured lim the reputation of being 
juſt, patient and moderate z- might, without giving 
the leaſt umbrage to his/neighbours, keep himſelf 
always powerfully armed, not- with a Geſign of 
invading the properties of others, hut to be ready 
to prevent the more 2 132 
the weaker' ſtates. Such a prinet would receive 
millions of bleſſings from every ſide, and all the 


— 1 


nations of the earth would ſound his praiſe. What 


4 gloriaus character for equity, integrity, wiſdom, 
power and goodneſs might not Lewis then have 
left behind him in the world inſtead of that of 
a dreaded and hateg tyrant] bur this proceeded 
from the, want of 1 & in thoſe who had 
the care. of his education, and ſhould have-taught 
him- to-diftinguiſh-true glory from that falſe glare 
Mn bb ria Sedo com 
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advocate at the Chatelet, and as he had a very re- 
centive memory and a lively imagination, he ſoon 
acquired the character of a man of parts; and 
this laid the firſt foundation- for his future fortune: 
for he was ſoon made principal commiſſary to the 
miniſtry; and afterwards ſecretary of war under 


1 71 inn nns nenen. - IR 

He was directed in his conduct through life, by 
no higher views than thoſe of the commonalty: 
a defire of accumulating riches and honours, and 
of making profitable alliances for himſelf and fa- 
mily, by the moſt abject attention to the will and 
pleaſure of the king, whom he wiſely conſidered 
as the fountain' of thoſe luerative dignities and em- 
ploys which he was'Hefirous'of obtaining, * 


Tb cumpeß theſs' ends, he adopted bnd. 
pal maxims, and theſe he invariably adhered to 


through the whole of his life ; the firſt was to ſur- 


paſs all his competitors in ſtudying what was pleaſ- 
ing or diſpleaſing to the: ruljng power; and to make 
this the conſtant rule of his actions in every 
part of his miniſtry: the ſecond was, by means 
9 22 opinion, 


— — — - 


tion andi ſubmiſũion, ; ſuffered him to enjoy the 
whole hondur to himſelf. By theſe. methods he 


| £34 Pol IT Ie AL ANN ALS? 
opinion, all thoſe who enjoied any any 
hare of his favour. - ) 


— — for a creature 
more aſſiduous and devoted to his will; or one 


more ready. to flatter, and pleaſe by his obſervance 


and modeſty; whenever his fruitful imagination 
ſtruck out an excellent ſcheme, which was adopt- 
ed by the migiſter, he, with, the greateſt reſigna- 


baſked in the ſunſhine of favour, - and ſaw riches 


and honours daily heaped upon him ; which he 
—— — 


. — — wie 
chan his majeſty's pupil; a creature of his own 


forming: and that whatever. lights or knowledge 
he pollefſed,”. were originally borrowed from his 
royal maſter. I ſhort, this was carried to ſuch 
an height, that whenever the father pretended to 
be diſpleaſed with the ſon's conduct, the king 


muſt, always charge himſelf with bringing about 


a reconciliation; or the old man would continue 
implacable. look: upon him to have been in- 


comparably the moſt conſummate courtier, and 
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the beſt verſed in the arts of flattery,-of any that 
had appeared at court for ſome-agesz but then 
on the other hand, he did not poſſeſs one ſingle 
qualification of the”. good. citizen; but treated 
juſtice and a regatd for the public good as ridi- 
culous notions, when they ſtood in the way of. his 
ambition, or claſhed with the maren 


We 
ject in life, than that of acquiring great rank and 
power for him and his. He could never be con- 
vinced, that the juſt and uprigtt uſe of power 
and r is 
the only thing truly valuable in them. 
ſer little by any man for his virtue —— 
and only eſteemed him in proportion do his ſuill 
and addreſs in making his fortune: if he ever 
made the good of his country his object, it 
was only ſo far as his own advantage, or that of 
his family was connected with it. This and this 
only was the ultimate end of all his views. He 
looked upon thoſe who thought like himſelf, to be 
people of ſolid underſtanding z but laughed at 
good of their country to their on private inte- 


reſt, Courts are too frequently filled with pegs 
E of this mean ſtamp. 


Ag his ſole view was to make himſelf as agreeable 
as poſſible to — he never once contradict- 
ed 
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ed him; nor ever diſcovered to him = truths 
that mann. 70 _— 
bn. bee los — be . "the ſeal 
to the celebrated edict which” revdked that of 
Nantes e, Which was f6116Wea By ſo many other 
edlicts, ech und Wels ef coũncil, znd d 
many different ordinances againſt the Proteſtants, 


that it amounted to no leſs _ a | cruel perſe- 
eien, 196-070 8 0 £5 us 


Daus Aft 36232 Nu? 2 363-0203 2, 

— — — Gemen 
Wnibly and dpufnonately, allowed, that the King's 
Kiteniti6h/ it this oder, which was to put — te 
cd progreſi of this ſect in the Kingdom 


aud betoming of à wiſe pfince; dae che m 


fikewifs of opinion, cher ce matter Kad Cech 166 
much pretipieuted and the methods made uſe of 
too violent; in obliging five hundred thooſarid 
fGmilics to deave the kingdom, with hearts full 
of rage at the cruelty aud iniumanity of the go- 
einment: and to transfer their perſons, effects, 
_ trades and induſtry to other countries, and 
ſtrengthen the hands of our enemies, who would 
Ugh pane __ * our expence: 

Tat Ne. * b c | "= 


— A —% 
. 


The old chancellor, ee 
with an air of joy the firſt verſe of the Nunc. dimittis. He 
ad not imagine, en en e e be pee. 
dustive of the praatelt" mifcldef to France. See Voltaire d 
Age of Lewis XIV. vol. ii. p. 196. 
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The event but too ſadly verified the juſtneſs of 
this prediction; for the ſtate received a dreadful 
wound by this edict, from whence it is as yet hard- 
ly recovered : not ta mention how much the other 
nations of Europe held in deteſtation and con- 
tempt this piece of falſe politics of Lewis, found - 
ed on a ſpirit of . 


| In Holland, aa nend tho Catkelice are 
hb e ours againſt Proteſtants in the 
France; inaſmuch as they are denied the uſe of 
churches for the exerciſe of their religion : but 
then the civil magiſtrate has ſecret orders, to wink 
at their holding private meetings for that purpoſe ; 
and even to protect them from inſults in common 
with other citizens, ſo long as they ſhall demean 
themſelves decently, and conform to the rules of 


government: in my opinion, this is a very pru- 
dent and wiſe ern 


; en e eee the Catholics in 
Hollead make an hamifome pen W the civd 
magiſtrate : in France the wiſer part of the Prote- 
ſtants procure à like indulgence of the curate of 
their pariſh, by giving him money to be diſtribu- 
ted in alms to the poor; nne 
peaks ee . ri 2 


1 68 6. 


_ 328 Orange pretended to have peel 
Tauſe of complaint againſt the king, in relation. to 
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his-principality of Orange, and to ſome ilt treats 
ment that his miniſter Heinſius had received when 
in France. It is likewiſe ſaid, he was piqued againft 
the king for ſome lighting expreſſions that he had 
dropped concerning him, from one or all of theſe 
motives however, he propoſed. to the Dutch, a 
ſcheme for being revenged on France for the mi- 
ſeries ſhe had made them ſuffer by the war of 
1672. This ſcheme conſiſted in forming a powerful 
ally entered into . ſome time after at Augſbourg. 
It was at firſt propoſed only as a league of mu- 
tual defence between the contracting powers ; 
though it was in fact an offenſive one, for there 
were many more eee it than ap: 
peared publickly. 


The reyniting of the German fiefs to the crown 
of France by the chambers of Metz and Briſac, 
with ſo little regard to the claims of many princes 
and noblemen of the empire; the ſeizing of Straſ- 
bourg: the bombarding and taking of Luxem- 
bourg: the perſecution of the Proteſtants; the 
King's. notorious breach of late as well as former 
treaties z the war of 1667 waged againſt Spain in 
defence of rights that had been ſolemnly renoun- 
ced; the laſt inyaſion of Holland, and the bom- 
bardment of Genoa, had altogether excited ſuch 
an univerſal abhorrence of Lewis and the French 
nation in all the princes and ftates of 1 
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that the league was 1 w—_— 1 
as it. e % one 


_ 


uten . al che misfortunes 
that afterwards befel the king and kingdom: miſ- 
fortunes which might have been eaſily avoided, 
had the king made it a rule to undertake nothing 
againft his neighbours, that he would not willingly 
have had them undertake againſt! him, ſuppoſing 
them poſſeſſed of a power equal or fuperior to his, 
and had he been wiſe to prefer the inefti- 


mable name of the juſt arbitrator, the powerful 


peace-maker of Chriſtendom, and the grand be- 
nefactor of Europe, to the pompous but vain title 
of conqueror; a title that was to be acquired only 


by being the grand diſturber of che peace of other 


nations. 


At this time died a prince illuſtrious for his 
great military talents, conſummate courage, and 
numerous victories. This was the prince of Conde, 
who had won four battles” in the minority of 
Lewis XIV, and yet afterwards, during the ſame 
minority, fooliſhly put himſelf at the head of the 
malecontents ; and then, for want of rebels, joined 
the Spaniards, who were the only enemies Bis coun- 
try had at that time. 


He lived twenty-ſeven years after his reconci- 
liation with the court, and repented heartily of his 
revolt. He had a great ſhare of natural genius, 
289080 Gf and 
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and a very extenfive knowledge for a prince; bur 
perly reſtricted in his tender years, made him in- 
conſtatit, light, 'and inconſiſtent in his conduct. 
He was not always fuccefsful'in his undertakings, | 
— — — 
ee ab patticnare ne: more fo than 
ere all the fire and courage of 
Alexander: for this reaſon extreme danger ne- 
ver tool from him his preſence of mind, but ra- 
ther ſeemed to furniſh him 'with freſh expedients 
for extricating himſelf ; and a greater diſcern- 
ment in the choice of his meafures. Zut in 
council he was too much guided by caprice and 
an opinion of his own ſtrength, and did not 
hearken ſufficiently to reaſon, which requires lei- 
ſure and coolneſs of thought, to examine nicely 
and without prejudice into the m me 
per EE 


1 eee s. 
Juft in his dealings. He had not been accuſtomed 
tom his youth to govern himſelf by the rule of 
| natural equity, if we except the ten laſt years of 
his life, which he paſſed in his caſtle of Chan- 
tilli, AD 


5 encounter. 


er Conde 8 
, 3 of M. Tureane,' and had 
M. Turenne 
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M. Turenne had the ſuperior genius of che prince, 


neither of them would have engaged in a party a- 
gainſt their king, and both of them would have ri- 
ſen to be great men; whereas by having unjuſtly 
contributed to rend their country with inteſtine fac- 
tions, and involve it in all the evils of a civil war, 
they will never be placed by thoſe who know the 
world in any more RT than that of \ 


gs. e 


The extreme paſſion which Lewis XTV. had for 
every thing which appeared with an &lar, was ſtill 
more flattered by the embaſſy which he received 
from Siam , a country where, till that time, they 
were ignorant that ſuch à kingdom as France ex- 
iſted. It had happened; through one of thoſe 
fingular incidents which'prove the ſuperiority of 
the Europeans over other nations, that a Greek, 
the ſon of an innkeeper of Cephalonia, named 
Phalk Conſtance, was become barcalon, that is, 


prime miniſter, or grand viſier, of the kingdom 
of Siam. This man, in'the deſign which he had 
conceived to make himſelf king, and in his want 


of foreign aſſiſtance, had not dared to confide ei- 
ther in the Engliſh or Dutch; becauſe he conſi- 
dered them as too dangerous neighbours. The 
French had eſtabliſhed factories upon the coaſts of 
Coromandel, and had carried their king's reputa- 
VOI. I. R 100 1199 1 
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ee Voltaire's Age of Lewis XIV, vol. ii. p. 1 87, 
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tion inta cheſe diſtant, regions.of Alia... Cenſtance 
regarded Lewis XIV. as.a perſon whoſe vanity he 
might flatter, by paying him an unexpected. ho- 
mage from ſo diſtant a place. Religion, which 
5s made the uniyerſal todl of polities from polo 
to pole, ſerved Conſtance. upon this occaſion. He 
ſent a ſolema embaſſy, in the name of his ma; 


ter the king, of Siam, with very great preſents, 


to Lewis XIV. and to give him to underſtand. 
that this Indian monarch, admiring the glory and 


ſplendor of his reign, would conclude no treaty 
but with the French nation; and even that he in- 
tended foon to become à Chriſtian. The king's 


glory being flattered, and his religion deceived; 
he was prevailed. on. to-ſend'two embaſſaders, and 
fix jeſuits, to the king of Siam; and to theſe he 
afterwards added ſome officers, with eight hun- 


dred ſoldiers. But the 6clat of the Siameſe em- 


baſſy was, the only fruit of it. Conſtance. fel} a 
victim to his ambition, and the few French which 


remained about him were maſſacred; others were 


obliged to fly; acid{his! widow, after having been 
on the point of becoming queen, was condem- 
ned bythe ſueseſſar of the king of Siam, to 
— hodgn —— which pins ſhe 
- rays pe Nast müdes 

A i was e a this embaty 
Indibeen concerted beforehand to ſatisfy the pride 
and vanity of Lewis, his neighbours made it the 
need ridicule; * He hee _ the Sa- 
IX ans - tpole, 
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mee, faid they, the greatneſs of his power and 
ri „ but will he ew them many proofs 
of his goodnefs to his people; and hig faith to- 
wards his neighbours. Will theſe embaſſadors re- 
port to their maſter, that neither his own ſubjects, 
nor other nations have reaſon to complain of him, 
but on the contrary applaud him for his pcs 
and beneficence ? And yet this they, muſt ſay, if 

they would give an idea of him as of a truly 
great prince, and one who makes a right uſe of 


his grandeur and power. 


Will his brother monarch, of Siam held him 
very, praiſe · worthy, when he; ſhall be told by his 
embaſſadors; he is a powerful king, and magy 
nificent in all he does; but he is a bad parent to 
his people, and a bad neighbour : you are happy 
in not having; ſuch, an one pear you ? 

The chancellor (Boucherat) Ggned an edict for 
fixing the regular penſions of the curates at three 
hundred livres inſtead of two hundred. This was in 
the main a very juſt alteration, if we ſuppoſe money 
to be the ſame as by the old eſtabliſhment, when 
two hundred livres were equal in value to three 
hundred of this year's money, for the mark of ſil- 
ver at chat time gained one third in the numerical 
value” of the livre; but fince the late increaſe in 
the numerical value of the ſpecies, the regular 
penſions inſtead of increaſing have been leſſened, 


and in general are not ſufficient for the mainte- 
R 2 Nance 
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nance of proper perſons in the reſpective cures, 
A good chancellor, therefore, properly, autho- 
rized, would: have l theſe nee ger 
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der the name of Innocent XI. He was "almoſt 
all the time of his pontificate at variance with 
Lewis XIV. notwithſtanding the vigorous manner 
in which that monarch had ated againſt the Cal- 
viniſts; the moſt inveterate and irreconcileable ene- 
mies to the ſee of Rome. Matters were carried 
to ſuch an height that the marquis of Lavardin, 
who was ſent embaſſador to Rome, was excom- 
municated,” and the church of St. Lewis, whither 
he uſed. to go to hear maſs, was laid under an in- 
terdiction, but to no purpoſe; for Talon, the ad- 
vocade · general of the parliament of Paris, appeal- 
ed in the king's name to a future — ISI 
— we 


e IETYY 


Tete appesls to a future mat council are 
ang barrier againſt the unjuſt pretenſions and 
attempts of the court of Rome, which is conti · 
nually ſtriving to uſurp a ſovereign authority in 
all Catholic countries, a general council _— 
kowledged: ſuperior m e g . pen u 2 
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This year was eſtabliſhed the famous hauſe of 
Saint Cyr, built by the late madame de Mainte- 
non, in the grand park of Verſailles, for bringing 
up gratis an hundred and fifty poor female chil- 
dren of noble parents, and giving them an edu- 
cation-ſuperior to any they could have had in their 
own houſes, or in any of the convents. This pi- 
ous lady uſed to viſit them conſtantly once a- day, 
and ſtay with them till the king returned from 
hunting, and then ſhe went back to ber own a- 
partment. | 


The king was at the expence of the building 
and furniſhing this houſe, and likewiſe endowed it 
with a very conſiderable yearly income on the 
Hotel de Ville of Paris; he did ſomething yet better 
than all this : for he annexed for ever to this houſe 
the menſal income of the abbey of St. Denis, 
which is valued at eleven thouſand ounted'of fil. 
ver per annum; and he would have done fill 
better, if he had added the menſal incomes of o- 
ther abbies, particularly of thoſe large ones in 
Flanders, which cannot be put to à better uſe, 
than that of giving a virtuous education to the 
young nobleſſe: it is to be wiſhed therefore, that 
future princes may oblige the rick communities to 
found colleges for the education of male and fe- 
male children, and ſettle the menſal incomes of 
the rich abbies on thoſe colleges, which would 
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games of chance, but it was never put in execy- 


* improve this ugh: 5 the education of the 


"This 6 8 agaioft 


tian z, Colbert had not had leiſure during his life- 
time to eſtabliſh in all the parliaments certain com- 
mittees of proſecution inyeſted with ſufficient pow- 
er, and intereſted by the value of the fines, to put 
in execution all the civil | ordinances, and inflict 
the proper puniſhments upon delinquents, Laws 
that do not provide. for their own execytion, are 
not wiſe laws; they are proofs indeed of the good 
wiſhes and intentions of the legiſlators, but ſhew 
them, very deficient in viſdam and addreſs. 


45 n i 34 


Jay — ed ng to-the Ghatns/ ef the 


| preſent government, that gaming · tables ſtill con- 


tinus to be tolerated. There is one at the Hotel 
de Sqiſſons, which brings in to the prince of Ca- 
tignan near dyenty- ive ounces of ſilver, and ano - 
ther at the governor's houſe of Paris: theſe two 
places are the conſtant rendezvous of all the ſcoun- 
drels and pickpockets about town. Here they 
meet with young dupes of officers, rich heirs, mer- 
chants-clerks, nod upper ſervants that play and 


Joſe their own. and their parents and maſters mo- 


ney, and hen reduced to the laſt extremity, fre- 
quently. inliſt in the eee era rocks 
that ſtripped them. 10 £2100 
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Now is it not the buſineſs of ſound policy to 
root out theſe diforders from a ſtate ? Would ic 
not be better to make the people pay A tax to- 
wards the ſupport of the prince of Carignan and 
the duke de Geſvres, at fifty thouſand crowns 
a-year for their reſpective lives, then to ſuffer 
a practice fo pernicious to the morals of youth, 
and ſo Cifptcaling to every hontlt with" ind good 
ann 5 


The pirates of Algiers n about this time 
to rene their depredations, notwithſtanding the 
treaties lately made. Upon this the marquis d' An- 
freville was ſent with a ſmall ſquadron againſt 
them, who took one of their largeſt veſſels, and 
fink another, and obliged them to promiſe a 
more exadt obſervance of the truce lar eue. 


Tube elector of Bavaria and the duke of Savoy 
went this year to paſs their carnival at Venice, 
and there privately ſigned their azcefſion to the fa- 
mous league of Augſbourg, which was by this 
time filed with almoſt all the ſovereign powers 
of Europe. Lewis XIV. had for a conſiderable 
time made all his neighbours tremble by the great- 
neſs of his power; the continual defire of 
dizing hiniſelf, and the lictk regard pajd 


R 4 But 
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But now the great numbers, and ſtrict union 


of powers in league againſt him, began to make 
him Fn miniſters tremble | in their turn. 


H. E gant . 


There appagred. but, one Bf this. year 
tha reſpected the public good. This was the act 
_ againſt; beggars : but as this diſorder is continu- 
;ally returning in a great kingdom, and that there 
was no fixed office for putting an effectual ſtop to 
it, this law, ſo wholſome | in itſelf, was fm 


of very e 
* ibi 
3 *, St 1638 8. 


* babe 3 one of the 8 events 
that had been ſeen in Europe for a long time, viz. 
the landing of the prince of Orange in England, 
on account of the conſequences it was attended 
with, and the long and fatal war it raiſed againſt 
4 Franer, by putting all the powers that compoſed 
the 1 een n the Kas into 


iT be — of 4 — about 4 men 
* war, and a great number of tranſports, on 
board of, which were eighteen thouſand, men, 
landed in Torbay, and the adjacent parts to the 
ſouthwards, on the fourth day of November, O. S. 


doms, 


Vith a deſign to drive, from his throne and king- * 


on 1 
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doms, king James II. his father-in-law, who had 
rendered himſelf very obnoxious to his Proteſtant 
ſubjects, by the exceſſive partiality he ſhewed for 
the Catholic religion and its profeſſors, in com- 
plaiſance to the will of the queen his wife, the 
princeſs of Modena, who was a rigid Catholic; 
and the utter diſregard he had ſhewn ſince his ac- 


ceſſion to the throne, to the laws ſubſiſting againſt 
Papiſts and their religion. 


The nation was in general ſo diſcontented with 
this weak prince, for this behaviour and ſome or- 
dinances, which he had iſſued withour the advice 
or conſent of parliament, that when the news came 
of his ſon-in-law being landed, he found himſelf 
deſerted by all ranks of people, the magiſtrates, 
the officers, and the whole army abandoned him 
fo that he was at length obliged to abdicate his 
throne, and fly over to France, with the conſent 
of his ſon-in-law, who connived at his eſcape. 


The earl of Sunderland, a man of a ſupple and 
enterpriſing genius, was prime miniſter to ams; he 
had on ſeveral occaſions falſely promiſed his maſter, 
that he would one day become. a willing convert 
to the Romiſh religion, but that he muſt wait till 
he ſaw the public exerciſe of it tolerated by law 
in the ſame manner as the Proteſtant. This ſkil- 
ful ſtateſman knew the genius of the nation, and 
was for proceeding by#ſlow ſteps: on the contrary, 
the queen, who was ag. ignorant of it, was for 


puſhing 
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puſhing the mot vigorous meaſtres, and ruined 
all by going too faſt. This princeſs, who go- 
verned/ the Ting her huſband as the would, was 


- keefelf governed by her confeſſor father Peters, a 


jeſuit. Sunderland, perceiving how matters were 
likely to go, reſolved to place the prince of Orange 


en the throne of England, that he might preferve 
— * of —— 111 


In Pritſuntics of this ems he PENNE the 
plan of à deſcent with the prince of Orange, by 
means of a perſon in whom he confided ; and as 
the Dutch, ho were among the firſt powers that 
entered into the leugue of Augsbourg, ſaw, that 


the ſucceſs of it abſolutely depended upon the exe- 
Cution of this plan, they immediately mate the hu- 


finefs their own, and to ſupport it with all 
their force. The crafty Sunderland, in the mean 
time, played his part to adinitation at home; he 
gave into the queenꝰs opinion without reſtriction, 
and joined with her in adviſing the king to a 


number of imprudent Reps; the eaſt of which 


wert more than ſufficient to excite a rebelkon, in 
a nation tliat had already ſhewn fo many marks 
of diſoontent; and to put the finiſhing ſtroke to 
the whole, he propoſed- the impriſonmemt of the 


eden biſhops that had I refuſed n a declata- 


Sol Ln pabliſhed by the king, 


This affair made a great noiſe, and all thoſe 
Met knew the cotiffiturion of the Engliſh govern- 
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ment did not ſcruple to affirm, that it would end 
in the expulſion of James, even before they had 
the leaſt notion of the real deſtination of the ar · 
mament fitted out by the prince of Orange : for by 
this laſt act he ſtruck immediately at the liberties 
of the church, which is the only — W of 


the 8 kings. 


4 —— to amuſe the king of 
England with regard to this armament, ſpread a 
report, that it was deſtined againſt the coaſts of 
France, in order to procure a powerful diverſion 
in favour of the Proteſtants, at a time when 
France was about to be attacked on all ſides : 
this was in fact what all her neighbours propo- 
ſed, and which they actually did in a ſhort time 
afterwards. This unhappy kingdom was now fo 
totally ſurrounded by enemies in every quarter, 
that it was not without reaſon, that the prince 
of Orange was reported to have ſaid, at forming 
the league of Augsbourg, that if Europe would 
live in ſafety it muſt lay ſiege to France. 


It is certain, that the ill uſage of the Proteſtants 
in France, furniſhed a very favourable opportunity 
for circulating the opinion of a deſcent to be made 
on the coaſts of France. Sunderland aſſiſted this 
report, by impoſing upon Barillon the French em- 
baſſador in London; and upon this Lewis imme- 
diately ſent forces into Normandy, Brittany and 
_ coaſts of Rochelle, 


But 
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But there were two certain methods of fruſtra- 
ting all that was intended by this armament, of 
which Lewis had had ſufficient notice from d' A- 
vaux his ambaſſador at the Hague. 


The firſt was, by equipping a large fleet at 
Rochefort, Breſt and Havre, and ordering round 
at the ſame time a ſtrong ſquadron compleatly 
armed from Toulon. By this means, the king 
would have found himſelf maſter of the ſeas with 
upwards of ſixty men of war, to encounter the 
Dutch fleet of forty ſhips, if it had ventured 
out. This was the advice of Seignelai, but Lou- 
vois, who had more credit with the king than all 
tus other miniſters, oppoſed it ſtrenuouſly. 
The ſecond method was, to have formed a 
camp of forty or fifty thouſand men at Luxem- 
bourg, ready to march at a ſhort warning to Mae- 
ſtricht; for then the Dutch would never have fuf- 
fered the prince of Orange to leave the nation, 
and carry eighteen thoufand of their troops o- 
ver to England. The invaſion of their country in 
167 was not yet forgotten. One or other of 

theſe two methods the king ſhould have purſued, 
inſtead of which he neglected both. Louvois 
diſſuaded him from fitting out a force at ſea, 
Jeaſt it ſhould increaſe the credit of his rival 
Seignelai-z and that he might the more eafily get 
the management of a large armament by land 
2 into 


int 
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into his own hands, inſtead of marching the 
troops to Maeſtricht, he very imprudently ſent 
them to Philipſbourg under the. command of the 
dauphin, who was not then a nn and 
twenty. | | | 


The Dutch, delivered from their fears concern- 
ing Maeſtricht for this year at leaſt, purſued their 
plan of invading England, that they might be en- 
abled to return the following year with a greater 
number of troops and allies to attack France on all 
ſides, and diveſt it for ever of the power of doing 
them a future injury. Thus was France engaged 
in a tedious war, which exactly anſwered the ends 
and deſigns * Louvois. | | 


It is laid, * the king having given him as a 
reien the duties on the poſtage of foreign let · 
ters, which was worth near two hundred thouſand 
ounces of ſilver a- year, he had behaved with great 
inſolence to the embaſſador of Savoy, on a diſpute 
he had with him relating to the payment of thoſe 
duties. This ill uſage of his embaſſador determi- 
ned the duke of Savoy to accede to the league of 
Augsbourg. Louvois had indeed many opportu- 


nities of mortifying this prince in the courſe of the 
war; but all this was at the expence of the king 


and people, who did not think they had 1 
2 e of enemies. 


The 
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The von Oi _ bidding, auen and 
— for à new war, and to ſup- 
port thoſe expences he 'borrowed twenty millions, 
by creating annuities for a million a year. on the 
general farms payable at the Hotel de Ville of 
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In the foregoing winter, and the Fring of this 
| — Louvols, whoſe inſoſent behaviour had made 
the king mote enemies than all the power of 
France could refiſt, received advice that the Im- 
Perialiſts, notwithſtanding. their war with, the 
Turks, were ready to aſſemble an hundred thou- 
mand men on the Rhine, under the ny ode 
the duke of Lorrain, general of the empire, a 
man of great military talents, and who' Had - ac- 
quired much reputation in theſe wars; this advice 
determined him to act Er upon the defenſive. 


In this view hie began by Serbe providing 
| a all” neceſfary ſtores tlie towns of Mayence, 
Bonne and Kaiſerwert that had been taken from 
the emperor; and then gave orders for burning 
all the ſinall villages in the German dominions on 
this ſide the Rhine, and to ruin the country in 
ſuch a manner, that the Imperial army which was 
very large, net finding any means of ſubſiſtence or 


forage, but what it procured from a great diſtance 
| by 
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by waggons and horſes, might be wearicd out with 
the fatigues and expences of the campaign, before 
it could be in a condition to attempt any thing of 
conſequence againſt Strasbourg, or the other 
ſtrong-holds belonging to the French. This ſcheme 
was accordingly executed before the Imperialiſts 
could take the field, and it was with the great- 
eſt ſurprize and grief that all Europe beheld the 
burning and ſacking of all the towns and villages 
on the frontiers of Germany, and the inexpreſſi- 
ble diſtreſſes of the unhappy people, who were re- 
duced to utter ruin by tlas inhuman order. 


It is certain, that che king was himſelf the firſt 
aggreſſor in this war, and that by the acts of in- 
Juſtice which he had committed at the inſtigation 
af Louvois againſt his neighbours to aggrandize 
his owa territories, he had made them all his ene- 
mies, and forced them to join againſt him by the 
league of Augsbourg, as againſt a powerful uſur- 
per, and the greateſt diſturber of the: peace of 
Europe that had appeared ſince the days of 
Charles V. Thus he ſtands charged with all the 
miſeries that he cauſed to theſe wretched. people; 
for he would have had no occaſion to have re- 
courſe to theſe inhuman devaſtations, had he fol · 
lowed rhe univerſat rule of right, to which all men, 
the moſt powerful monarchs not excepred, are e- 
qually ſubject, if they are willing to preſerve a 
character of juſtice and goodneſs, Do not to any 
of your neighbours hes you yourſelf would think un- 
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juſt; and be. unwilling that they ſhould do to you, were 
you in their place and inferior in farce; ©: 


But Lewis did not think of this fundamental 
maxim in the war he made againſt the king of 
Spain in 1667. For fad" he been in that mo- 
narch's place,” would he have thought it juſt, that | 
his neighbour ſhould make war upon him, and 1 
ſtrip him of part of his dominions, in aſſertion of f 

1 


| rights' which he had before tene n by 
. * of qo * 0 
| And — did he not put in en this = of 
right? Becauſe it was againſt his intereſt; and to © 
have been taught to prefer juſtice to that, his uf 
guardian cardinal Mazarin ſhould have confided pi 
his education to other men than thoſe of a com- * 
mon ſtamp, and ſhould have recommended to * 
them above all things to give the young king his 
frequent and daily opportunities of practiſing this ma 
rule of equity, that he might at length become Ha! 
accuſtomed to obſerve it in all his proceedings: inte 
or would to heaven ! for his own welfare as well By 
as Our's, that he had only acquired, during his in t 
education, the cuſtom of aſking himſelf, every * 
time hę engaged in an undertaking againſt the | 
intereſts of his own people, or that of his neigh- t 
bours: Would--I, were I in their place be pleaſed Road 
that: they ſhould aft thus with regard to me, would the k 
1e rio they * break their promiſes ? © chart 
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Had this been the caſe, he would have become 
the peace-maker of Europe, and the truly great 
man; he would have been adored while living, 
and regretted after his death in a higher degree 
than ever prince had been before him, not only 
by his own ſubjects, but by all neighbouring na- 
tions. He would have been the model of a per- 
fect king, and have enjoyed a happineſs infinitely 
ſuperior to that which the moſt brilliant conqueſts, 
or the greateſt ſucceſſes could give him. 


In 1683, Louvois conferred the adminiſtration 
of the finances on Pelletier, who was in fact an 
upright miniſter, and actuated with a zeal for the 
public good; but he was one of very few lights, 
inactive, irreſolute, and greatly wanting in firm- 
neſs: accordingly he was diſplaced in 1688, and 
his poſt given to Phelipeanx de Pontchar train, a 
man who poſſeſſed all the qualities that the other 


wanted, but without having his integrity and diſ- 


intereſtedneſs, or his zeal for the public ſervice · 
By his ſuperior reſolution and boldneſs, he iſſued 
in the courſe of this one year 1689, no leſs than 


nineteen different money edicts. 


The fearful Pelletier found inſurmountable dif- 


Fculties in every thing, that is without engaging 


the king in acts of injuſtice ; but the bolder Pont- 
chartrain ſurmounted. whatever oppoſed him, and 


thought he ſecured himſelf from all reptoach, by 


Vol. I. "I ſaying 
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ſaying what is certainly true, that we muſt ſome- 
times do injuſtice to prevent greater evils; but his 
_ greateſt reproach was, —— toad 
PORTER. 


The ſacking and burning of the towns in Flan- 
ders by the French in cold blood, had made our 
nation deteſted by all the German powers, and 
quickened their deliberations at the diet; where 
they came to a reſolution to exert their utmoſt ef- 
forts to cruſh an enemy grown ſo wanton in cruel- 
ty: for war had never been made in ſo barbarous 
a manner before this time, though the burning the 
towns, and laying waſte the country of an enemy 
has been allowed in certain caſes where the preſer- 
vation of their own territories depended upon it. 


The duke of Burgundy, having now attained his 
ſeventh year, was taken from the women: the 
king gave him the duke of Beauvilliers for his go- 
vernor, and the abbe de Fenelon afterwards arch- 
biſhop of Cambrai for his preceptor, both men of 
great merit z but yet this domeſtic education was 
deficient in ſeveral points. 


_ Firſt, The two perſons made choice of, were 
quite new in the employ z now it is obvious, that 
had they been exerciſed only for five or fix years 
in the education of youth, and had had all the ne- 
ceſſary leſſons, ſtories, exerciſes and amuſements 
Oy as it were at their fingers end; had 


they 
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they been aſſiſted by a ſufficient number of ſubor- 
dinate officers under their direction; and laſtly, 
had they attained by experience a competent 
knowledge of the ſtrong genius and lively ima- 
gination to be.met with in children, they would 
have been much more expert in their office, and 
conſequently have ſucceeded much better in the 
ſame length of time. So much for the preceptors 
or governors of children, 


Secondly, It is well known how neceſſary emu- 
lation is in the purſuits of life, and conſequently 
to children, to excite in them an application to 
ſtudy with a view of equalling or ſurpaſſing their 
ſchool-fellows of a like age. But the duke of 
Burgundy had no competitor in his ſtudies, whereas 
he ought to have had at leaſt twenty or thirty. 


Thirdly, A governor or preceptor, whojas the 
ordering of a young prince's education, ſhould 
have a number of officers under him to aſſiſt him 
in the ſeveral duties or exerciſes of the day, ſome 
for the arts and ſciences, others for drawing, hi- 
ſtory, diſputation, &c. There ſhould be no con- 
tradiction, nor variance ſubſiſting between the go- 
vernor and the preceptor ; and as the bulineſs of 
education is liable to momentary calls, and thoſe 
of the moſt urgent nature, the power of the go 
vernor ſhould be entirely deſpotic, 


S 2 Fourthly, 
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'Fourthl, As the two \ brothers of the duke of 
Burgundy were of different ages, there ſhould 
have been two other claſſes inſtituted conſiſting of 
youths of 'the ſame age, with a governor to each 
claſs, and a like number of inferior officers . 
rienced in the buſineſs of education. 


F if hly, All theſe would have the ſame plan of 
education, and tend to the ſame end; ſuch an one 
nearly as that which J have propoſed in a treatiſe 
written purpoſely for the improvement of the edu- 
cation of our dauphins : a proper time ſhould be 
allowed for fixing thoſe habits, which are of the 
greateſt importance to a prince, either with re- 


ſpect to himſelf, his parents, or the people who 
are to be his future ſubjects. But ſcarcely one of 


all theſe articles were attended to; however, the 
great abilities of the preceptor made up, in ſome 
meaſure,' for the want of a more regular plan of 
education, and the duke of Burgundy turned out 
a moſt hopeful young prince, and the nation 
with great reaſon ſhewed the deepeſt regret for 
his loſs. 


1690. 


This year, the Iriſh affairs turned ont very un- 
favourable to king James; for inſtead of direct- 
ing the whole ſtrength of the war towards that 
country and England, Louvois, from the jealouſy 
he 
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he had of Seignelai, fruſtrated every thing that 
his rival propoſed. Lewis ſent a very inconſide- 
rable number of troops over, and thoſe in want of 
artillery, ammunition and money, and yet the 
whole ſucceſs of the game he was playing depend- 
ed upon the conqueſt of Ireland, which would 
have given the Jacobites in England an opportu- 
nity of declaring openly for their exiled king, and 
then the hearts of the people might have been ſof- 
tened with a promiſe of a general amneſty, and 
a ſolemn aſſurance, that nothing ſhould hereafter 
be done without the conſent of parliament ; this 
would have been the means of ſending back the 
prince of Orange, whoſe authority ſtood as yet 
but upon a tickliſh foundation. 


And now, James being reſtored, would have 
acted as mediator between the confederate powers 
and the king, and have effectually ſtopped the 
proſecution of the league of Augſbourg in its de- 
ſign againſt France, and have brought the powers 
at variance to agree to a peace, or at leaſt a long 
truce ; whereas, for want of giving James ſuffici- 
ent ſuccours, we gave the prince of Orange time 
to ſettle himſelf firmly on the Engliſh throne ; and 
raiſe thoſe immenſe ſupplies of men and money, 
which he afterwards made uſe of again{t us. 


But Seignelai had it not in his power to ſend 
any conſiderable ſuccours to Ireland; theſe, how- 
ever, weak as they were, landed ſafely in that 

23 kingdom, 
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kingdom, under the command of the marquis 
d' Anfreville, lieutenant-general of the marine. 
However, James and his army were beat at the 
battle of the Boyne, and the French troops were 
obliged to re-embark the following year; ſo that 
it was the cinion of moſt people of underſtand. 
jn,;, that we had better have dropped all thoughts 
of doing any thing in Ireland from the beginning, 
than to heve attempted it with ſuch an inconſide- 
rable force, And it was univerſally looked upon 
as an egregious blunder in politics; but Louvois 


was yet-living. 


A battle was fought the latter part of this year 
at Fleurus in Flanders, where the French got 


the victory with the loſs of four thouſand men 

that of the confederates was near double: but it 

produced nothing deciſive, for we did not take a 
ſingle place after notwithſtanding our victory. 


The victory gained by'marſhal Catinat over the 


dulce of Savoy at Staſfarde was indeed ſomewhat 


more deciſive, for it was followed by the taking of 
Cavours and Saline. 


The dauphin chmminded in Germany having 
under .him the marſhal de Lorges, who had ex- 
preſs orders not to ſeek a battle, though at that 


time greatly ſuperior in troops. 


This 


me A 
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This year the Turks made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral places in Hungary, and among others 
of Belgrade; and indeed we ſtood in need of ſuch 
a diverſion in our favour. 


The ſedition which had been raiſed in Brittany, 
on account of the heavy burſal edits being quie- 
ted, the king reſtored the parliament to Rennes, 
the capital of the province, from which it had 
been removed to Vannes, on ſuſpicion that the 
greater part of the members ſecretly favoured the 
malcontents, or at leaſt had not ſufficiently ex- 
erted their authority in quelling the inſurrection. 
This puniſhment taught them wiſdom, and a more 
punctual ſubmiſſion to the orders of the court. 


The princeſs of Bavaria, wife to the dauphin, 
died this year, leaving behind her three ſons : the 
expences of her houſhold amounted yearly to near 
fix hundred thouſand ounces of ſilver. 


Soon after died Seignelai, who fell the victim of 
his debaucheries. He was witty, bold, eloquent, 
and a great lover of ſhew, but wholly ignorant 
of true glory. He gave into all the vanities and 
pleaſures of a court. The king gave his poſt of 
ſecretary of the marine to M. de Phelipeaux Pont- 
chartrain, who already exerciſed the management 
of the finances, 


S4 All 


—  —— 
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All regulations for the public ſervice were 


now changed to burſal edicts, by which the peo- 


ple were ſtripped of their money: theſe edicts 
were to the number of twenty-two : but the me; 
thod of borrowing by annuities on the city, and the 
great honſcs in the city, is certainly of all others 
the leaſt : 1. Becauſe it is the leaſt expenſive to the 


king. 2, Becauſe it pays the leaſt intereſt, 


It is certain, that the city-annuities were for a 
conſiderable time our beſt reſources ; but for want 
of paying. off ſome part of the principal yearly, the 
government was never able to diſcharge them, or 
ſet itſelf free; and thus the ſtate, being con- 
ſtantly loaded with a freſh ſucceſſion of debt with- 
out being able to clear itſelf of the old ones, was 
eyery day ſuffering a diminution in its credit. 


But this inconvenience js remediable, by adopt- 


ing the Engliſh method of annuities: it is the 


only way of acquiring credit-in time of peace, and 
conſequently of being able to borrow in time of 
war ; and at the ſame time is the moſt certain me- 


thod of rooting out from amongſt us the curſed . 


herd of uſurers and contractors that over-run the 
kingdom, and accumulate immenſe riches at 
the expence of their fellow- ſubjects, and to the 
peer ruin of the ſtate. 


1691. 
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1691. 


Louvois took his meaſures ſo well at the be- 
ginning of this year, that by the month of April 
he marched an hundred thouſand men into Flan- 
ders, compleatly furniſhed with ammunition and 
proviſions. Mons, a place of great ſtrength, was 
vigorouſly attacked by the king in perſon, and 
carried at the end of ſixteen days, notwithſtand- 
ing the great ſuperiority of the confederates z but 
they had not time to get together their forces. 


Catinat on his ſide poſſeſſed himſelf of Nice and 
Montmellian ; but we loſt all our footing in Ire- 
land, and what was ſtill worſe, we ſaw our ſtrength 
and riches daily exhauſted by the powerful efforts 
we were obliged to make; and the Turks, from 
whom we expected a ſtrong diverſion in our fa- 
vour, began to ſhew an inclination to peace. 


Marſhal Luxembourg fought the battle of 
Leuge, in which our loſs exceeded that of the al- 
lies by a third, It was properly ſpeaking an 
horſe-combat, and produced nothing deciſive, but 
the king's houſhold troops gave proofs of the moſt 
ſurpriſing valour. 


Louvois died ſuddenly in the month of July. 
His wife ſuſpected that the water in a pot he uſed 
to drink out of in the afternoon had been poiſoned, 


and 
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| and that it was the effect of the duke of Savoy's 
revenge. Others believed his death to have been 
occaſioned by a ſharp reproach he had received 
from the king, for having made the duke of Sa- 
voy his enemy among the reſt of the powers of 
Europe. Whatever was the occaſion, his majeſty 
did not appear much affected with his loſs ; and 
by putting his ſon Barbeſieux into his place, who 
was but barely ſix and twenty years of age, he 
meant to ſhew the world, that it was he who 
formed his miniſters, and that he ſtood in no 
need of their advice; being himſelf equal to eve- 
ry exigence of ſtate. Theſe were the fruits of 
that great opinion of his own abilities, which his 
miniſters endeavoured to inſpire him with; in 
which they were always ſtriving who ſhould ex- 
ceed the other: and to ſay the truth, this adu- 
lation of theirs principally engaged him to ſhare 
with them all the buſineſs of their ſeveral depart- 
ments; for nothing but the pleaſure of hearing 
himſelf praiſed could have induced a young prince, 
naturally averſe to trouble and fatigue, to enter 
into all the tedious minutiæ of ſtate affairs; and 
by being accuſtomed to this daily round of flat- 
tery within doors, he ſwallowed without ſcruple 
thoſe extravagant praiſes that were laviſhed upon 

him in public. 


And in making choice, as he did afterwards, 
of Chamillard to ſucceed Pontchartrain in the go- 
vernment of the finances, and at the ſame time 
by in 
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in that of the department of war after the death 


of Barbeſieux, who fell a victim to debauchery, 
it was purely from a belief, that he wanted only 
a good clerk under him to take the laborious part 
off his hands, and not of a minifter of diſcern- 
ment and abilities, to provide againſt the difficul- 
ties that ariſe in the courſe of affairs, 


But had the king's abilities been really as great 
as he himſelf thought them, he certainly gave a 
very bad proof of his underſtanding, in ſuppoſing 
that he could be able to do as great things with 
young miniſters, brought up in all the delicacy 
and voluptuouſneſs of a court, and whoſe capaci- 
ties were not equal to the weighty affairs they had 
to manage, as with thoſe, whom ſtrength of ge- 
nius, ſolid experience, and a long habit of buſi- 
neſs had formed for government. Therefore this 
great preſumption of his own capacity hindered 
him from looking out for miniſters of a ſuperior 
underſtanding to aſſiſt him in his government, with 
that {kill and ready addreſs, which is inſeparable 
from thoſe of a great and indefatigable genius. 


It is common for thoſe of a middling genius to 
make choice of ſuch for their miniſters, whom they 
find moſt in eſteem by thoſe about them: Lewis 
XIII. who was one of theſe middling geniuſſes, 
and had withal very little ſe}f-conceit, had ſenſe 
enough to purſue this method, and conſequently 


governed ſo much better than his ſon, as he _ 
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the good fortune to chuſe for his prime miniſter 
cardinal Richelieu, a man of the greateſt abilities, 
whoſe good, underſtanding led him to chuſe other 
miniſters of known ſkill and ingenuity, and was 
never, like Lewis XIV. apprehenſive that their 
reputation would prejudice his. | 


Every one muſt be ſenſible, that thoſe will ſuc- 
ceed but in the moſt important employs, whoſe 
lights are proportioned to the greatneſs and ex- 
tent of their charge; and that the greater the vir- 
tue and talents of a miniſter are, the more ſuc- 
ceſsful will be his adminiſtration. The king had 
doubtleſs a ſpeculative knowledge of this truth, 
but he was frequently led away, like the common 
run of mankind, by falſe reaſonings to act againſt; 
the lights and dictates of his own underſtanding z 
this made him pitch upon Barbeſieux, and after- 
wards on Chamillard and Voiſin, though men of 
very middling capacities, from the preſumption 
that his own abilities were more than ſufficient ta 
ſupply the want of capacity in his miniſter. 


This year died marſhal Feuillade, a man of a 
diſtinguiſhed character and abilities as a courtier. 
| His plan of life was exactly the ſame with that of 
all other courtiers ; the raiſing himſelf to a pitch 
of eminence and riches above his equals. This is 
the great object of the meanly ambitious : nay, 
indeed, we may ſay, it is the general object of 
the common part of mankind in every profeſſion, 

2411 and 
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and of whatever country and condition, for want 
knowing, that it is not great riches, nor an exalted 
rank, that can make them more happy during 
their lives, nor more eſteemed after their deaths; 
but only the good uſe they make of thoſe riches 
and dignities, and a virtuous application of their 
knowledge and talents, 


- The beſt uſe of the beſt things far from produ- 
cing an increaſe of good, begets on the contrary 
an increaſe of ill; and he who might have lived 
happy, beloved and eſteemed as a private man, 
frequently enjoys leſs content, and lives with leſs 
reputation as a miniſter: the reaſon is, that a 
great place calls for a great man, otherwiſe the 
public is hurt by the diſproportion between the 
man and the poſt he occupies. 


All mankind are deſirous of increaſing their 
happineſs; and the pleaſure we have in a fair re- 
putation makes a part of this happineſs. The 
bulk of mankind ſeldom carry their views to any 
great length with regard to general means that 
are moſt proper for attaining this end ; but con- 
fine them chiefly to great wealth, eminent poſts, 
and a diſtinguiſhed ſhare in the royal favour, 


Man is by nature deſirous of the conveniencies 
of life; that is, of an exemption from the evils of 
it, then he wiſhes for thoſe pleaſures that gratify 


the ſenſes; and laſtly, for the pleaſures of the 
mind, 
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mind, which ariſe from being diſtinguiſhed by 
rank or fortune above thoſe of an equal condition. 


Now an inereaſe in fortune will procure us the 
conveniencies of life; that is, an exemption from 
{mall evils, as fatigue, cold, heat, &c. and like- 
wiſe the ſenſual pleaſures, as good living, the di- 
verſions of the chace, muſic, dancing, ſhews, &c. 
and a train of ſervants that are watchful to admi- 
niſter to, and even prevent our wiſhes and deſires. 


But high poſts and the favour of princes give 
a double reliſh to the pleaſures that ariſe from be- 
ing diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of our own rank : 
therefore marſhal Feuillade, whoſe fondneſs for 
ſuch a diſtinction exceeded all his other paſſions, 
was more aſſiduous than any one to make him- 
ſelf conſpicuous in point of fortune, which would 
neceſſarily procure him this flattering pre-eminence, 


It is to be obſerved, that thoſe whoſe ambition 
prompts them to increaſe: their own happineſs a- 
bove that of their equals, ſeldom take a pleafure 
in augmenting the good of the public. The mar- 
al, like moſt Frenchmen of his time, hardly ever 
gave this a place in his thoughts, or at leaſt a very 
ſmall one, ſo that the leaſt motive of private inte- 
reſt would make him abandon a ſcheme of the 


greateſt public utility. 


He 
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He knew, like moſt perſons of his nation, and 
indeed all courtiers, that to exalt himſelf in 
point of fortune and riches, he muſt endea- 
vour to pleaſe the king, before his own friends 
and equals. The king loved praiſe, but was as 
little a judge of it as thoſe from whom he receiv- 
ed it. Now Feuillade, by the niceſt attention to 
this part of his maſter's character, ſucceeded better 
than any of his competitors in pleaſing him by 
the praiſes he gave him, in which he was more 
laviſh than the reſt: in ſhort, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo much in this reſpect, that he acquired 
a ſingularity of character that almoſt bordered up- 
on the ridiculous, 


Having obſerved, that nothing pleaſes a mi- 
ſtreſs ſo much, or gives her ſo convincing a proof 
of the warmelt love, zeal and attachment for her 
ſervice, as revenging an inſult offered her ; he 
thought, that by embracing an opportunity which 
preſented itſelf of revenging the king on a grandee 
of Spain, who had affronted him by ſome diſre- 
ſpectful ſpeeches, he ſhould give his majeſty a 
ſtrong proof of his loving him beyond any other 
perſon ; in this ſentiment he took poſt for Madrid, 
where he challenged this grandee, fought him, 
diſarmed him, and gave him his life, upon his 
begging it of him in the king's name. All the 
world laughed at this exploit of his for a roman- 
tic folly, as in truth it was; but it anſwered his 

end : 
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end: therefore if his end was not a fooliſh one; 
the means he uſed to attain it were not fooliſh, 
but rather proofs of his great addreſs and inge- 
nuity; and in fact the king, like great beauties, 
who are always ready to believe whatever is ſaid 
to them by their admirers, was the dupe of this 
pretended fondneſs and attachment of Feuillade 
to his perſon ; and looked upon him as the man 
the moſt devoted to him of all his courtiers, with- 
out any views of acquiring the diſtinguiſhed rank 
of favourite. 


Nor was Feuillade wanting on his part to che- 
riſh an opinion ſo favourable to his purpoſe. He 
ſtudied all the morning, and even all night, what 
he ſhould ſay to the king in the courſe of the days 
to convince him, that he had a greater eſteem, 


care and admiration for him than any of the other 


courtiers, and how much ſuperior he thought him 
in goodneſs and underſtanding to all the reſt of 
the world. This conſtant adherence to the moſt 
extravagant adulation, put him upon erecting 
a ſtatue, in honour of the king, in the Place des 
Vifoires, or ſquare of victories, with an inſcrip- 
tion that has ſince been the object of ſuch public 
blame and ridicule, viz. Viro immortali; to the 


immortal man. 


Lewis XIV. was certainly in his perſon no more 
immortal than the meaneſt of his ſubjects ; and as 


o his name, there are many more names immor- 
tal 
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tal beſides his; and therefore as it is not the on- 
ly immortal name, Lewis XIV. was not at all 
known or diſtinguiſhed by the title of Vir immor- 
talis, the immortal man *. 


But now Louvois, who began to perceive, that 
La Feuillade, however viſionary and romantic he 
might be on ſome occaſions, had hit on the true 
method of pleaſing the king in this, and had 
gained conſiderably in his favour, by entertaining 
him at all turns with his grand ſquare, and the 


Vol. I. T fine 


A 


— — 


The following remark of Mr. de Voltaire, in his Age of 
Lewis XIV. relating to the ſtatues erected to the honour of 
that monarch, and their inſcriptions, will not, I hope, be 
diſagteeable to our readers, as it ſerves to ſhew, how very 
differently two men of the greateſt genius may think on 
ſome reſpects : 

„Lewis XIV, ſays he, has been accuſed of inſupportable 
« pride, becauſe the baſis of his ſtatues in the ſquares des 
% Victoiĩres, and that of Vendome, are ſurrounded with ſlaves 
in chains: but it was not him who cauſed thoſe ſtatues to 
« be erected. That of the ſquare des Victoires is a monu- 
« ment of the greatneſs of ſoul, and the gratitude of the firſt 
% marſhal de Feuillade to his maſter. He expended in it five 
t hundred thouſand livres, which makes near a million at pre- 
«4 ſent, and the city doubled this ſum to make the ſquare re- 
„ gular. I have been always diſguſted at the injuſtice done 
* to Lewis XIV. in imputing to him the pride of this ſtatue, 
« and at the negligence ſhewn in not doing jultice to the ge- 
« nervſity of the marſhal. 

« They were only conſidered as four flaves, but they ex- 


1 preſſed the vice: he ſubdued, rather than the nations he 
| « conquered ; 
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fine ſtatue he had raiſed in it; thought he could 


not do better than follow his example, and even 
to endeavour to ſurpaſs him, by making a more 
magnificent ſquare, and erecting an equeſtrian 
ſtatue in it, much larger and more beautiful than 


that of Feuillade's: which he accordingly did in 


the place des Conquetes, or ſquare of Conqueſts, 
commonly known by the name of the place or 
ſquare of Vendòme. 


After all, had the king a little better under- 
ſtood the intereſt of his own reputation, he would 
| rather 


, ah. * —— — — 


% conquered : duelling aboliſhed by him, and hereſy deſtroy- 
« ed: and the inſcriptions ſufficiently prove this. They alſo 
« celebrate the union of the ſeas and the peace of Nimeguen, 
« and ſpeak of nothing but benevolent actions; nor has one 
<< of theſe ſlaves any thing that characteriſes the people con- 
« quered by Lewis XIV: beſides, it is an antient cuſtom in 
«« ſculptures, to put ſlaves at the feet of the ſtatues of kings. 
It would be better indeed, if they repreſented free and 
« happy Citizens there ; but ſlaves may be ſeen at the feet of 
'« the good Henry IV. and Lewis XIII. at Paris; they are 
« alſo to be ſeen at Livourne, under the feet of Ferdinand de 
% Medicis, who certainly never enſlaved any nation, and at 
«« Berlin, under the ſtatue of an elector who repulſed the 
« Swedes, but never gained any conqueſts. 
„The neighbours of the French, as well as themſelves, 
« have with great injuſtice made Lewis XIV. anſwerable for 
« this cuſtom ; the inſcription, wiro imggyrtali, to the inmortal 
<<. ran, has been accuſed of idolatry, as if it ſignified any thing 
« but the immortality of his glory. The inſcription of Viviani 
- © on his houſe at Florence, ædes d deo data, a houſe given by 
= god, 
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rather have ſought the praiſe of a good and bene- 
ficent prince among his ſubjects, and of a juſt 
and exact neighbour among other powers, than 
that of powerful and formidable, which is tho 
kind of praiſe that the Maichees give the devil. 
For to what purpoſe is great power, unleſs enga- 
ged in contributing to the greater and more laſt- 
ing happineſs of deſerving families? And what is 
there of noble or praiſe-worthy in thoſe underta- 
kings, that are ſet on foot wholly with a view to 
our own intereſt, or that of our family, without 
producing any real addition to the happineſs of our 
country ? 


TL This 


— _— 
_— r dt. * * uh — ih 
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% a god, may be conſidered as more idolatrous : but it is only 


an alluſion to the ſurname of Deodatus, and to the verſe of 
Virgil, 


5 « Deus nobir bec «tia fecit. 


* With reſpect to the ſtatue in the ſquare of Vendome, it 
« was the city which eredted it. The king had deſtined the 
„buildings of this ſquare for his public library. The ſquare 
% was very large, and had at firſt three fronts ; which were 
by „ thoſe of an immenſe palace, the walls of which were alrea- 

| dy built, when the public misfortunes in 1701, obliged the 
city to build houſes for private perſons, upon the ruins of 


— % this unfiniſhed palace, 
tal From what we have related, it appears, that Lewis XIV. | | 
os * in every thing loved grandeur and glory. A prince who | 
— "6 ſhould do as great things as Lewis XIV. and ſhould ſtill 4 
by continue modeſt, would be the firſt of kings, and Lewy I! 


„ XIV. the ſecond.” Volt, Age of Lewis XII. Vol. 2, 
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This year Pontchartrain iſſued upwards of eigh- 
ty money edicts, for raiſing money, by which as 
many thouſands'of poor families were ruined and 
diſtreſſed. Such are the fruits of war! 


Pope Alexander VII. a Venetian, by name 
Ottoboni, iſſued a private bull or brief, diſannul- 
ling the royal edict and arret of parliament pub- 
Tiſhed in 1682, to confirm the declaration of the 
thirty-four biſhops, by which they deny the pope's 
infallibility, and ſet up the authority of general 
councils above that of the ſee of Rome. 


This pope, who was a man of underſtanding, 
could not be filly enough to believe, himſelf infal- 
lible, but he was wiſe enough to know, that this 
opinion is the chief foundation of the great au- 
thority the popes exerciſe over all catholic princes. 
Accordingly, this private brief was a kind of pro- 
teſtation againſt the act of the epiſcopal aſſembly 
in 1682. 


This reminds me of a fact which I had from 
the late marſhal Teſſc, and which I ſhall relate in 
this place. He had received orders from the duke 
of Orleans then regent, to do the honours of the 
kingdom to the late Czar on his arrival in France; 
that prince having one day heard mention made 


of a difference that was between cardinal de No- 


ailles, then archbiſhop of Paris, and the pope, on 
| | account 


1 
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account of the bull Unigenitus, which the pope 
would have to be received as an abſolutely infallible 
decree, ſaid to the marſhal : In truth, if the pope 
believes himſelf "infallible in his decrees he is a great 
fool; and if be does not believe it, he is a great im- 
poſtor to endeavour to make others believe it. 


1692, 


King James, after having been driven out of 
Ireland by his ſon-in-law king William, was 
willing to make another attempt in Scotland; 
but William to deceive him, had officers both by 
ſea and land, who, under the maſk of diſaffection 
to the government, introduced themſelves into all 
the councils and cabals of the Jacobite party, and 
by that means diſcovered their moſt ſecret in- 
trigues ; by means of theſe ſpies he was infoĩ Bed, 
that almoſt one third of the captains of his fleet 
were friends to king James, and intended to take 
the opportunity of the firſt engagement at ſea to 
go over to the French, and put themſelves under 
the order of their admiral, 


William ſent a liſt of the names of the ſuſpect- 
ed perſons to the admiral that commanded his 
fleet, with orders to put them -under arreſt the 
very evening of the action, and place ſuch in 
their rooms, as he named to him. This was exe- 
cuted accordingly, and in fo private a manner, 
= * tha” 
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that it was impoſſible for the French admiral to 


have any notice of it. 


Lewis in the perſuaſion, that a great number 


of the Engliſh captains of king James's party 


would deſert with their ſhips during the fight, had 
ſent orders to the count de Tourville, who then 
commanded as admiral of the French fleet, to at- 
tack that of the enemy, though ſtronger by half 
the number of ſhips : the count obeyed, and with 
an unparalleled boldneſs led on ſix and forty ſail, 
to attack near ninety of the combined fleets of En- 
gland and Holland. | 


The enemy was in the greateſt aſtoniſhment at 
this preſumption, and began to apprehend, not 
without reaſon, ſome treachery in the caſe ; but 
after two hours of a moſt furious and obſtinate 
engagement, the French fleet was entirely ſur- 
rounded by the enemy. Then - it was, that the 
count de Tourville, attacked on all ſides, began 
to make a running fight, retiring towards la 
Hogue and Cherbourg; a part of the fleet, to the 
number of fourteen ſail, was ſunk and burnt in 
the harbours, in ſight of king James, who was 
come down with the troops to embark for his 
expedition toScotland, in caſe the engagement had 
proved as favourable to the French, as he had rea- 


ſon to believe it would, 


The 


7 
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The king received this diſagreeable news before 
Namure, which he was at that time beſieging ; 
however, he continued the ſiege, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the place, by dint of the greateſt 
perſeverance : and as the count de Tourville had 
exactly followed his orders, and had fought very 
valiantly; the king, with the general approba- 
tion, made him a marſhal of France the follow- 
ing year, 


Lewis, after the taking of Namure, returned to 
Verſailles with all the ladies of his court, leaving 
the command of the army to marſhal Luxem- 
bourg, who was a brave officer, and very ready 
at an emergency; but of a weak underſtand- 
ing, indolent, and too much devoted to pleaſure, 
King William drew him into a ſnare at Steen- 
kirk. He attacked our army when we had not 
the leaſt conception of his being near us. But it 
muſt be allowed, that Luxembourg, by the bra- 
very of his troops, ſoon repaired his miſtake, and 
managed ſo well, that he remained maſter of the 
field of battle, the enemy retiring with a loſs not 
at all interior to our's, 


The duke of Savoy, afterwards king of Sardi- 
nia, having after many ſolicitations obtained five 
and twenty or thirty thouſand men from the em- 


-peror, was by this reinforcement become much 


ſuperior to the French; accordingly he took Gap 
24 | and 
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and Ambrun, which he abandoned afterwards up- 
on falling ill, and being obliged to retire into his 


own country. He was a prince of great courage 


and ambition, and inured to toils, but whoſe 
word was never to be depended upon. He ea- 
gerly ſought after the glory of being a great 

rinee without rightly knowing what it was. It 
would ſeem by his conduct, that he thought a ſu- 
periority of merit conſiſted wholly in a ſuperiority 
of power, and which made him prefer a talent 
for deceiving in the cabinet, and ſucceeding in 
the field, to the poſſeſſion of the greateſt vir- 
tues. He never rightly comprehended, that the 
glory of a prince is to ſurpaſs all others fof his 
ſtation in the arts of rendering his people more 
yirtuous, more eaſy, and more happy. 


This year, Pontchartrain publiſhed fifty-five 
different edicts for raiſing money; but no one 
regulation appeared for the good of the interior 
of the ſtate. The court was too much taken up 
with attending to the ſchemes of the enemy, to 
turn its thoughts towards any expence for the pub- 
lic good, or to give the leaſt regard to any thing 
but the proſecution of a war, where we were 
greatly inferior in force to our enemies. 


1693. 


In Flanders, marſhal Luxembourg fought the 
battle of Newinde, which he gained, but with 
| the 
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the loſs of a great number of men, and ſome ex. 
cellent officers. This battle put all Paris into 
mourning. After this he took Charleroi. 


In Italy, marſhal Catinat gained the battle of 
La Marſaille. This year the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the war amounted to upwards of one 
million four hundred forty-four thouſand marks of 
filver, that is, near forty millions of livres, at 
twenty-eight livres to the mark. The expences 
of the enemy were very little leſs. They loſt in 
one battle upwards of twenty thouſand men. 
Theſe are the fruits of the deſtructive method of 
war, which princes, who think themſelves more 
powerful than their neighbours, have hitherto 
conſtantly preferred to the more rational one of 
arbitration for deciding their differences, 


This year, the king inſtituted the order of Sr. 
Lewis for the military people; but as it is at pre- 
ſent granted to almoſt every one, this order, which 
ought to be a ſpur to emulation amongſt the offi- 
cers of all ranks, is now very far from producing 
any ſuch effect. 1. There ſhould be ſome outward 
diſtinguiſhing mark for the different ranks of 
officers, but there is none, 2. There ſhould be 
only a certain limited number of knights among 
the captains, and the ſame in a leſſer proportion 
among the colonels; now the number of neither 
has been fixed as yet. 3. When a place becomes 
yacant, it ſhould be filled up by the ſcrutiny of 

thirty 
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thirty in the ſame claſs, and the places ſhould be 
equally diſtributed amongſt theſe claſſes in their 
turns; but hitherto there has been no rule of this 
kind, no method for regulating the choice. 


And yet ſuch a method would be doubly ad- 
vantagious to the king. | Firſt, He would never 
incur the public hatred, blame, or contempt for 
having made an unjuſt or imprudent choice of his 
officers. Secondly, Every candidate would be- 
have in the moſt gentle and polite manner to e- 
very one, and his comrades in particular, and 
ſhew himſelf on all occaſions attentive to the ſer- 
vice of his country, by endeavouring to perfect 
himſelf in his profeſſions, in hopes by ſuch beha- 
viour to conciliate a greater number of votes in 
his favour; for in a ſcrutiny the greateſt degree 
of national merit muſt carry it : but what is not as 
yet done, future times may ſee brought to per- 
fection. 


There appeared two edicts, touching thoſe who 
had permiſſion to compound with the king for the 
ſervices due upon lands holden from the crown; 
this was another expedient for raiſing money, and 
was of advantage to the vaſſals, ſuppoſing they 
had not already paid too dear for their right of 
acquiſition. The king oyght, for the good of his 
ſubjects, to have given a general liberty of free- 
ing themſelves from feudal ſervices, together with 
the duties, fines upon leaſes, and ſales. For the 

_ multiplicity 
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multiplicity of ſervices and fines between lords 
and their vaſſals, and between lords and lords, are 
ſo many ſources of continual Jaw-ſuits to the great 


detriment of a number of individuals, and conſe- 
quently in the end to the government. 


This year there appeared above ſixty edicts for 
raiſing money in different ways, the leaſt burthen- 
ſome of which was the creation of rents to be rai- 
ſed on the revenues of the farms ; there wanted 
but one thing in theſe creations, which was to pro- 
vide for the paying off theſe annuities in twenty or 
thirty years as is done in England : theſe rents 
they call annuities, and pay off ſome part of the 
capital every year, and buy and ſell them, in the 


ſame manner, as we do our India company's 
actions. 


1694. 


The military ſucceſſes of this year were pretty 
equally balanced. Fortune ſometimes declaring 
in favour of us, ſometimes againſt us. In Cata- 
lonia, our army beat that of the Spaniards, and 
took four or five ſmall places. On the other ſide, 
king William took Huy, and burnt the town of 
Dieppe, which has ſince been built in a much 
more beautiful manner : but he miſcarried in his 
deſign upon Breſt, where general Talmaſh was 
killed, and the combined fleet loſt two ſhips, and 
upwards of two thouſand men, owing to the vi- 

gilance 
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gilance and excellent diſpoſitions of marſhal Vau- 
ban, who commanded on that coaſt. 


Corn being at this time extremely dear, we ſent 
for it up the Baltic, but a convoy of an hundred 
ſail loaded from thence for our ports was inter- 
cepted, and taken by eight Dutch men of war ; 
Jean Bart, a chef d'eſcadre, then lying at Dun- 
kirk, had advice of this, and failed in purſuit of 
the Dutch, took three of their ſhips, and ob- 
liged the reſt to make off, and to our great joy 


brought the whole convoy ſafe into port. No- 


thing conſiderable paſſed in Italy, though the ene- 


my was much ſtronger there than us. The great 


ſkill of marſhal Catinat prevented the duke of 
Savoy from undertaking any thing of conſe- 
quence. 


This year died marſhal Humieres and marſhal 
Bellefond, brother-adventurers in the field, both 
equally brave, liberal and magnificent. Marſhal 
Humieres, who was governor of Flanders, was 
the richeſt man, Bellefond the moſt induſtrious 
and ſkilful, 


There came out, in the courſe of this year, ſe- 


venty edicts or declarations for raiſing different 


taxes to carry on the war. Pontchartrain was la- 


borious, fruitful in reſources, determinate and 


expeditious, 


1695. 
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169 5. 


King William loſt his queen, who was eldeſt 
daughter to James IT. but as his title to the crown 
had been fully acknowledged by parliament ſix 
years before, his intereſt ſuffered nothing by this 
event, The extreme averſion of the Engliſh na- 
tion to all dependence on the papal power and au- 
thority made them to prefer a ſtranger to their 
natural ſovereign James II. who was only brother 
and heir to the late king Charles II. and who had 
reigned over them for the ſpace of four years after 
the death of his brother. 


Abbadie compoſed the queen's funeral oration, 
in which he pronounced with the greateſt elo- 
quence. 

The great expence which Lewis had been at 
in the preceding years, in ſupporting his vatt 
armaments by ſea and land, obliged him now to 
retrench his forces; whilſt, on the contrary, the 
Engliſh and their allies were in a condition to re- 
new their efforts this year, by which they gained 
greatly the ſuperiority both in Italy and at fea. 
William attacked, and took Namure, though de- 
fended by a garriſon of fifteen thouſand men, un- 
der the command of marſhal Boufflers, who de- 
fended it with much more courage than kill, 


The 
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The Dutch had brought a very large train of 
heavy artillery down the Maeſe, together with a 
number of mortars, and a great quantity of pow- 
der, ſo that the famous Coehorn, who was at that 
time their chief engineer, ſoon beat down the walls, 
and filled up the ditches in ſuch a manner, that 
a whole battalion in front might march in at the 
breaches, in order of battle, without being obli- 


ged to climb. 


Marſhal Bouflers, after retarding the beſiegers 
for ſome time, by the numerous ſallies he made, 
in which he killed them near twenty thouſand 
men, with the loſs of ſeven or eight thouſand on 
his fide, was at length obliged to cavitulats. Bur 
the terms were badly obſerved. _The marſhal was 
arreſted by order of king William, by way of re- 
priſal on the French for not having obſerved the 
.articles of capitulation with reſpect t to two or three 
little towns, which they had taken ; and thus Lewis 
was put to the bluſh, in finding himſelf puniſhed 


in kind for his diſregard to treaties made with his 
enemies. It is true, that he might have a plau- 


ſible pretext for not obſerving ſome of thoſe ar- 


" "ad 


ticles, but the juſt man will always reject ſuch 
pretexts, and make reaſon and equity the ſole 
guides of his actions; by aſking himſelf, ſhould 
not I think ſuch a pretext frivolous, and a breach 
of faith, if made uſe of againſt me by an enemy 
ſtronger than myſelt : ? 


The 
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The Engliſh and Dutch, finding the ſeas clear 
of French ſhips, bombarded the towns of St. 
Malo, Dunkirk and Calais, and the French in 
. return bombarded the city of Bruſſels, where they 

did infinite miſchief. 


There are cartels or treaties made between pow- 
ers at war for the exchange of priſoners, the levy- 
ing of contributions, ſettling the terms of capitu- 
lation, and many other things, by which each 
party gains more than it loſes. None but Barba- 
rians now-a-days make war without quarter or 
cartel, and a war carried on in that manner is in- 
finitely the moſt cruel of all others to both parties; 
for the ſpirit of revenge being kept continually 
alive, the war ſeldom ends but by the utter de- 
ſtruction of one or other of the powers at dif- 
ference. 


Now, in my opinion, the bombardment and 
burning of places on both ſides ought to be 
managed by cartel; for the deſtroyer gains no- 
thing by what he deſtroys, and only invites others 
to retaliate the injury upon himſelf by the firſt fa- 
vourable opportunity. 


Nothing material paſſed between the armies in 


Germany or Spain, but the duke of Savoy, at- 
terwards king of Sardinia, being the molt power- 
ful by his junction with the Germans, took Caſal, 

while 
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while the Turks made a conſiderable advantage 
of their ſuperiority in Hungary, where the Impe⸗ 
rial army was obliged to be upon the defenſive. 


Marſhal Luxembourg died at the beginning of 
the year: lie was not ſo good a general as mar- 
ſhal Turenne, but the ſoldiers loudly declared, 
thatking William would never have dared to at- 
= Namure had he commanded the French ar- 
He was very ſenſible of the difference be: 
nk himfelf and marſhal Villeroi, who was very 
proper to ſhine away at a feaſt, or an * 
but had my laue 3 for n kill. 


The court was too much embarraſſed with a. 
war, that now ſeemed to threaten no leſs than the 
loſs of the kingdom, to think of any methods of . 
perfecting its interior government. Their whole 
attention was devoted to the means of raiſing mo; 
ney, and amongſt all the different ſchemes propo- 
ſed, that of à capitation was agreed upon, which 
is a yearly tax paid by every one towards the 
ſupport of the war. The ferment, in which the 
nation was thrown by the taking of Namare, and 
at the proſpect of a ſeries of the moſt unfortunate 
events, to my no ſmall ſurpriſe, made this tax, 
inſtead of meeting with any obſtacle or diſlike on 


the part of the people, he received with a general 
joy, as the only means left, in the opinion of eve- 
ry one, to remedy our evils; and it is a fact, that 


this edict, which in a time of ſucceſs would have 
: | given, 
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given univerſal ſubject of complaint, revived our 
drooping ſpirits, and relieved us from our ap- 


prehenſions; as ſoon as we found that it would 
be ſufficient to ſecure us againſt the general in- 
vaſion with which we were threatened, 


This makes me think, that if the king had 
put on a ſhew of great ſurpriſe and fear amongſt 
his c@urtiers, on the news of the formidable 
league that was framing againſt him at Augſ- 
bourg in 1689, and which grew ſtill more ſeri- 
ous the following year, when all the powers of 
Europe entered into a combination to ſtrip us of 
our frontier provinces ; theſe fears would have 
been ſoon propagated from the court to the city, 
and from the city through all the provinces of 
the kingdom; and-then he might have fixed 
the capitation with the general approbation of 
the whole nation, which would have brought 
him in about two and twenty millions a- year 
more for ſix or ſeven years. 


But our miniſtry had not art enough to feign 
in time a little more fear than was really neceſ- 
fury, but a&ed* quite the reverſe, by ſhewing 
more confidence and hopes in our national 
ſtrength than it deſerved. They ,did not con- 
fider, chat it is very eaſy to amuſe the people with 
the hopes. of a good peace, when they ſee a 
foundation for carrying on the "ls born would 

Vor. 5 have 


— 


- o 


* 


that in all ranks, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
one man may have ten, nay twenty times the 
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hep be been the caſe had this ber, raiſed 5 


. 0 705 


Pecs, it was very badly Tay at its 806 
inſtitution, and though it has been ſome what a. 
mended by the intendants in their levying it, yet 
it is ſtill attended with a number of inconve- 
niencies and oppreſſions throughout the ſeveral 
ung ANA Sites. where i it is raiſed, | 


F 
oe ©; % 
4 


The e this, is, that every yeilty tax 
ſhould be levied in proportion to the actual year- 
IV income of every taxable. perſon, and not to 
his quality, dignity, office or employ, as is or- 
dered by the edict. For can any one doubt, but 


actual yearly income of another in the ſame 
nene 


But if all are Sul Tas it muſt frequently 
happen, that the rich will pay twenty times too 
little, and the poor twenty times too much. 1 


have. elſewhere ſhewn, how this tax might be 
© amended, by Proportioning i it to the i income * 


2 taxable perſon. 


And indeed, provided fuch amendment could 
bs place, and the method of raiſing it was ſufs 
, ficiently perfected, I am of opinion, that the tax 
IHE. wight alvays ſubſif in war 93 well as 
pebee, 


, 
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peace, obſerving to raiſe or diminiſh it accord 
to the exigencies of the ſtate ; and that the aſe 
ments were made by corporations or pariſhes ih 
the country towns, or by companies, trades and 
eſſions in the cities; for by this means the 
miniſtry would ſoon come to fuch a "of 
bertainty, as not to tax one individual a penny 
above his real income ; becauſe it would be the 
Intereſt of every member of à community, o 
give an account of the incomes of the other 
members of his claſs, and it would be a matter 
of reproach to any one member of a comm 
to go about to defraud the community, by 
account of his income; and it is upon this prin 
| ciple, that I approved of the ſcheme of the eu- 
to be raiſed on the fiftieth part of the 
.lacome. of the ſubject even in time of ' petite, 
ſuppoling the people to be divided into comm. 
nities of neighbouring families, mann 
l real income of one N 


il 


+ The court, who ood in ie {wn 
dy from the clergy, granted an edict in Hb 


of; the juriſdiction of the biſhops 82 
2 who conteſted it. * 


_ | 1 


” 1 which 1 ſhall make two obſervations. 
The firſt is, That there never ſhould be more 
«than one juriſdiction in a ſtate for eccleſiaſtics as 
well as-ſecylars,; but there might. be an office 


.»<tabliſhed for the clergy in each juriſdiction, in 
:'U 2 which 


— | 
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Ahich ecclefiaſtical judges wiglit take og 
Arne of the affairs ee 
theirelaſs, The ſecond is, That as the clergy 
dre equally ſubject to the ſtate, and enjoy the be- 
nyfits ariſing from its revenues in common with 
ether citinens, there is no juſt reaſon to diſpenſe 
wich their ating: the ſtate with their incames 
n the fame footing as its other ſubjects. The 
geaſons af former princes might have had they 

weight, ous they are of ee e 


| 23 

, e 8 
France fatigued by a long e 
by her victories,” was in the. greateſt 
Yariger of 4inking into ruin at-once. The kipg, 
Sffiviently: apprized of his weal neſs had ſor 
king time ſaught an opportunity of taking off 

on. of tate powers; the one that ap. 
Peureſd tu him the moſt cafy to be worked upon 
was the duke of Savoy. This prince, wbo de- 
fired no more than to make advantageous terms 
rlämſelf, was glad to exabrace the favourable 
Hpportuniy, Accardingly, having ſeoretly made 
tis own conditions “, he gave the Emperor and 
Spain to know, that he had. obtained a neu- 
n for 19885 which, if DOT Were not wag 
5+ MORE e Ow3 0246 iid I 1: to 


on” — Ciethat eonetidett this _ ; 

Nötre Dame de Loretto, whither' they went Aer Ao 
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ti accept he ſhould be obliged to join the king 
of France, who deſired nothing farther than that 
Tay: 


— , 


© Theſe propoſals were at firſt rejected by the 

Emperor and the king of Spain, upon which the 
A joined his forces to thoſe of France, and 
marched to Valence, a town in the Milaneſe, be. 
fonging 'to the king of Spain, to which he laid 
fiege. But the courts of Vienna and Madrid; 
ſeeing that nothing better was to be done than 
to accept of the neutrality-of Italy, they came 
into it: the ſiege was raiſed, and the Imperial 
troops-evacuated Italy, but on condition, that 
thoſe dominions in Italy, where they uſed to fix 
their winter quarters, ſhould pay a million of 
ounces of ſilver, by way of compoſition ; which 
was agreed to, and raiſed by the uſual methods*, 


Lewis was all this while in private treaty with 
the Dutch and the king of England. This when 
Ktibwn was not a little diſpleaſing to the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid, who now began to abate 
conſiderably in their views of conqueſts. They 
appointed plenipotentiaries to meet on the fron- 
ters, pare the enemies on neither fide attempted 


ene! any 


— 
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79 „ The were Tuſcany, Genoa, Parma, Modena, Man- 
tua, and ſome ſew others. 
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any thing conſiderable, as the views of their 
ſovereigns ſeemed wholly turned towards a pa- 
Giheation ; but the true reaſon of this change 
in the diſpoſitions of the belligerent powers; was 
_ thvir being alike weary of the fatigues and ex- 
petices'of the war ; for though their negotiatibns 
went under the name of a perpetual treaty of 
peace; yet they were in fact only making an un- 
ain truce for a ſmall number of years, : 
ho did not call in any arbitrator of fufficiecit 
power and intereſt to Po an 20d: to cheir dif- 
Ryo eee „ 6,41 10 Ub 
e 2186 
be prinoels, & Seon — but eleven 
fears, was brought over to France to be mu 
d che enſuing year to the duke of 
| — dauphin, who was but two ears 
older. She was received with the greateſt de- 
monſtrations of joy by the whole kingdom as 
the pledge of d e > iar 


3 1 n er L* 


5 ae eee 
vetnment, there appeared only burſal . edictsi; 
but theſe were indeed in leſs number than in; the 
foregoing, years, becauſe the ſources - for ſup- 
plicz.were confiderably diminiſhedꝭ and the & 
pitation, that had produced two millions had 
mae other extraordinary taxes lels hecellary, 2, 
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„Abe Engliſh and nh belag that the duke 
of Savoy had gone off from the league, and 
made a ſeparate peace for himſelf, and that they 
had no longer any thing to expect from the war, 
but on the contrary might be loſers by it, on 
account of the ſure expence that would attend 
the ſupporting it, declared to the emperor, and 
the king of Spain, their allies, that if they 
would not content themſelves. with the reſtitu · 
tion of thoſe places, which the crown of France 
offered to give up to them, they were deter- 
mined to make a ſeparate peace for themſelves ; 
and ſuch will always be the end of theſe partial 
and temporary leagues, till the eſtabliſhment * 
the * diet of Europe. | 


Duriog the courſe of theſe negotiations, Lewis, 
in order to quicken the Spaniards, who ſeemed 
the moſt backward of any of the powers to come 
to a concluſion, attacked the town of Ach in 
Flanders, a place extremely well fortified. The 
fiege was conducted by Catinat, who after ſome 
reſiſtance made himſelf maſter of the place. 
The duke of Vendome gained a victory in Ca- 
talonia, and took Barcelona, And by ſea, Poin- 
tis, the. commander of a ſquadron, ſurpriſed the 
town of Carthagena in America, and having 
ie < the fortifications, brought away 2 

ee 
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three millions of ounces of ſilver. However, 
theſe new and powerful efforts did not at all 
haſten matters with the Spaniards, who knew 
perfectly well that they ſhould have all theſe 
Places reſtored to them again by the treaty of 
But at length they were were prevailed oh, by 
che preſſing remonſtrances of the Dutch, to ſign 

the peace in September, the emperor following 
their example in about a month afterwards; bil 
bst till he found all the princes of the Enipire 
determineck to make a feparate peace for them- 
Thus finiſhed the war of the famous league of 
Augſbourg, after having coſt the French upwards 
of a hundred thouſand men, and above ſixty 
millions of ounces of ſilver extraordinary, in the 
ſpace of eight years. All which loſſes might 
have been prevented, had not the king, after the 
death of Colbert in' 1683, hearkened to the ad- 
Fes of Louvbis, who puſhed him on ko Teize 
upon Luxembourg and Straſbourg, as places 
thut he chought would form 4 ſtrong barrier 
Againſt the Empire; but a pacific king + Franck, 
Fall nothing to fear from the princes of "the 
Etmpire, who were ſo much weaket thai Hin 
ſelf, hie had 8tily to leave them unmoleſted, and 
ue Wotift have" Been ſo far from endeavouring 

Er aan ans whom 
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they would be glad to look. upon as their gaps 
dian and protector, againſt the deſpotic attempts 
that the emperor was from time to time 
on them; that they would not have ſuffered any 
dimunition in a power, which was exerted whol- 
ly to ſupport them in the peaceable enjoyment 
of their rights and poſſeſſions. 


4 


"Had it not been for thoſe two freſh attempts 
on the fide of the king of Egance, the powers 
of Europe would never have run themſelves to 
an expence of an hundred millions of ounces of 
ſilver, to fight againſt us by the league of 
Augſbourg; for by our moderation, and the 
diſbanding of our troops, we might have given 
them proofs of our intention to live in peace 
with them for the future, to pay off our debts 
make amendments in the interior parts of the 
ſtate, and revive and improve our trade; but i it 
vas the intereſt of Louvois to revive the war. 


But it is certain, that when, by ſeizing upon 
theſe two places againſt the faith of all treaties, 
the king had made himſelf appear in the eyes of 
all Europe as a prince whoſe ambition had no 
bounds, his neighbours could not form too 
ſtrong or too cloſe an union to deprive him of 

power of doing them. any future injuries, 

t was the taking of Luxembourg and Straf- 
bourg, that, properly ſpeaking, put the finiſh- 
ing ſtroke to the ruin of the king's reputation 
_ X with 
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with his neighbours ; and theſe fatal ccuncils of 
Louvois, that coft France ſo much treaſure;/- 
blood and tears, and armed ſo mary foreign 
powers with juſt complaints againſt the conduct 
o Pong . | fs ST 
SS tf 41> l 16 rm 102! . 
ſuch evils will always await we Adee 
_ king has been badly educated} and 
till che three principal branches of public f- 
fairs, negociationg maritime commerce, — 
both departments of war, are under the direc- 
. one. miniſter, Wa to the ſyſtem of 
— Hinges "” ts « Bur, 
nn 
Thi yer the RELA of Conti: .emberked at 
and take poſſeſſion of the crown 
f Poland 82 4 arrived life at Dantzic, but did 
— find matters ſo yell diſpoſed for chuſing him 
as the abbe de Polignac,. afterwards cardinal, 
had informed him they were; ſo that he did not 
To much as ſet a foot in the kingdom, the elec- 
49 o*. Saxony's party having greatly the majo- 
ain? La rs cke K St. Haut my bro- 


. | in ther, 
ae 1 Dl Xl 1. ah. anus of" £ — 
* 4 5 I ha afterwards lathe, had, ibs. 

enough the votes in favour of the prince 


2 . fo well 2 'for his gallant behaviour at Steen. 
ee he had never, however, commanded in 
fel. nor been admitted into the king's privy-counril Sthe 

e of Bourbon, his ae was 1 equal to bim i in 
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ther, who was then captain of a man k 4.308 and 
afterwards captain of foot, was in the ſquadron 
commanded by n on this co 


warlike affairs : and the duke of — „ man Phy 
greater renown for martial abilities. Nevertheleſs, his fame 
. the other two, This was owing to his art 
eaſing and diſplaying his talents to the beſt advantage ; - 
e nobody ever poſſeſſed to an higher degree than” 
Conti. Potignac, who had that of perſuading; firſt determi... 
ned the electors in that prince's favour. By his eloquence 
and promiſes he counterbalanced the treaſure which Augy- - 
tus, elector of Saxony, had laviſhed with fach profulon.” 
Conti was elected by a conſiderable majority; and according 
ly proclaimed by the primate of the kingdom. To hours 6 
after, Auguſtus was likewiſe choſen, by another party, much 
leſs in number ; but he was a powerful prince, and had 
troops in readineſs on the frontiers of Poland. The prince 
de Conti was abſent, without money, without troops. and 
without power: he had nothing but his name, and the car- 
dignal de Polignac, Lewis ought certainly either to have 
prevented his accepting of he offer of the crown, or to 
have ſupplied him with a ſufficient force to carry it againſt 
is rival.” The French Wo Bart to haye done 
too much, in ſending the prince of Conti; and too little, 
in giving him only a ſmall convoy, and a few bills of ex-; 
change, with which he came into the road of Dantzick, 
This method of beginning of affairs, and dropping them, 
- Ba kind of policy frequently practiſed by the French mini- 
_ The prince de Conti was not even admitted into Dant- 
Lick; and his bills were proteſted. The intrigues of the 
pope, | thoſe of the emperor, and the money and troops in 
„Saxony, had already ſecured the crown to his rival. He 
„returned with the glory only of having been elected; 
and France had the mortification to find, that ſhe was un- 
able to make a king of Poland. See Voltaire's Age of 
Levis XIV. vol. i. chap, 16. 


15 
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30 Pozir least Annals." 
bed bim fa; that the prince Gd not ſeem | 
R e 


1 have heard the prince himſelf far, that 45 
P 
and artidlery, that they had very little trade, and 
leſs thoney'; that ſubſidies were very difficult to 
be raifed; chat there were ſcarce any fortified” 
places and, moreover, that they had a law 
amongſt them directly oppoſite to all good go-. 
vernment, and the wholeſome regulations pro- 
per to render à kingdom great and flouriſhing z 
thils law is, that no new laws can be enacted, bur. 
by the general aſſemblies or diefs, and that a 
. 9 reach by ſtanding up, and pronounc- 
- gg aloud the word Veto, has a power of break- 

| the diet whenever he pleaſes, 


 Noaablicument was made this r 
inproventient of the ſtate ; for the only edicts 
ITT notwithſtanding the peace had 


tely concluded, were for raiſing money 
; pp the dv incur hem * 


